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Jl O tlie solioUr and flie ^pfHf ^(Me lanteli 
mftjr be now i lowly ripeainf iii obscarity, tbe 
Life of Df. Beattie wiH {Nretent oontolatbn 
and ho{Kci not perhaps aMNrii>tiaii the liTet oC 
some other literary mtn^ but ait least as mu^. 
Tolheobscuiily of his Urlb, ware added other 
impediments tB his career of Aunei which only 
genius coald sarnMHNit. S^qnestered in a re* 
mote village of a remote pt^Ince of Scotland^ 
£ir from the circle of patronage and the o|N 
poitunities for esiertioni ambition found na 
fdiment but wimt it deri«>ed fr6m that inwatit 
4;on$ciouw0(A^<^f s^iMlMng saperior^ wi^h isf 
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perhaps always united with extraordinary en-» 
dowmenfs. It is this« consciousness which 
swells the heart with high forebodings; whicb 
prompts the sou Vtp o^crifQp ^ts present state, 
and to snatch a brief grander at futurity ; which 
accompanies the youthful genius to his mid« 
night pillow, and gives a colour to the dreams 
of sleep ; which awakene with him in the frfsh 
morning hour, and sheds around his steps tiie 
dubious anticipations of that renown which is 
to give his name to posterity, and to compen*- 
sate for the cold and comfortless' neglect that 
now envelopes him. The acknowledgement 
of these feelings would be too nearly allied to 
repuldve ^^ishi^o cKpect that they ' ^houtd 
be di^layed'bgir ihose who have felt them i 
butcauit bodbnUifd that the ecsisten^ of those 
lofty vjj^wetsfwftioktmifilitate the poet and the 
m^of geoitt^l iia)i!eteyer'bee&u«acooiiipanicd 
t>y'tba sifkist C0ii»victioar of stipeijAioiity, which,' 
like the irdsie pf springy wwails'tkafositeriirig sun 
of i. public praise >to; expMMl'Htciliio maturity 
^hd..beattty? Wiitha.rapid, timid, but rap- 
turoufi eya^ Ib^ youthful Shafcspeciife or Mil- 
toa pienOied^ perhaps, throogh the shadows 
tiifM; surroufided the futuv^, andhUng with rap-' 
ture i9a ihe glorioua si)^Be th^t ^aoect^ upoit 



Ikeir sight. Prophetic whi^*" of itoperifk^ ' 
able fame soothed^ their souls ; and, pirdadly ' 
eminent in the consciousness of anlicipatea 'ce- 
lebrity, they trod the patK, obsi^ure and hid- 
den^ \?bich was to terminate in the wide field* 
of renown and glory. These dhmshed yisions ^ 
of superior minds, serve mi owly to brighteii 
the immediate coarse of life, bat they act as • 
sttmulaj^ts by which* they arc themselves veri- 
fied : and there can be little doubt that Beat- > 
tie, who confessed that he has givenf an adum- 
bration of bis own boyhood in the character of 
EdwWj felt all tlio^e trembling expectations of 
future fame which he was destined to accom-) 
plish. This ardent, Hi is cheering hope ac- 
companied his progre^ from the hnmbie prr«^ 
vacy of a village schoolmaster, t& the more 
dignified post of a teacher of moral Wisdom; 

Of the life of Dr. Beattie not mticb is re- 
corded. He has Jl^ecn made his o;wn historiaity 
by a plan well suited to supply deficieilcy of 
knowledge in the narsator^ bat which can sel- 
dom please equal to a perspicuous a^nd ooptous 
detail of facts. Sir Wil^am Forbes, who had 
long been his irieiid, became also his biogra- 
pher^ but with few qualities for the task. As 
his coi;umunicatiaa with Dr. Beattie was more ^ 
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epittoluy^l^tn perdo/ial^ he knev little of ihp 
man bfyoQd what he learned from his letters; 
and of theseiie hutnot boeo spiirifig. Tbfs nar*^ 
rative part of Sir , WiUianji^s J^if^^ might he, 
comprisal within: very^scantj Umits. Neither 
does he appear to possess .the force or discri*^ 
mination of miiMl which is requisite to paint 
the intellectiial and moral character of Dr« 
Beattie. Whai be has written^ any man 
might hare written with the same accumula^ 
tion of papers before him. His picture is but 
a copy of Dr. Beattie^s self-deliocation : such 
as Beattie describes, himself, such his friend 
describes him? hut he who has learned to pci^ 
netrate the motives -of hn^nan action, and the 
principles of human thought, will receive^ 
mth cautious deliberation, the opinions eadi 
man entertains of himself. Th6re are two. 
Icinds !of deception; voluntary and involunr 
tary. A man practises the first when his speech 
is contrary to his knowledge^ and this is cri- 
minal. The second is almost every man's 
error : for wIk> is there that ddes not persuade* 
himself into the belief/)f viiiueis wluch he pos* 
sssses only in inda^aation ? Bui this is venial : 
it is the inseparable lot o^human fallibility ; 
wd I am willing to think, with Shaftsburyy 




DR. ^AMES BBATTIK. T 

there is more of this innocent delusiok 
tban of vbltintary impdsture in tlM9 -vrorict. 
Hut this may teach us how unfit a nmn of or- 
dinary facuHies b to investigate the eharai^eiy 
morally and intellectoally, of others. UnlesB 
he have penetration of judgement which can 
pierce through the veil thrbwn by every maft 
round his actions; unless he can separate ap« 
parent from real motives, taking that analogy 
of incitement for ^ is guide which is found t6 
exist in the geiteral course &f human events ^ 
and unless he have that perspicuity of intell^ol 
iivhich can enable him to argue frbm effects tU 
causes, lie can never hope to scan the rectesses 
of thSught, nor consequently to depict thd 
man, Except by broad and nndistinguishing 
features. 

The truth of this is amply illustrated by the 
Ijife of Beatticy' as deia,iled by Sir William 
Forbes, in which we learn much of the author, 
and little of the man. From it, however, tho^ 
information contained in the following pages i^ 
chiefly obtained. 

James Beatti^, LL.D. was born on the 
S5th of October, 1735, at Laurencekirk, in 
ihe county of Kincardine, in Scotland . It was> 
it the period of his birth, ian obscure hamlet f 
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but has SMce risen to the rank of a baroit^ of 
haronj/ (as such small towns are dalled in 
Scotland) holding a rank somewhat above thu^ 
of a village) by the attention and encoiiragq- 
ment of Lord Gardenstown. 
. The father of Dr. Beattie was James Beat^ 
lie, who kept a small retail shop in the village, 
and rented a little farm in the neighbourhood^ 
where, for several generations, his forefathers 
jbad toiled in the labours of Ihe field. His mo- 
ther's name was Jean Watson ; and they had 
VOL children, of whom the youngest was Jamea, 
Ihe subject of the present memo!/. His father 
Is said to have been a man possessing a degree 
€f intellectual knowledge beyond his condi- 
tion in life. His mother too has been called 
a " woman of uncommon abilities \^ but these 
lire terms too commonly lavished upon objects 
of affection to he /eoeived as true.\ This mo- 
ther> however, after the death of her husband, 
contrived, with the aid of her eldest son David^ 
who managed the farm, and her own attention 
to the shop, to bring up her family with re« 
ftpectability and comfort. Her son ^ James she 
placed at the parish school of Laurencekirk. 

What he acquired, while at school, cannot 
sow be distinctly known. It is certain^ how•^ 
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ever, that he had the use of bat *ftw boots ^ 
Those that he could procure he Tead ^iffc avi* 
dity ; and among the first that he b^tame ac<«^ 
quainted with, \f as Ogilby^s trarlskgioH'itf 
Virgtt. He \Tas indebted, for the peiHsal'of 
others, to the kindness of the Rev. Mr. Thom-^ 
son, ai that time minister of the parish. ' Of 
Ihis elergyman Dr* Beattie always spoke witfar 
Ifrateful tenderness. 

The wonders that are usually ri^cordfed of 
Ac early years of men of genius, are entitled 
to little credit.. The quatrain, ascribed to the* 
infant powers of Dr. Johnson, was long be*^ 
lieved to be his, till he acknowledged that tirer 
weak ambition of his father hud {Prompted faint" 
to write it, and to represent it as his son's. 
When men become eminent, curiosity is rousedf 
to trace -the steps by which they aseeifded* 
and these retiospective views arc tinged, more 
or less, with the iaaedium through which th^ 
man himself is seen. Infanttlevtmerilities are 
then exalted into prophetic tokens; and ths- 
mere accidents of life are transformed into pur-^ 
poses illustrative of the future. Dr. Beattie ii^ 
Kiid to have acquired the name of the poet 
while at school : this is not ia^probable; for m 
jlo obscure village^ with ploughboys for eovx^ 
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pctitoirf 9 sncb ^ distinction migbt be cktdtffy 
skcqumd : but it U aisp told, ihat^ \vhea a youth ^ 
liensedloget out ofbed, luaid walk about bis 
oIiAtpb^r, to meditate and to Compose in the. 
d^d of nigbt. These things are more easily. 
%ffiriiiqd than believed.. 

In the jsear 1749, be commeficed bis acade* 
niiaU course^ and attended the Greeli;^ class ior 
Marischal College^ Aberdeen,, at that time 
taugbt by Dr. BlacjLwell, well knotirn by bis 
^^ Memoirs ojf the Court ol Augustus/' ao<| 
Ot)her productions upon classical subjects, ffxet 
scholar became attached to bis preceptor p anc( 
tbe preceptor bad sagacity to discover the ta4 
lents of his sc4iolar. He was the first that awok% 
in the mind of Beattie. the consciousness of hi* 
o^Yu genius. He was early distinguished by 
bim as superior U> all bis class«fellows; and 
at the close of the session 174^-50, he received 
from .bim a book,, elegantly bound, with the, 
following inscription on it : lacobo Beattie^ 
in prima elasse^ ex comUatu Mernensiy p^st 
ejxamen publicum librum hune Aif*r)Kw»rt, proi: 
miumdeda T.BlackwtUyApriHsdP. MDCCL. 

An the ftnaaces of young Beattie were, of 
pQVMitf but limited, he betaipe a candidate^ 
for one of the bursaries^ MliicI^ are mmually 
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bestattred on such of the siudente as are unable 
to "beftf the nsnal expenses attendant on a uni* 
inersity ediicati6n» These bursaries are small 
annual stipieUds^ t^ M^hich, hbwever, accoro* 
ing to Sit W. Forbes, no opprobrious distinc- 
tion, no menial office^ nor any degrading ^^er* 
Tttude, are annexed. On the contrary, it is a 
proof of superior merit; *^ for^ instead of being* 
k sinecure to M^hich the studeift is pre^nteS 
Without trial, it i- the reward of learning, after 
a competition among those who are the eandi* 
dates, and of whose literary merits the profes* 
gors of the university are the judges.'^ 

Dr. Beattie continued his attendance at the 
vniversity of Aberdeen during foUr years, and 
at the same time directed hii^ attention towards 
philosoj^hy and theology. That he was a dili* 
gent student, appears from some papers found 
after his decease, which evince the assiduity 
sind labour that bethought necessary for asuc- 
cessfulapplicaticm to literature; il!hd some o^ 
£is notes on ih^ ciaiidical authors display cpr 
idderable critical acumen. (See Life by Si^^ 
fFi Forbes f. vol. i. p. 91. 8t>o. edifO 

fiea^tie, while a stiident in divinity, seen^; 
to have incurred the*samechafg« as Thbmson; 
l|id^ that lis language was tW p'ofeticftl. ' ^^ 
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"V^en lie had fiaishod his academical ctoi* 
dies, he obtained, in April, 1753, theappoini- 
xncnt of schoolmaster of the parish of Fordoan, 
a small hamlet, about six miles distant from 
Lawrencekirk. Here he ako filled the office 
of precentor, or parish clerk. 

Thus doomed toobscurHy and insignificancei 
ire contrast the celebrity of his after-life, and 
vnshy in vain, for information that might dis- 
play, minutely, the progress of his elevation. 
Few men have risen to distinction with greater 
obstacles of birth, fortune, and station, to 
>' ' 4pvercorae. The proudest hopes might have 
drooped under such circumstances., Litera- 
lure had not shed that lustre upon Scotland, in 
the early part of the last century, which it 
does now : and the facilities of intercourse with 
the southern part of the kingdom were less. 
A young man doomed to the same privacy in 
a village of England, might, feeling his own 
powers, clierish the expectations of fame by 
liis vicinity to the metropolis, where the meanfl 
are copious, and the reward, finally, bestowed. 
He is nearer to the common centre of exertion, 
patronage, and remuneration i and the oppor- 
tunities of success are numerous, easy, and, 
fometimeS) cerUrif^. B\kty, to be . baniskhed^ tp 
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nr obscure hamlet in a remote part of Sccrt^tod ( 
^atetcmng the bumble functions of a village 
schoolmaster and a parish clerk; cut off from 
the power of disclosing the Qualities of his 
ut\nd to those wfaa could appreciate or be-^ 
^friend them; and without the resources of li- 
terature; seem such a<H>ncttrrenceof impedi<^ 
menfs^ that our wonder may^ jastlj be excited' 
-When we see them vaaquishedy and tlie indivi- 
dual rising to unusual popularity and deserved 

eminence. 

« 

. It may be conjectured^ that while in this si- 
tuation he passed much of his time in solitude. 
Except the parish minister^ it is* highly pro- 
bable that he had no other companions bu^ 
such as the labouring peasanky could supply. 
How such a mind as Beattie's would, there- 
fore, employ itself, may be easily imagined. 
Surrounded by majjestic scenery, the towering 
hill, the silent valiey^ the stream, the water- 
fall, and the restless illimitable qjceati in the 
distant landscape, fancy had free range, and 
bis thoughts dwelt upon objects that were con- 
gif^nial io thettt. Relieved from the toil of ib- 
struotioil, with what arddur must he hav^ 
sougbft nature and solitude, there to commune* 
'wiih his^owA failings, there to cherisir tbosl^'^ 
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Their meeting wa« a€cident^L Beftiiid had^ 
wander^! one day into his faYourite glen,. audi 
t^as there discovered by Lord Gardenstown^ 
"while he was committing to p^per some eom«- 
position. His lordship^s enquiries ended im 
the discovery that they were verses which he 
was writings His. euriosity was excited, and. 
\e became his patron i but he was not withont? 
suspicion of the integrity of Seattle. He 
ioitbt^d that his verses were wholly his own^ 
Whether this doiibt arose from the considera^ 
lion of the condition of the youthful poet, bi» 
means (^cultivating his intellect, the inequa-^ 
lity between his discourse and biswritiiKg,, or 
irom a willingness, in Lord Gardenslown^ to^ 
believe duplicity a natural concomitant of in- 
feriority of. birth and station; cannot perhaps 
be discovered t but the fact is not v«ry» credit* 
able to Beatticy asbe condescended to: remove- 
bis lordship's suspicions by a translationfronv 
the Latin ,of Lucretius,., the manusccipi o£ 
which being blotted with corrections, carried 
fOQviction to the mind of his judge.. .During 
this period he obtaine<l the notice of Loid^ 
l|[Q^bo<Jdo, a wriierweU known forJiiserudi**: 
tjaii and hi9 siiigul^Tiiks of opiiuoa« Xh& it^ 



isfeaurieihaseslablislied, caa(inite4r ^^tii^^^ 
interruption, tMl the death of Mauhoddo^ yi 
May, 1799. Beattic^s Elegy begiiming 

*^ StiU tliall vaUtiokiog. man subslamUa^ deem, &€•'* 

was written on the deatb of Mrs.^ Walker, ths 
lister of his lordship. 

JDr* Beattie continued ta teach the< parish 
school of Fordoun till the yiear 1757, when 9 
.vacancy occurring in the situation of usher in 
the gramn^r school of Aberdeen, he was ad? 
vised to become a candidate for it. This be 
did, but without success. The ability, bow^ 
lever, which he displayed on the occasion^ 
made that impression on the magistra^s,^ who 
ftre the electors, that he was r^equested by theoi, 
in the ensuing year, to accept the situation 
^iwithout any further trial, a second vacancy 
having occurred*. With this offer he com** 
plied, and he was accordingly elected to the 
appointment on the dOth of June,- 1758, and 
removed from Fordoun to Aberdeen. 

Wc' are now to bpnsider Dr- Beattie as an 
inhabitant of that town fr<Mn which his <^ sobet 
wishes" never afterwards ^^ learned to stray ;" 
where he rose to a professorship; and whence 
^issued those worjks which have ekvat^ his 
•Aame to a conspiouous s^e in Britifh Uieiear 



obsciurity, and that irteqaallty of «ociety^ "wMcK 
he miist have fiell verjr keenfly. He Was novlr 
amon^ men fitnti lirhose coriversatibiiHe might 
derive linowledge, and ?fom whose discern^^ 
ment his awn attainments might f^ceiVe dis* 
tinctlott. The stdres which he had ahready 
amassed y wouM no loi^r stagnafte from want 
dfuse: and he would be incited to the accuV 
miiUtton' of greater, by an emulation to equals 
if not to surpass^ those who were now his com^ 
panions and his rivals* He would learn, what 
were his own deficiencies in general fcnowA 
ledge,^by observing how they were supplied 
by others : and he would acquire a just confi*^ 
dence in his own powers^ as often they en^* 
abled him to excel those who were already 
allowed to be his superiors. Weak mindd^ 
sink into despair and silence before the display 
of eminent abilities ; but conscious genius is in^ 
vigorated by oppfositiOn ? defeat 6nly awaken» 
Afew resolutions tp supply deftcts ; and tic- 
lory excites fresh caution to maintain, by ge» 
netlil superieiily, what has beiah gained^ pei^ 
haps, by accidei^l. It mtef easify be imst* 
gined^ therelbre, th'ftt Bea^e'i^' remotalt^' 
Aj^erdeen -wouM stitiemJMe hini '^ fi degree of 



tti^iiM) /wlMOh lie iv«^ scarcely have na^ 
d^taken trkile buried ia sdtitade and obsott* 
riiy. 

He ^d Wtt ietbmAl&mg in the humble capa* 
city ^f an iisber» Intbe year 1760, Dr. Dan«> 
can, professor of patural philosophy , in the 
Afarifichal CSollege, Aberdeen, died. It waii 
suggested to hka ; by a fnend, (Mr. Arbnrth** 
not, a near relatite of the celebrated Dr. Ai> 
b.quliiinot^ and. a: steady promoter of Beattie's 
"welfare tbroiigh Ms whole Ufe,) that he sboald 
tiy for the vacant chair. The prc^sal Um* 
ered so high above the expfeclations ^f Qeaitie^ 
tlpat he listened to it niriih astonishment. Hil 
friend, howevel:, had more sangnihe hopes^ 
imd he prevailed on Lord £rroll to intercede 
Viith Lord Milton, that an applicdtion migfat 
be made to the duke of Argyle, who was, at 
tdat time, believ^ to possess much influenca 
ja the dUpOftEil of sach offices as became vacant 
inScoUand. The result was favourable. Ho 
was installed Professor of Moral Philosophy 
and Logic ia Marischal C!oUege, on the 8th of 
October, J.7jSQ; for this office was- more con-«; 
g^lial to ms pursuits, - than tlptt of natoral 
phik)SO{diy; and Dr. Skene, who had qib^ 
tajuied ik^ aj^ointment tq^theiicirmer) but wiihji 
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Jbeiter qtiaKficatbns for the letter, ngteedt an 

/ r 

SkXi exdiange,. by which roeanis bptfa chairs 
were filled more suitably. , 

. Thus Drr Bedttie ob<^ined| in Ms twenty- 
fifth year, an honourable situation^ and one 
A¥hich, .by ils emolument, placed him beyond 
ithe reach of want. Tie .rest of bis life he 
pasaed iti the unobtrusire^Hties of hiS' profek- 
tton,. in corresponding with hi&^iedd^, and in 
ivvriting his i^orks. Hits days W'Cre not mut% 
diversified by ^rents that vdeserre to be re- 
ioprded. One praise .sboitld not be^ithhekt« 
£[e imposed upon himself a conscientious diis- 
l^arge of his professorship, and sought io pu- 
rify the hearts, as well as to enligfateil the 
mjiids, of his pupils. Some opniion of what 
kedid^ may be formed from an inspection of 
his *^ £lements of Moral Science," which are 
% compendium of his lectures, published for 
tiie benefit' of his pupils, bulfrora which others 
may reap benefit in the petusalJ 
T His reading was not confined merely to those 
trorks that are intimately connected with moral 
philosophy.. His writings eriflKie niueh gene- 
ial knowledgoi and d very diligent applioation 
to poetical composition. In his twenty-fourth* 
year he wrote a letter to Dr^ Ogilvie, (the ailr- 



thor of a yerbose poem di» Pf^videnccj) in 
which he giTe&aii opinion of Clarissa^ that be 
did not much deviate from at a more mature 
Kge. |Iis qualifications as a critic, however, 
I do not estimate very highly. Hp praises 
Trithout much discrimination. He is content 
to glide with the popular opinion upon popu- 
lar authors^ Whart, has been before applauded, 
he applic^uds;, and sometimes his encomiiims 
upon contemporary writings have been left 
without corroboration from any oth6r pen. 
An instance of this may be fbtfnd in his eulogy 
upon a volume of poems, entitled " Rimes,^* 
}>ublished nearly thirty years ago, by a writer 
CMr. Pinkerton) who has since shown tnnch 
ability a« a geographer and a laborioiis com- 
piler, but whose verses merited the obsciirity 
athey hae foiyid. Affectation of manner, and 
bsurdvity of conception^ may be praised by 
him who is resoived to praise ; but no single 
▼dice can bestow vtpon them vitality: nor can 
any panegyric rescue from coktempt such lines^ 
as the following, which form the conclusion toi 
a Melody on the Harp of Ossian. 

To bide the king of d^y, ' 
In vaio the clDods display 

Tbelcsbade:. j 



ftoQH at the ktif ef dsy ' 
i^OQies meridiao tway^ 
They fade ! 

Iij 1760;^ Dr. Beattij^ first caurtcd public nc^ 
lice by the puMicatioa of a. yolume of poenis^ 
partly origin^ti, and partly translated. Some 
pf these he thought worthy of being preserved 
in i^ubsequent editions of his poetry, and.others 
he silently condemned, by omitting them, . 

It appears, from a letter to Mr. Arburthnot^ 
dated December 22, 1762, that Dr^ Bealtie had 
projected, or probably finished,, a $atirical 
poem, which he calls the Grotesquiud^ { 
should with djflSculty believe Beattie to havo 
been cajpa))le of successful satire. >Thf fl^^n 
lities of his mind, as they are displayed in hia^ 
writings, afid «13 they may be collected fron^ 
Iiis life^ were not those that form a satirist. As. 
^ poctj'he is distinguished by tenderness^ rather 
than by greatness or energy. In his polemical 
irriting39 indeed^ he indulges in a vague kind 
of satire, which^ >vithout confuting his op-»; 
ponent, makej^ h^ ridiculpus, and without 
convincing his reader, makes him acqaiesca 
in his author's positions.. It cannot be denied 
ihat in the ^^ £ssay on Truth,", he is often 
pert rather than arguioentative i and his owni 



j^ottioni mig^ ffeque»^ly be teoa^t intc^ 
«iiifpici0ii or ridicule, by ike aum pQtula&ce 4if 
^Bguage as he emi^qjrs. He wa$ influenced^ 
l^ lai^dable xaoitiye$ in tbe cdnspositidn of hit 
Essai/^ and much ^ood M^at effected by its 
Itubticatioii ; yet, evi^ lover of truth must 
iri$h tbathiebad employed weapons of a firmer 
^ality. . . ^ . 

. In diluting Dr. Beattie's claim tothepow- 
ers of a satirist, a tacit infer^ice is dediiced of 
the benignity of bis character. He whose em^ 
plojment it is to wound the feelings of others 
by personal satire, Xo degrade the qualities of 
their minds, and eveatuaUy, perbaps, to ob« 
struct their career in life, when harmless vok^, 

» 

becili^y S% their only fault, may be admired 
for his ingenuity or his li^it, but cai^ scarcely 
be envied for his morals. 

In the summer of 1 763^ Dr. Beattie yilited 
London for the first time : but he was then uor 
known, and the metropolis, , theiefo]:e, pro- 
bably left few of those gi^f ul impressiottSc 
upon Ms mind which his ^ubseq^oeU journeys^ 
produced. 

- In 1764, he wrote^some " verstes on *he death t 
of. Ghurchiiy which were puUishied^ Na-v 
tioual resentment held the pen, and the aspe-. 
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Tiiy of^^Kheiwas sogr6ss, that tti6 author^ 
though at ^rst abundaoily pkased iirith (he 
composkibn, grew^ afterwards, ashamed of 
them^ and omitted themiitlast in the collected 
cditidn of his poems. 

In the following year he sought and obtained 
the acquaintance of Gray, who had then just 
published his far-famed elegy. The inter-/ 
course between the two poets subsisted, with- 
out interruption, till the death of Gray, who 
evinced hisr kindnesls for Beattie, by minutely 
crititisin«j the first book of the Minstrel, on 
its publication. The letter from Dr. Beattie, 
wh ich prod uced^this connection, will be found 
wnd^r the head of Epistolary Beauties y in 
the present volume. 

In 1766, a new edition of his poems was 
published, in which all his early poetical 
translations' were omi^ted^ and only a few of 
his original pieces retained. Some others, how- 
ever, weipe added, and among them, the *rBat- 
tle of the Pigmieis^ and the Cranes," from the 
Latin of Adckison. It may be observed hei:je, 
that the miscellaneous pieces of Beattie, as 
finally odtlected and published by himself, to- 
gether with the Minstrel J are few, in compa« » 
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Tismi of i^hat^ at diff^reiit timiei^ kts wvote^ 
printed^ an4 rejected. / . j 

~ In 1766, he first hinted at the design of thoi 
Mimlrdy in^.ie(jter ta Dr. . SUoktock, but 
^ith so little conjSdeace id hiii.plVQ inteRtions, 
that he declares himself ^.^ nftoraOy certain it' 
never will be finished." . ' ' ,r ■ 

In June, 1767, h^ marjtied, at Aljerdecn, 
Miss Mary Dun, the only d^i^btcr of ilamesl ^ 
Dun, rector of the gr^mmai! school thofe* 
This union, founded in a prudent attei^tioiii 
to circumstances, afi far as hun^m sagacity, 
could calculate^ proved, however, aspuroeof; 
much affliction to Dr. Beattie. Jliswifein*^ 
herited from her mother the most awliil of 
humfin ills, mental derangement, ^o^l^yoafa' 
elapsed before the malady, di'splaytd itself;! 
but ii finally reduced hereto become l^e inha*.' 
bitapt of a private raadhq^se, where she sur* 
vived her hu^ai^d, and was living .ija 1806*. 
By this marriage he had two sons, whp grew, 
tip to manhood, and then were snatched; away 
from their unhappy father. , 

It is not, perhaps, generally knowi^ th^t 
Beattie's b^Had< of the Hermit was originally 
written to accpmpany the tune of P^ntland 
^i7^5,compose4by his friend William Ty tier. , 
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Ijn a nM totbatg^nttemaii, he says, ^^The 
s^ntimentsi I fear, are not such as become a 
Bong." 

In tfce year 1770, J>tk Bekttie published his 
^f Essay on 1?mtb/^ a woi^ which he had 
be^ induced to write from the belief that scep- 
ticism and infidelity were making an alarmin]^ 
jprogress, and the hope tbdt their career might 
be checked by a prd^eseed and: pointed opposi- 
tion* It was this Essay that first introduced 
him to notice, and while some approved, and 
some condemned, the manner of its attack, 
all, except those who' went its objects, ap- 
plauded its motive and its tendency* 
. It may afibrd some consolation to youthful 
merit, struggling now, perhaps, in obscurity, 
and sole masters of schbc finished manfuscript, 
whose contents they would fain share with 
mankind, to learn, that the Essa^ of Beattie 
could fiiid no publisher^ and that his friends 
iiir Willii^m F(M'bes, and Mr« Arburthnot, 
ere themselves the purchasers at fifty guineas* 
^^f this transaction Dn Beattie knew nothing 
^ tthe time ; for he had seat his manuscript to 
Miose friendlB, (who resided in Edinburgh,) 
(nd entrusted to them its disposal. Thcgr 
^rould make no disposal, howev^^ and^ un^^ 
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grilling that it sbould be lost to the worhl, they 
inclosed Dr. Beattie a bank bill for fifty gui- 
neas, tellhig^im that his work had sold for 
that, but not saying to whom. These friends 
afterwards published it at their own risk* 
Such were.the circumstances that attended the 
appearance of this volume, which served to 
establish the fame of its author, and whose 
hopes were so humble, that he says, in a letter 
to Sir William Forbes, the price really ex« 
ceeded his warmest expectations. 

Dr. Beattie was a very patient reviser of his 
writings. He affirms, that he wrote the Es- 
say three times over, an^d some parts of it off 
tenet. Much labour was employed by his 
friends to give it publicity ; and when it ap* 
peared, Dr. Blacklock undertook to give a 
short analysis of it in the Edinburgh newspa- 
pers. Hume, however, against whose wri- 
tings it was principally directed, did not deign 
to reply to it, from a fixed determination, 
which he had very early adopted,' of not re^ 
plying to any thing that might be matter 
against him* The sale of the book was rapid : 
it passed through a second edition in 177 1| 
and with sonie alterations and amendments. 

Soon after the publication of the Essat/^ ]^« 

h 
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presented the world with the first canto of the 
Minstrel^ a work of singular design, and of 
singular merit, but which the author never 
(Completed. It were, perhaps, to be wished, 
(notwithstanding the felicity with which Beat- 
tie has used the stanza of Spenser,) that he had 
employed the common English heroic couplet. 
What he says of its admitting simplicity and 
magnificence of sound, is perhaps true : but I 
do not kn6w how it can be maintained that it 
allows the sententiousness of the couplet, when 
the closing of the sense is too often protracted 
to the fourth line, and sometimes dilated 
through a whole stanza. 

The language of Beattie, in this poem, is 
fery rich and poetical ; and, if I might ven- 
ture to dispute the authority of so eminent a 
judge as Gray, I should consider the occa- 
sional adoption of ancient words as strictly cha- 
racteristical, and as imparting a degree of so- 
lemnity to the subject. Beattie has shown 
that the words he has used have been employed 
by writers much posteriorio the era of Spenser, 
which at once removes the charge of their 
being obsolete. 

Some of the stanzas of the Minstrel are com- 
posed in the highest character of poesy 5 but, 
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^Berallj speaking, the second book is infe- 
rior to' the first. Beatti^ seems to have ex- 
hausted hi& strength by a single effort. ^ 

In 1771, he again visited London, andiivias 
admitted into all the circles of literatnre and 
fashion. He was in the bloom of his reputa- 
tion, and could not be undelight^d with iU 
fragrance. He had previously obtained the 
epistolary acquaintance of Mrs. Montague^ 
tfhp praised. him lavishly, and whom Eteatii6 
in return praised most servilely.* At her 
house he was introduced to Lprd Lyttletoi^ 
Mrs. Carter, and others of her distinguished 
assembly . He also obtained the intetcourse of 
the late Dr. Porteus, Dr. Jobflson, Garrickf 
and Goldinjiilh, and all ^he priucip^il literary 
^persons then rlivlng* ./! .^r/^ o!- 

In 1773, he obtained d. ipeaakm, for ti^hM:b| 
I aiii sorry to find, he petitiomed- his m^jf ^}^< 
The meaimess of such a pjrooedute deserve^xe* 
ptobaitkm ; it vfks unwor^ijr a vmn> of :gisiai^i9* 
Dr« Seattle shoi^ld haTe felt, that if fa^ pog* 
«^s^d an ji^. claim ia rojral mi]intfteeiiidcs,\ ^at 
claim sbosld be allowed to dj^craleibyitaelt^ if 
he did not possess .any daim, M iriiauld hi^Tf 
disdained to sue for.it wlth^bo,se»ifitjri>lj§. 

•vSee oKMi lettoA t» tlwt I«d7< < --^ 

}>2 
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inendf€aiit« i i/jV pulsion ^ was twt the reward 
of talent^ but the success of su^plicaiion* He 
begged^ and he obtained. His petition was 
cnpported by proper court influence, and it 
^as granted. But he had policy as well as 
mtonness; for when the Queen, was instructed 
Ui n^ke anx^d^r of assistance to him, he defers 
yed icceptdnce till he should kmw-what suc^ 
ce$s hm petition to the kiiig^ woudd . hard* I 
iipcipcy for the honour 6£ .literature, that diere 
Kre Ttdi mdtijf niien4>f g^us iwfao T^uld pursue 

3> ;i!ks! a cdtothist id this scene of humiHataoi^ 
W find Miftirefiising a hundred pounds from 
t&se Du^h^ss of Portland^' and declining tht 
IC0Atfiti<:)iic4 ^er ^ c^i peouiiiarj. idd from Mrs; 
s Montague. Surely Dr. Beattie faraslhave ap«- ^ 
p(!^d lEk^t^ingiiiikeiii! literarj^. .padf>€nr> in 
tU^t^'ed.^ft thi^se ii)idr$0i)s^ or they ^nrould noit 
faK^'r(^iitiired')tb aiakje pro^osolstohimrwhicli 
Y^ifld^'Iiavo^beeiv li^c^ed^ wMb iadignation by 

m^ytiJ ti iiuW ^♦I'/l ')-/.•.• l:U:i^ : ■'■/.■■ '■ 

iBiW^iteoJfliijpensloH'^^waiE^yeinfaidecidW, he 
ly^acD ih^ ibcdi^i^iof btikig^ ^tikenitkd' Itxy the Smg 
MttieUiiw^ ^ Jbird^ ^^tmoc^hj and off ki&» 
iii'^iBiy Mfi^^y^tihand. • ' < '■ 

' d'W^ ^^^ ih» unirerisily of Oxford 
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conferred upon him an honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws. 

At length, on the SOth of August^ 177S, he 
i^ceived a letter from Lord North's secretary, 
informing him that the King'^had' been pleased 
to . confer upon nim a pension of two huudred 
pounds a year ; and on the S4th of th^^ same 
month he had the honour of a prirafe ifiU^rview 
with his Majesty .at Kew.^ The conversation 
that passed between them is recorded by Sir 
William Forbes, but it contains nothing wor- 
thy of being rememb^ed^ 
' In OctQber, 1773, a vacancy oe£UVi:<^d in 
the university of Edinburgh, which Dr. Beat<^ 
tie was solicited to accept; but he declined 
t^e oSeu . 

In 1773, while Dr*. Beattie was in Lohdbn^ 
his friends, apprehensive that jnuihing mi^ht 
be done for hkn by his Majesty^ proposed to 
puUishy by subscription, (another species of 
literary rAendidtj^) his Essa^ on Trutk, by 
which subscription it was hoped a consulerabla 
sum might be raised. TJie subscription was 
i|ot to be public^ for the public, it was thought, 
would feel no T^tivo to buy a book a second 
time (^t a higher price: but a few friends, 
Lord.Mayne; Mrs/ Montague, Dr. Portcus, 
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and others^ undertook to carry the list about 
to the opulent, who might be inclined each to 
contribute a few guineas. Dr. Beattie was not 
wholly without shame at this procedure, and 
in. a letter to Lord Mayne says, with the 
phraseology of a " waiting gentlewoman,'* 
that considering the persons who had projected 
the subscription, he could not refuse it his 
consent, ^^ vfithovLt giving himself airs which 
would very ill become him*" Dr. Beattie 
does not seem ever to have known what became 
him, when money was hisobjeet. 

In the course of the year 1774, some endea«> 
vours were made by his friends in England 
to procure him church preferment (here ; bufr 
Beattie felt no wish to remove from Aberdeen^ 
and the business dropped. 

The subscription copy of the Essay on 
Truths did not appear till t)ie year 1776, and 
the volume contained, besides,, three other 
Essays, On Poetry and Music as they affect 
the Mind — On Laughter and Ludicrous Com* 
position — and On the Utility of Classical 
Learning. These Essays were afterwards, 
in 1778, published separately, in jan octavo 
volume. ' ■ . 

Dr. Beattie is not conspicuous as a letter- 
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ivriter. His epistles are either laboured or 
trifling. He either writes with effort, and the 
effort is visible; or writes with negligence, 
and the negligence is offensive. For this rea- 
son, therefore, he is to be preferred when he 
is laborious* There is," in the second volume 
of Sir William Forbes' Life, a letter to the 
Duchess of Gordon, than which I cannot con- 
ceive any thing more trifling to haye beeu 
written by a man of genius* It is one hundred 
and thirty-one of the scries, and, though shorty 
is full of weakness. In a. pastoral romance, 
such a letter from a Strephon to Delia would 
be tolerable : but for a professor of moral phi- 
losophy to implore the kids to frisk, and the 
bees to hum, before a Duchess of Gordon, is 
too risible to be read without contempt. 

In 1783, he published his Dissertations 
Moral and Criticaly in one volume quarto.' 
They consisted of Essays on* Memory aud Ima- 
gination ; On Dreaming ; On the Theory of 
Language ; On Fable and Romance ; On the 
Attachments of Kindred ; and On Illustrations' 
of Sublimity. 

In 1784, a new edition of his Minstrel was 
called for, -and the volume was inscribed to 
Mrs. Montague, and her name inwoven with , 
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the last stanza of the first book. But this was 
not done without falsehood; for Dr. Deattie, 
writing to Mrs, Montague, and mentioning his 
intention, says, that a blank had always been 
left in the last stanza, to be filled up with the 
name of some friend, but he was undetermined 
as to the person. He Awea?, however, that he 
had always represented Mr. Arburthnot as the 
intended friend. 

In 1786, was published his Evidences of the 
Christian Religion^ which ma,y be read as an 
elegant, a temperate, and a forceful explica- 
tion of those testimonies in favour of the Chris- 
tian revelation, in which every man is con- 
cerned. If the arguments do n9t always 
produce conviction, they fail only where con- 
viclion must s'pring from the docility of the 
reader. To a mind wavering in its belief, and 
anxious to arrive at certainty in so momentous 
a point, I do not know any work better adapted 
for its first wants than the Evidences of Beat- 
tie. 

" In the same year a plan was formed in 
Edinburgh, of publishing the prose- works of 
Addison as a separate collection; and it was 
proposed to submit the undertaking to Dr. 
Beattic's, superintendance. - He readily ac- 
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ceded to it, and offered to prefix a biographical 
and critical pre&ce, in the latter part of which 
he meant to have exhibited an analysis of Ad- 
dison's style^ and an historical survey of the 
changes M^hich the £nglish language has sus- 
tained. This plan, however, he did not exe- 
cute, for want, of sufficient health and leisure: 
but the work was {Miblisfaed with Tickell's 
Life, somef notes^from Johnson, and a few more 
by Beattie. It consisted of four octavo vo- 
lumes/ 

In 1789, Dr. Beattie received a donation of 
money from Mrs. Montague^ for his youngest 
]Bon. What the sum was has not transpired? 
iMitwehave a letter from Dr. Beattie which 
shows the utility of reason in defending our 
own condact. 

Towards the close of the year 1-790, he lost 
his son, James Hay Beattie, whose approaches 
towards the grave were gradual and obvious, 
tind whose father, therefore, had not to lament 
the sudden removal of what he held most dean 
•Of this son Dr. Beattie has told as much as 
.can be wished to be fcnown. He seems to have 
possessed learning, but not genius . His sc1k>- 
lastic acquirements, if compared by the stand- 
ard of common acquisition, were immature; 

b3 
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yet, whea wc consider the accidents of birth 
and situation as co-operating to produ<?e them, 
vfe shall hot find mu<;h that need excite asto« 
nishment. ^ More has been done by minds of 
native vigpur^ with numerous obstacles to 
^rercome, and unaided by any.thing but indi» 
vidual application. 

The melancholy event of his death was com- 
municated by Dr. Seattle to the Duchesis of 
Gordon, in the following letter. 

Aberdeen, 1st December, 1790. 

* > . . . . ■ 

'* KNOWING with what kindness and con- 
descension your Grace takes an interest in 
.every thing that concerns me and my Jittle fa- 
mily, I take the liberty to inform you, that my 
son James is dead ; that the last duties to him 
are now paid ; and-^at I am endeavouring to 
return, with the little ability that is left me, 
and with entire submission to the.will of Provi- 
dence, to the ordinary business of life. I 
have lost one who was always a pleasing com- 
panion I but who, for the last five or six years, 
was one of the most entertaining and instruc- 
tive companions that ever man was blest with : 
fer his. mind comprehended almost ty^tf 
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seknce; he was a most attentive observer of 
life and manners; a master of classicaMearn- 
ing; and he possessed an exuberance of wit 
and humour, a force of understanding, and a 
correctness and delicacy of taste^ beyond any 
other person of his age I have ever known* 

f^ He was taken ill in the night of the 30th 
of November, 178flf; and from that time his 
decline commenced. It was long what phy- 
sicians call a nervous atrophy; but towards 
the end of June, symptoms began to appear^ 
of the lungs being affected. Groats' milk, and 
afterwards asses' milk, were procured for him 
in abundance ; and such exercise as he could 
bear, he regularly took : these means length- 
ened his days, no doubt, and alleviated his 
sufferings, which indeed were not often se- 
vere : but, in spite of all that could be done, 
he grew weaker and weaker,, and died the 19thv 
of November, 1790, - without complaint or 
pain, without even a groan or a sigh ; retain- 
ing to the last moment the use of his rational 
faculties: indeed, from first to last, not one 
delirious word ever escaped him. He lived 
twenty^wo year^ and thirteen days. Many 
weeks before it came^ he saw death approach- 
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ing; and he met it with such composure and- 
vpious resignation, as may no doubt be equalled, 
! but cannot bef surpaissed. 
I ^' He has left many things in writing, se« 
rious and humorous, scientific and miscella^ 
neons, prose and verse, Latin and English^ 
but it will be a long time before I shall be able 
to harden my heart so far as to revise them. 

*^ I have the satisfaction to know, that every 

thing has been done for him that could be 

done ; and every thing according to the best - 

medical advice that Scotland could afford. 

For the last five months I kept in my family a 

young medical friend, who was constantly at 

hand : and from the beginning to the end of 

my son's illness, I was always either by him, 

or within calK From these circumstances, 

your Grace will readily believe, that I derive 

no little satisfaction. But my chief comfort 

arises from reflecting^ upon the particulars of 

his life^ which was one uninterrupted exercise 

®f piety, benevolence, filial affection, and in* 

deed of every virtue which it was in his power 

to practise* I shall not, with respet to him, 

adopt a mode of speech which has become too 

comm<m, and call him m^ poor son: for I 
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tnust believe, that he is infinitely happy, and 
will be so for ever. 

^^ May God grant every blessing to your 
Grace, your family, and all your friends* 

^^ The Duke of Gordon has done me the ho* 
nour, according to his wonted and very great 
lumanity, to write me a most friendly and 
sympathetic letter on this occasion." 

The loss of this son weighed very heavily 
. upon the mind of Dr. JSeattie. Sir William 
Forbes represents him as illustrating his own 
line: 

He thought as a sage, bat he felt as a man. 

And indeed, there are few evils of life which 
can afflict us more severely than the death of 
one who unites the character of son, com- 
panion, and friend.. The feelings of the heart 
are acuminated by those of the mind. Our 
loss is forced upon us by more frequent recur- 
rences of its existence; and scarcely an hour 
can pass which does not remind us of him that 
is no more. Dr. Beattie's narrative of his son 
i^ simple, pious^ and affecting : and every al- 
lowance is granted to the father who is em- 
ployed in the mournful office of twining a 
weathe round the sepulchre of his child. 
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For his tomb-stone he wrote the following^ 
Inscription. 

JACOBO. HAY. BEA'TTIE. JACOBI. F. 

Pkilot, in, Jlcad. Mariichul, Proftssoru 

Ad^Useenti, 

Ea, Mddestia* 

Ea, Stiavitate. Morum. 

Ea* Benevohntia, trga, omnes. 

Ea, trga, Deum* Pieiatt. 

Ut. Humanum, nihil, aupra. 

In, Bonis, Uteris, 

In. Tkeaiogia,^ 

In, omni, PMloaophia* 

Exercitatissim o • 

Poette, insupetm 

Rehus, in, Levioribuf, faceto, 

' In, Qrandioribus, Suilimi* 

Qui, Pladdam, Animam, efflamt, 

XIX, Novemb, MDCCXC 

Annos, habens, XXII, Diesque, XIII, 

pATERp MOEAENS. H. M. P» 

In 1790, Dr. Beattie published the first to-^ 
lumeof " Elements of Moral Science;^* and 
in 1793, he published the second. Th^se, he 
says, are an abridgement of his lectures on 
moral philosophy and logic, which he delivered 
in Marischal College: and the principal ob<* 
joct in publishing them^ was for the convc- 
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Bience of his pupils : bnt they may be road 
with advantage by many. 

In the year 179S, he lost hin sister^ Mfs.. 
Valentine, whose death was sudden^ bein^ 
taken ill in the street of Montrose^ carried 
home speechless^ and ^n a few minutes ex* 
pired. She' was a great faToarite of Dr. Beat* 
ti^, and he felt her loss with mach acuteness : 
but he had i^ot yet emptied the cup that war 
^prepared for him. In March, 1796^ his only 
suryiving son, Montague Beattie, died, in the 
V eighteenth year of his age, of a fever of only a 
week^s continuance. He was interred in the 
^ame grave with his brother, and^in which, 
say s^ Dr . Beattie, in a letter to one of his friends^ 
there will be room enough for him. He^'com- 
municated this second calamity to Sir William 
:Forbes, in a letter^ written a few hours after it 
happened, and from which there seems to have 
been a settled stupor upon the mind of Dr. 
, Beattie. . Indeed, after this double loss, he 
never recovered bimsielf. He occasionally cor- 
responded with his friends ; but his spirit was 
broken^ / 

Not many days had elapsed after the death 
of Montague, when an almost total loss ofme^ 
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linLQU respecting it took place. He could not 
recollect what had becem« of him : he would 
search -for hini irt every room of the house, 
and then dliserve to his niece, Mrs, Glennie^ 
*^ You may think it strange, but I must ask 
yoh if I have n son, and where he is ?" This 
lady^ ta restore him to reason, was generally 
forced to recall to his mind the sufficringr of 
Montagiie. 

Sometimes • he would ' acknowledge, witk 
iears, his gratitude that his sons were taken 
from htm, adding, with an allusion, no doubt, 
to their mother's dreadful calamity, ** how 
could I hare bonie to see their elegant minds 
mangled with madness?" When he beheld, 
for the' last time, the breathless body of his sou, 
lie exclaimed, " I have now done with the 
worlds" and he ever afterwards seemed to act 
as if he thought so. 

Ris a nielandioly task to record the wreck 
of a- highly endowed mind: Dr. Beattie^s 
5Uttk under its calamities. In his letters to his 
most intimate friends, he frequently hints at 
the state of his intellect. In one to Sir Wil- 
liam Forbes, he says, " a deep gloom hangs 
upon me^ and disables all my .Acuities, ^md 
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thoughts SO strange sometimes occur to me, .a$ 
to make me ^ fear that I am not,' as Lear says, 
* in my perfect mind.' " 

But his sufferings were drawing to a close. 
In the beginning of April, 1799, he had a 
stroke of the palsy, which, for eight days so 
affected his speech, that he could not make 
himself understood, and often he forgot the 
most material words of every sentence. Of 
this afflicting malady he had afterwards se- 
veral returns. The last took place on the 5th 
of October, 1802. It totally deprived him of 
the power of motion, and in that humiliating 
state his friend and biographer beheld him, 
for the last time, in the month of June, 1803» 

God of our fathers 1 what is man! 

MjLTON. 

TIlis mournful state was protracted till Thurs- 
day the- ISth of August, 1803, when, without 
any apparent pain or struggle, he breathed his 
last. His strength had been rapidly declining 
for.^>s(5me weeks past; and his appetite had 
wholly left him. 

He was buried, according to his own desirej 
with his two sons, in the church -yard of St* 
Nicholas, at Aberdeen. His friend. Dr. Gre- 
gory^ the present professor of physic in 'th$ 
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THE Compiler of th^ present Tolame has met with a letter 
from Gray tof Dr. Beattie, 4ated March 8. 1771, acknow- 
l^dgfing the receipt of the first t>oolc of Hit MimtrtlaxiWM 
publication, and containit^ some- minute verbal criticism^ 
^ upon it. It may be curioos, in the first instance, to know what 
were the opinions of such a man^ delivered in the confidence 
of friendship ; and it may be equally so, in the ^cond> to as- 
certain bow far Dr. Beattie attended to his emendations in 
future editions of the poem. Ppr this purpose the compiler 
has subjoined, by way of annotation, to each particular pas- 
sage, the observations of Gray : and as, in some cases, Dr. 
Beattie differed from the judgment of his friend, his reasons 
for that difference are here given, in his own words, as they 
were found on a piece of paper after his death, and which 
passed into the hands of his friend and biographer Sir William 

Forbes. 

In the commencement of this letter Gray observes, 
« I think we, should wholly adopt the language of 9penser*8 
time, or wholly renounce it. You say you have done the 
latter ; but, in effect, you retain fnred^ forthy meed, wight^ 
ween, gaude, shetie, in sooth, aye, eschew, S^c; obsolete 
words, at least in these parts of the island, and only known 
to those that re^d ouf ancient authors, or such as imitate 

them." > 

Upon this Dr. Beattie remarked as follows : . 

*' To fare, i. e. ^o^o, is used in Papers Ocb^ssey, and 
so is meed: wight {in 9. serious sense) is used by Milton and 
V Dryden. Ween is used by Milton ; gaude by Dryiden ; shene 
by Milton; csc^etc by Atterbury : a^e by Milton. The^ poer 
tical style in every instance (where there is a poetical style) 
abounds in old words." 

It is evident, however, from the notation of the stan- 
zas IB Gray's letter, that two entire stanzas have been omitted 
(sinc^ the first edition,) following the third stanza as it new 
stands. The compiler, not having a copy of the origjjnal 
cditionathand, cannot specify them, ' » ' 
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Am ! who can tell how hard it is io_ climb 
The steep where 'Fame's proud temple shines afar ! 
: Ah ! wbd can tell how many a soul sublime 
Has felt the influence of malignant star, * 
And waf^d with Fortune an eternal war; 
Check'd by th^ scoff of Pride, by Envy's frown, 
And Poverty's unconquerable bar, 
In life's low vale remote has pin'd alone,. 
Then dropt into the grave, unpitied and unknown. , 

And yet, the languor of inglorious daj^s 
Not dually oppressive is to all. / ** 
Him, who ne'er listen'd to the voice of praise, 
Tht silence of neglect can ne'er appal. 

b2 
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There are^ whQ, deaf to mad Ambition*8 call, 
: Wooldikriakt^heastheobstrepcroiistruiiipofFaoiei* 
Supremely blest^ if to their portion fall 
Health, competence, and peace. Nor higher aim 
Had J9f , fvhose simple tale these artless lines proclaim. 

3. 

The rolls of fame I will not now explore ; 
Nor need I here descnbe in UameA lay, 
How forth 7%e Minstrel far'd in days of yore, 
, Right glad of heart) tho* homely in array ; 
His waring locks and beard all hoary grey : 
While from his bending shoulder, doceot husgf 
His harp, the sole companion of his way. 
Which to the whistling w>Qd responsiTe rang : 
And ever as he went some merry lay he sung. 

4, 

Fret not thyself, thou glittering child of pride, 
That a poor Y ill^er inspires my strain ; 
With thee let Pageantry and Power abide « 
The gentle Muses haunt tbe £y^van reigni 
Where thro' wild groves at ef e tbe lemrly twain , 
Bnraptur'd roams, to gaze on Nature's fbamu. 
They hate the sensual, and 9coni t^e vain« 
The parasite their influence never warms. 
Nor him whose sordid soul tbe lovo of gold alams. 



* The pkftreperout trump of fame hurts m^^ ear, though 
ncaat to express a jarring sound. — Qraif. 

f jind from his btwlingf &c. the 'grammar stems defi- 
eient : yet as the mind easily fills up the eUipBitt perhaps it is 
an atticism, and not inelegant, — Gra^f* 

Seattle obviated this objectiim by substituting while for and. 
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Tlio' richest hoes the peacdck's phtmes adorn, 
Yet horror screams from his discordant throat. 
Risey sons of harmony ! and hail the morn,* 
While warbling larks on russet pinions float t 
Or seek at noon the woodland scene remote, 
Where t|K} iffp^ iiosetft carM frMB Ibf hill 
Oh let them Jie'er^ with artlAcial Bote» 
To please a.tymot, straki the little VIIU 
Bot fXv^ whii^IfeBtveo iiiipUitii,ajMl ivaaAer where they will. 

6. 

Liberal, not lavish, is kind Natare*s hand ; 
Nor was perfection made for map. below. 
Yet all her schemes with nicest art are plann*d» 
Good counteracting ill, and gladness woe* 
With gold and gems if Chilian mountains glow, 
If bleak and barren Scotia's hills furiie i 
There plague aud poison, lost and raplae gro,# $ 
Qere peacefal a^v the vales, and pnro the skies. 
And freedeis firei UmioqI, and sparkles in the eyet. 

7. 

The» fviete net^ ihtfiut» to w bout the ind wlfisnl M«ie 
Vo«cbi9<fos a portion ^f celestial fire i 
Nor blame the partial Fates* if they refaie 
The imperial banquet and the rich attire. 

■ I I I ■ ■ ■! I I ■ I ■ ■ I ■ ■ I ■!■ I. I , , I III 

« This is charming r the tliooght and the ejrpresiioo. I 
w^M not be to HypercFttical as to adil, but It is lyrical, and 
therefore belongs to a different species of poetry : Rules 
an^ bmt chaiosi goed' fpr little except wien one can break 
through them (and what is fine gives me so much pleasure, 
that I never regard what place it is in. — Gray, 
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Know thine own worth, and reverence the lyre. 
Wilt thou debase the heart which God reiin'd ? 
No ; let thy heaven-taught soul to heaven aspire, 
To fancy, freedom, harmony, resign'd ; 
Ambition's groveling crew, for ever left behind. 

8.* ^ •,.:, . 

Canst thoH forego the pure etherilil soul 
In each fine sense so exquisitely keen. 
On tUe dull couch of Luxury to loll, 
\ Stung with disease and stupified with spleen ; 
Fain to implore the aid pf Flattery's screen, 
Even from thyself thy loathsome l^eart to hide, 
(The mansion then no more of Joy serene) 
Where fear, distrust, malevolence, abide, 
And impotent desire, ^nd disappointed pride ? 

9.+ 

Oh, how canst thou renounce the boundless store 
Of charms which Nature to her votary yields! 
The Warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 
Th^pomp of groves, and garaitureof fields; 



* St. 6| 7, S. All thisr thought is Wfll and freely handled. 
Here peaceful ar6 the vales ^ &c. ;, JS^now thine own worthy &c. ; 
Canst thouforegOy &c. — Qray. 

+ OA, hotc cansU thou renounce^ &c. But this of all others 
is my fovourite stanza : it is fine poetry ; it is inspiration : 
only (to show it is mortal) there is one blemish; the word 
garniture^ suggesting an idea of dress, and, what is worse, of 
French dress. — Gray, 

On this Dr. Bertie has remarked, << I have often wished 
to alter this same word, but have not yet been able to hit 
upon a better." ' 
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AM: that the ge«ial ray of morning gil4s, 
And all (hat echoes to the song of even, 
All tliatthe mountainV sheltering iMMOQi:»bields, 
And all the dread magnifieenee otheavsepi 
Ohf how canst thou renoance^ and ih^fie ^0 \» forgiven I ^ 



10.* 

• . • - 

These charms shall work thy, ^^mI's eternal health, 
^od love, and gentleness, and J[i\y» impart. 
But these thou must renoui\ce, if lost of wealth 
E'er win its way to thy. fC^rrupted heart; 
For» ah ! it ^loisons like ascprpion's dart ; 
Prompting thVuagenerous wisih^ the selfish scheme, 
The stern r^olve, unmovM by pity^s smart, 
The troublous day, and long dUtre^isful dream. 
Return, my roving Muse, resume thy purposM theme. 

There liv'd in Gothic days, as legends tell, 
A shepherd-swain, a man of low degree ; ' 
Whose sires, perchance, in Fairyland might dwell, 
- Sicilian" groves, or vaRsTJfArcady^ ~ 



* Very well. Prompting th* ingenuous wUh^ &c. But do 
do not say, rambKng muse: wandWingy or deviousy if yoir 
please. — Grau* ' , 

'Upon this Dr. Beattie /eraarks: ** Wandering happens to 
be in the last line of the next stanza, save one, otherwise it 
would certainly have been here.'* He altered it however to 
roving, » ' 

b5 
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But he, I i^cBj wfts of the North Cottotritf:''^ 
A nation fsaa'd + for sohj^^ and teaiaty 's «b£ti%Kfs ; 
2ffttbus,y«tfnodnt5 inaooent, (ho^fkiie&l 
V Patient ^f/toit$ serene auiidttialftYtiis ^ 
lofiexIbU m^th ; ^fodble i&'snm. 

■\ 12, 

The shepherd-swain^ of whom I mention made, 
pn Scotia's tnodiiftains fed his little tock ; 
The sickle, ieytbey at piotigh, he' never dwaj^d ; 
An honest heart was dtmoitafll ills itbdk ; 
H is drh^k th«; living #&ter Ar^id the rotk : 
The triihcy dniii»stt|]»pty'd hh bd«rd,^ndteiit ' 
Th^irltitidly'tle^cetob&fflbwtmelrSshOiJk; ' 
And hie, ih6' 6ft with du^ aiid 8W««lt t^esprent, 
Did guidt ^nd gnard their wi^dertkig;9, wfreresoeVrthey went. 

13. 

From labour health, frbm health contentment springs. 
Contentment opes the source of every joy. 
He envy'd not, he never thought of kings: 
Nor from those appetites sustain^ annoy, 

* There is hardly an ancient Ballad or Romance, wherein 
a Minstrel or Harper appears, but he is characterized, by 
way of eminence, to have been " Of the North Countrit** 
It is probable, that under this appellation were formerly 
tnri^rehended all the provinces to the north of tke Trent. 
9te Percys s Essay dn*^ JBn^A MimtrOs. 

f I like this compliment to your country ; theiihsplicity 
too of the following aarmtive: ealy, st. ld» the words^ofMn* 
wadjimpie ^re too ayaomniotts to come^so «Mr tmdtt 0thear.-^ 

The word simple was changed to humbte^ 



TKat cbance may frustrate, ot iadvlgesoe doy ; 
Nor fiMt his calm and hainble hopes be|[[uil'd i 
He moi&fn!d no recteant friend, nor mislres* coy. 
For on bi& towa tiie Uanclesa PhosW smird. 
And her alone he lay'd, and lov*d her froiaa child. 

Ko jeatoQsy their dawn of lore o^ercastf 
Nor blasted were their wedded daiys w|lh strifo ) * 
Each season loolt'ddelif htful, as it pa^ 
To the food husband and the faithful wl^f 
Beyond the lowly Tale of shepherd life 
They nenrer roani'd f secure beneath thestorm. 
Which in axBbttion^s lofty land IB rife f . 
Where peace and love are caaker'd by the worn 
Of pride, each bad of joy indostrious to delforn. 

The wi|;ht, whose tale.these artless, lines unfold, ^f^v) 
Was all the.of&pfiog of this humble paij^ 






•\ 



His birth nOfOracle or seer foretold.; t % ^^ 

No prodigy appear*jd in earth or air, < 4 \ 



Nor aught tha^ might a . strange event declare. 
Tou g«e6s.each circumstance of Ebwin's birth $ ^ / 
The parent's transport, and the parent's care ; ^^' 
The gossip's prayer for wealth, and wit, and worth ? 
And one long summi^r-day of indolence and mirth, 

16* 

And yet poor Edwin was no vidi^ boy ;• 
Deep thought oft.seem'd to fix his infant eye. 
Dainties he heeded not, nor gaude, nor toy. 
Save one short pipe of rudest minstrelsyr 

* This is all excellent, and comes very near the level of 
St. 9, in my esteem': only perhaps, fMdiomehtlie^ti him mad^ 
falls a little too flat, and rath^ below simplicity.— Gra^, 
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Silent when glad ; affectionate tho' shy : 
And now his look was most demurely sad, 
And now he langhM aloud, yet none knew why. 
The neighbours star'd and sigH'd, yet blessM the lad ; 
Some deem*d him wond'roDs wise, and some bdievM him mad* 

17. 

But why should I his childish feats display T ^ 

Con course', and noise, and toil, he ever fled ; 

Nor cared to mingle in the clamorous fray 
Of squabbling imps, but to the forest sped, 
' Or roamM at large the looefy mountain's head ; 
Or, where the maze of some bewilder'd stream 
To deep untrodden groves his footsteps led. 
There would he wander wild, tHl Phoebus* bearo^ 
Shot from the western diff, released the weary team. 

18. 

Theexplbit of strength, dexterity, or spcedi 
To him nor vanity nor joy could bring. 
His heart, from cruel sport estranged, would blee*- 
To wdrk the wo of any living thing, 
By trap or net, by arrow or by sling ; 
These he detested, those he scorn'd to wield : 
He wish'd to be the guardian, not the king. 
Tyrant far less, or traitor of the ificld. 
And sure the sylvan reign unbloody joy might yield. 

• * 

19. 

ho ! where the stripling, wrapt in wonder, roves 
Beneath the precipice o'erhung with pine ; 
And sees, on high, amidst the encircling groves. 
From cliff to cliff the foaming torrents shine : 
While vvaters, woods, and winds, in concert join, 
And Echo swella the chords to the skies. 
Would Edwin ihh majestic scene resign 
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For aaght the huntsman's puny craft supplies ? 
Ah, no !« he better knows great Nature's charms to prize. 

20. 

And oft he tracM the uplands, to survey, 
When o'er the sky advanced the kindling dawn. 
The crimson cloud, blue main, and mountain grey, 
And lake, dim gleaming on the smoky lawn $ 
t'B.T to the west the long, l<|ng vale withdrawn, 
Where twilight loves to linger for a while $ 
And now he faintly kens the bounding fawn. 
And villager abroad at early toil. — 
But, lo ! the sno appears ! and heaven, earth, ocean, smile. 

, 21. 

'And oft the craggy cliff he lov'd to climb, 
When all in mist the world i>elow was lost. 
What dreadful pleasure I there to stand sublime. 
Like shipwrecked mariner on desert coast. 
And view the enormous waste of vapor, toss'd 
In billows, lengthening to the horizon rounds ' 

Now scoop'd in gulfs, with mountains now emboss'd ! 
And he^r the voice of mirth and song rebound. 
Flocks, herds, and water-falls, along the hoar profound. 

♦ jih, no I By the way, this sort of interjection is rather too 
frequent with yoQ, and will grow characteristic, if you do 
not avoid it. 

In that part of the poem which you sent me before, you 
have altered several little particulars much for the better. — 
Gray. 

On this, Dr. Beattie observes, " I had sent Mr. Gray from 
St. 23j to 39, by way of specimen ; but Sir W. Forbes re- 
marks, ** how they had been originally altered, by Mr. Gray'g 
advice, does not appear." 
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22. 

In truth lie was a strapge and wsy ward wight. 

Fond of each gentk, and each dreadftri scene. 

In darkness, and in storm, he foand delight : 

Nor less, than when on ocean wave serene 

The southern son diffused bis dazzling shene* 

Even sad vicissitode amused iiis soal : 

r 
And if a sigh would scHnetimes iaterrene, 

And down his cheek a tear of pity roll, 

A sigh, a tear, so sweet, he'wbh'd not to crontroL- 

23. * 



r»r 



** <> ye wild grojres, O where is now your Uo^m V 
; (The Muse interprets thus his ten^r thought) 

'* Your flowers, yonr verdureyaad yoor balmy gloonr^ 
" Of late so grateful in the I)our of drought ! ^ 

*' 'Why do the birds, that song and rapture brought 
*• To all yo^r bowers, their mansions now fi>r8ake ? 
** Ah ! why has fickle chance this ruin wrought? 
" I^r now the storm bowls mournful thro* the brake^ 
^ And the dead foliage flies in many a shapeless flake»^ 

^ "Virhere now the rill, meloc^i^,^ ^vste^mi tooly 
*•* And meads, with life, and mirth, and beauty prowi»!d I 
^* Ahl see,.:the unsightly siline,^ and si4ggishiIH)o], 
^( Have all tbe^solitary Taleembrown'd ; i 
^* Fled each Ulxt form, and mute each melting 99Diid>- 
'* The raven croaks forlorn on n^ed spray: 
" And, hark! the river, bursting every .mound, 
" Down the vale thunders ; and with wfisteful Awayr 
*-^ Uproots the grove, and rolls the 8ha(ter*d pn ^ky ^^ay^ 



^» 



«• ir«t«licli ^ d&liay •f all mi owtli s 
**.6)OiiDi^iftiiffr^«9d Met vifljcftliG Miuv 
* * Fair) is t]ie biid <his f«(iMil iliMMrD briflg* forikt 
** Aad fo9UFi!qg,g9|e6.a)iiilM]ie.(l|e CkimlviKfan^ 
" a imtle, ye^ieibifepB, j^ffpe ! yc loiMewf .wan, 
** Ye UiglitUiiK 3vhirlwM8» fipwpe hHiMvy ftlme, 

*^ Mora€ »p file mHU Hui' slk|it» wti|gs.of Time, 
^ Old age €»9MS »n apafis ti» nvra^e all^tjie attiM* 

^- 

** And be it 8o« I^ thpse deplare ||^r 4l»tBi» 
** Whose hope tUll groirels in this dai^k.sqjqan). 
** But lofiy joals, who Ifutk beyojD^tli^ JtPPMl>» 
** Qan^Biikeat ifate, and wonder hour tbe^r^moarn^ 
'* Shall SfMriagta these ^ scenes no^ofexretam i 
^ U,yi99Mr iVjEMte the Jiip's eieroal fie^ ? 
** Saap -shall the orient with myr lyi tre haini» 
^* Aad Spr#i^ shall^onj^r f ital iaflaefi^^f^ed f 
^ Again at(mie the grttve,^gatn^adi»ni the^^oKiM* 

** Shall I, he left forgotten in the d«Bt, 
♦• When Fate, relenting, lets the i|k>wer i^wfc ^ 
*' Shall iNatiire*s.Toice, to jnan alone o^Umty 
*f Bid jbiimy tho' dooin'd to perish, |)gpe tO;liTe? 
^ Is it for this fair ,y irtoe oft must strhre 
** With.disappoiutaieMt, penury, and pain?^ — 
** No ; H^av Vs iininortal Spring ivh^tli yet arrif c » 
*^ Aqd man's majestic beauty bloom xi|;ain, 
^ Bricht,1t(iro' ^e eternal year ^f Love's triumphant reign 
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28. 

this trath sublime his simple sire had taught, 
In sooth, 'twas almost all the shepherd knew, 
ifo subtile nor superfluous lore he sought, 
Nor ever wish'd his Edwin to pursue. 
** Let man's own sphere," said he, '* confine his view, 
*' Be main's peculiar work his sole delight." 
And much, and oft, he wam'd him to eschew 
Falsehood and guile, and aye maintain the right,. 
By pleasure unsedaced, unawed by lawless mights 



29. 



r 

•• And, from the prayer of Want, and plaint of Wo^ 
** O never, never turn away thine ear I" 
'* Foriom, in this bleak wilderness below, 
** Ah ! what were man, should Heaven refuse to hear ! 
" To others do (the law is not severe) 
*' What to thyself thou wishest to be done. 
** Forgive thy foes ; and love thy parents dear, 
'* And friends and native laud; nor those alone; 
** All human weal and wo learn tbou to make thine own." 

30. 

See, in the rear of the warm sunny shower, 
The visionary boy from shelter fly ! 
For now the storm of summer-rain is o'er. 
And cool, and fresh, and fragrant, is the sky ! 
And, lo ! in the dark east, expanded high. 
The rainbow brigh(eivs to the setting sun ; 
Fond fool, that deem'st4^he streaming glory nigh, 
How vain the chace thine ardor has begun ! 
Tis fled afar, ere half, thy purpos'd race be run. 
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31. 

I ...... 

Yet couldst thou learn, that thas it fares with age. 
When pleasure, wealth, or power, the bosom wanUy 
This bafRed hope might tame thy maahood's rage, 
And disappointment of her sting disarm. — 
Bat why should foreslghf thy fond lieart alarm ? 
Perish Ihe lore that deadens young desire ! 
Pursue, poor imp, the imaginary charm. 
Indulge gay Hope, and Fancy's pleasing fire : 
Fancy and hope too soon shall of themselves expire. 

32. 

When the long-sounding curfew from afar* ' 
Loaded with loud lament the lonely gale. 
Young Edwin, lighted by the evening star, 
Lingering an^ listening, wandered down the Vale. 



* I believe I took notice, before, of this excess of allitera- 
tion, longy loadedy loud lament, lon&ly, lighted, lingering , 
. Ustening ; though the verses are otherwise very good, it looks 

like affectation.— Gray. ' 

« 

Upon this Dr. Beattie remarks : *' It does so, and yef it is 
not affected. I have endeavoured once and again to clear 
this passage of those obnoxious letters, but I never could 
please myself. Alliteration has great authorities on its side, 
but I would never seek for it; nay, except on some very 
particular occasions, I would rather avoid if. When Mr. 
tjrray, once before, told me of ray propensity to alliteration, 
I repeated to him one of his owa Unci;, which is indeed one of 
the finest in poetry — 

'Nor cast one longing lingering look behind," 
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There. would he dream of graves, and corses pale;; 
And ghosts, that to the cbamel-dungeon throng, 
Aad dr^ a length of clanking ch^in, and wail, 
TiU sUmc'd by the owPs terrific song, 
Or lAa^t, t)i»t «brie]ui, by fits^ th^ sliDdderiqg alslei alon^ 

S3- 

' Or, when the setting moon, in crimao* tfy*d, 
Hnng o*er the dariL and melanclioly deep. 
To haanted stream, remote from man he hied. 
Where Fays of yore their revels wont to iceep y 
' And there let Fancy roam at large, till sleep 

A vision brought to his entranced sight. 
And first, a wildly-qiurmaring wi|id 'gao ^teej^y 
Shrill to his riqgipg ear } then tapers bright. 
With instai^t^tfieavs gleam, Ulam'4 the v^U of Night. 

34. 

Anon, in view, a portal's bhizoo'd arch 
Arose; the tjriiinpet bi4s tl^ y^^ep luifol^* 
Aiid foi^th a hpst of little w^rr^r? wrfil^f 
Ofasplpg the ^iamon^ I^oee, ^tor^ of gold. 
Their look was gentle, their deinej|^ar b<)^ 
And green their.helms, and green their sil)i attire; 
^nd here and there, right venerably old. 
The Ipi^-rob^ minstrels wake the warbling wire, 
4fi4^ipo ^ith melloTy breath the martin pipe inspire*' 

; 35. 

With merriment, and song, and timbrels clear, 
A troop of dames from myrtle bowers advance ^r 
The little warriors doft* the targe and spear, 
* And loud enlivening strains provoke the daace. ~ 



I 
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They mtot^ fiiey liart^aWBy, tbey iHiecrliftsk&oce ; 
To ri^ht^ tv>I«ft, tlieytbrid the^ing mace; 
Now Ikmndiiikill irith •vi|;orotis iptoliig, tiMa g^ce 
Rapid along: wMlinnuiyiOoIdttrM.mys 
Of tapersv'Kcitti) anil fold^ the echoing^ofcfelt bloae. 

The dMMn is fled. , Proud h«,rbinger^f day^ 
WJio -war^dct llk<^vi|ioB whh thy dariooiahritl, 
F^U dMMiticieer J rf* who of< has reft away 
My ftoei€dy<id» cuid kroi^ht suhstaiiiUil iU 1 

. "I 

* St^ 34, ,35, 30. Sofe yov go too itir in kiiftlMaiiig a 
ftroke of Edwio'i cbifacter and dispogUioa i^ a direct 
narrative, as of a &ct. Iiitbe mean time, the poem stands 
still , and the reader grows inipitieot. Do yon not, in gene* 
ral, indulge a little too moch in deser^^Hon and refUcHonf 
This is not my remark only ; I haVe beard It dbservedby 
others i and I take notice of K here, because these are among 
the stadzas that might be spardT: they are good^ nererthe* 
less, and might be laid by, afidi employed elsewhere to ad* 
▼antage.~-Gra^. 

Upon this Dr. B^attie observes, ** This remark is per- 
fectly just. All I can say is, that I meant, from the begin- 
ning, to take some latitude in the coniposition of this poera, 
and not to confine myself to the epical rules for narrative. 
In an epic poem, these digrefleA^ns and reflections, &c. would 
be Hnpardonable.'' ^ 

f Thtseirpression, iseys Sir W. Fofbetf, alludes to a singu- 
lar, but deep-rooted aversion, wbkh Dr. BeattieaU his life 
e V inred for the crowii^ «fia cock. 



? V. .' 
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O.td thy odised scream, disc^r^ant still, 
Let Harmony 'aye shut her gepflelear ; 
Thy boastfalfnirth let jealous «i^ali spill; . 
Insult thy erest, and glossy pinions iear, l 
And^ever io tbyflreams the ruthless ;fox appita^. 

Forbear, my Muse. Let love' attune thy line. 
Revoke the spell. Thine Edwin frets not so. 

I For how should he at wicked chance repine, 

Who ^fee]9 from evefy change a'miise^ent floi? ? 
Even now his eyes with smiles of rapture glow, 
As on he wanders thro* the scenes of morn, — 
Where the fresh flowers in living lustre blow, 

•" Where thottsanQ pearls the dewy lawfis adorn, -^ 

A thousand notes of joy iil every breeze are borne. 



» t 



)■. . 






;-' f^ 1 ,~i ot 



But who the melodie^ of mori^ can tell? 
The wild brook b^l;[bUng down the mountain side ; 
The lowing herd ; the^sheepfold's simple bell } 
The pipe of early shenUerd diqi descried 
In the lone valley ; echoing far and wide 
The clamorous horn along the cliffs above $ 
The hollow tnurmur of the ocean-tide; 
The hum of bees, the linnetVUy bf love, • 
And the full cTidir that wdke^ the diilversal grove. 



a9. 



The cottage curs at early pilgrim bark ; 
Crowq*d with her pai! the tripping milk-maid ^ngs; 
The whirling ploughman stalf^s afield ; and, harjc ! 
Down the rough slope th^ pQnderous waggon rings ; 



\ 
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Thro' rustling corn th^ liire astonishM springs ; 
Slow tolls the vUlage-cloick the drowsy hour; 
The partridge bursts away on whirring wings; 
De^p mpunis tJie turtle in sequesterM bower, 
And shrill lark carols clear fron^ her aerial tour , 

. 'I 

40. r- • 

O Nature, how in every charm supreme 1 . 
Whose votaries feast on raptures ever new ! 
O for the voice and fire of seraphim, 
To sing thy glories with devotion due ! 
Blest be the day I 'scaped the wrangling crew, 
Fronr JPjrirhD's maze, and Epicurus' sty ; 
And field high converse with the godlike few,' '' 
Who to'th' enrapturM heart, and ear, and eye,- 

Teach beauty, virtue, truth, and love, and melodf .** 

, •. . » 

4J. '■ ' ■■-'^■- ' ■■ 

. J' ' 

Hence ! . ye^ wbo mare abd stiipify the mindf 
Sophists ! of beauty, virtue, joy, the bane ! 
Greedy and fell, tho' impotent and blind, 
Who spread your filthy nets in Truth's fair fane. 
And ever ply your venomM fangs amain I 
Hence to dark Error's den, wh.ose rankling slime 
First gave you form ! hence ! lest the Muse should deign 
(Tho* loth on theme so mean to waste a rhyme,) ' 
With vengeance to pursue your sacrilegious crime. '^ 



♦ Spite of what I have just now said,; this digression 
pleases me so well, thatj I ^onot spare it.-t-Grray. . 
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48. . 

Bat hail, ye mighty masters of the lay, 
Nfttire^ true sons, the friends of men and titrth ! 
Whose song, sublimely Aveet, serenely gay> 
''Amus'd my childhood, and informM my youth. 
O let your spirit still my bosom sooth, 
Inl^ire my dreams, and my wild wanderings goide t 
Yoor voice each rugged path of life can smooth ; 
For wdl I know, wherever ye reside, 
There harmony, and peace, and mnocetace, abide. 

43. 

Ahmcl neglected on the lonesome plain« 
As yet poor Edwin never knew your lore^ 
Save when against the wioter's drencbiiig WBin^ 
Ajid driving fin«w, the cottage sbfit the dcK'r* 
TIkh^ as iostnicte^ by tradition hoi^r, ' 
Her legends when the Beldam 'gan impart^ 
Or chant the old heroic ditty o'er* 
Wonder and joy ran thrilling to Iiis heart i 
Much he tke tide adroir'd^ bat OMire the toneftd art^. 

Various and strange was ifie long-winded talei 

And hsdifi, and knights, and feats of arms, displayed ^ 

Or merry^swaias, who qaaJQTthe nut-brown ale. 

And slug, enamoured, of the nut-brown maid; 

The moon-Ilght revel of the fairy glade ; 

Or hags, that suckle an infernal brood. 

And ply in caves the unutterable trade, *« 

■ • ^ 

* Macbeth. * How now» ye secret, black, and midnight hags, 
What is't you d»? 
Witches. A deed wHhottt a name. 
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'Midst fiends and spectres, quench the mdoo ln*blood, 
Yell in the midnight stomi, or ride the infuriate flood.* 

45. 

But when to horror his amazement rose^ 
A gentler strain the Beldam would rehearse, 
A tale df rural life, a tale of woes, 
The orphan babes, and guardian uncle fierce* 
O cruel I will no pang of pity pierce 
Th&t heart by lust of lucre sear*d to stone ! 
For sure, if aught of virtue last, or verse, 
To latest times shall tender souls bemoan 
Those helpless orphan-babes by. thy fell arts undone. 

46. 

Behold, with berries smear'd, with brambles toni,f 
The babes now famisb'd lay them down to die : 
Amidst the howl of darksome woods forlorn. 
Folded in one another^s arms they lie $ 
Nor friend, nor stranger, hoars their dying cry; 
^* For from the town the man return^ no more.'* 
But thou, who Heaven^s just vengeance dar'st defy, 
This deed with fruitless tears shalt soon di^Iore, 
"When Death lays waste thy ^ouse^ and flakes consume thy 
store. 

* The infuriate flood. 1 woold not make new wofds witl^ 
out great necessity : it is very hazardous at best.— >Cri?^. 

On this Dr. Beattie observes, ** I would as sqoa make new 
coin, as knowingly make a new word, except I wore to in- 
Tent any art'or science where they WMUd be necessary, /n- 
furiate is used by Thomson, Summer^ line 1096. } aad^ which 
is much better authority, by Milton: Paradiae Lost, b. vi. 
»r. 487. 

t See the fiflc old balUi, called^ Th€ Ckitdr4n^i9t the 
Wood, 
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47. 

A stifled smile of stern vindictive joy 
BriglitenM one moment Edwin's starting tear. — 
'* But why should gold man's feeble mind decoy, 
" And innocence thus die by doom severe ?" 
O Edwin ! while thy heart is yet sincere, 
Th' assaults of discontent and doubt repel : 
Dark even at noontide is our mortal sphere ; 
But let us hope; to doubt, is to rebel ; 
Let us exult in hope, that all shall yet be well. 

48. ^ 

: Nor be thy generous indignation check'^. 

Nor check'd the tender tear to Misery given; 
From Guilt's contagious power shall that protect. 
This soften and refine the soul for Heaven. 
V But dreadful is their doom, whom doubt has driven 
To censure Fate, and pious Hope forego : 
Like yonder blasted boughs by lighthing riven. 
Perfection, beauty, life, they never know. 

Bat firown on all that pass, a monument of wo. 

49. 

Shall he, whose birth, maturity, and age. 
Scarce fill the circle of one summer-day, ^ 
Shall the poor gnat with discontent and rage 
Exclaim, that Nature hastens to decay, 
If but a cloud obstruct the solar ray. 
If but a momentary shower descend ! 
Or shall frail man Heaven's dread decree gainsay y 
Which bade the series of events extend 
' Wide thro' unnumber'd worlds, and ages without end ! 
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60. 

One part, one little part, we dimly scan 
Thro' tiie: dark fliediuin of Ufe's feverish dreamy 
Yet^re arraign the whole stupendous plan, 
Jf :b9)t that little part iocoograous seqpi. * 
Nor is that part perhaps what^mortals deem; 
Oft from apparent ill our blessings rii^. ' . 

O then, renounce that impious self-esteem, 
That aims to trace the secrets of the skies : 
For thou art but ^f dust ; be humble, and be wise. 

•51. 

Thus Heaven enlarged bis soul in riper years ; 
For Nature gave him strength and fire, to soar 
On Fancy's wing above this vale of tears ; 
Where dark, cold-hearted sceptics, f creeping, pore 
Thro' microscope of metaphysic lore ; 
And much they grope for truth, but never hit. 
For why ? their powers, inadequate befoce. 
This art preposterous renders more unfit ; 
Yet deem. they darkn^s light, and their vain blunders wit. 

* St. 47f 48, 49, 50. All this is very good. But medium 
and incongruous being words of art, lose their dignity in my 
eyes, and savour too much of prose. I would have read the 
last line, ' Presumptuous child of dust, be hqmble, and be 
wise.' But, qn second thoughts, perhaps, * For thou art but 
of dust,'' is better, and more solemn, from its simplicity. — 
Gratf, 

f Where dark, &c. You return again to the charge. Had 
you not said enough before ? — Grai;* ' 

On this Dr. Beattie observes, *' What I said before refer- 
red only to sophists perverting the truth : this alludes to the 
inethod by which they pervert it." i 
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58. . „ •. , 

Nor waf tiiis aocietit dame a fee to mirffa,* i 
II er Iwllad, jett, and riddfo^s qvalat defiee, ^ 
Ofl cheerM the cliepherdS' mnod^ tlieir social hearth ; 

» Whom levity or $p\e€n ooald o^er eatice 
To purchase chat or lighter, at the prke 
Of decency. Nor let it faith exceed, 
That Natore forms a rustic taste so nice. 
Ah ! had they beeu of court of cify breeds 

Such delicacy were right marvellous indeed. 

53. 

Oft wiiea the TclBt^r-atofoi had ceased to rtiw,* 
He roam'd the snowy waste at eveu, to view 
The cloud stapesdoaM, ffQm> th* Atlaattc wanre 
High-towcrioff, sail aloag^ th' horizon blue : 
Where 'nadst the changeful sceaery ever aew 
Fancy a thoosand woodroas fonas dories 
More wttdly great than ever peocil drem, 
Rocks, torrents, gulfis, and shapes of giant-size. 
And glittering cMffs on cti^ and fiery miapai^ nse. 

bi. 

Thence musing onward to the soaading shore, 
The lone enthuiast oft would take his way, 
Listening with pleasing dread to the deep roar 
Of the wide^weltering waves. In black array 



» Ifer tttu iiis ancUnt dMnuy See. Censidfir, she has sot 
been mentioned for these six stsAzas backwafd.'^Grc^. 



«^ 
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Viben tttlptaBi^oQi deads roird on the autamaal drnj^* 
MvjBa then he hsstenM from the hatrat of man. 
Along the trembling wilderness to stray, 
^hat time the Kghtning's fierce career begaa, 
And o>r HeaTen*8 rending arch 4he ratting thimder ran. 

§5. 

AespoBsiTe to the sprigfitly pipe, when aTl 
In q^rightly danceihe village yonth were jdiaM, 
-Edwin, of melody aye held in thralt. 
From the ntdfj gambol far remote reclined, 
SooO'd with the soft notes warblmgln'the wind. 
Ah then, all jollity seemM noise and fblly. 
To the par< sonl by Fafftqy'S fifo reiliM« 
Ah what is mirth bat tBjrbfil<nc^.ttah«ilyf : . 
When with the charm comi^ar-d of heavenly melaa^holy ! 

m. 

Is there a heart tliat music cannot melt ? 

Alas! how is that ragged heart forlorn! 

Is there, who ne'er those mystic transports felt 

€)f sof itude and melancholy born } 

He needs not woo the Muse ; he is her scorn, f 

The sophist's rope of cobweb he shall twine; 

Mope o'er the schoolman's peevish .page ; or mourn. 



« ITit vernal d^y. With us it rarely thunders in the spring* 
but 10 the summer freqwently.— Gray. : 

Oa this Dr. Beattie remarks, ** It sometimes thonden in 
the latter part of spring. l^uUry day woald be an impfove- 
aent perhaps." He afterwards made it aiffumaa^ 

f St; 55,56. Very pleasing;^ and has much the rhythm 
land ezprestion of Milton in hi; yotttb. The last fbar lines 
8tn]i;e me less by far,«-C^a^. 

c 
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Tet £^nn, Tkite a nobler dootti hkd plannM | 
Son^ tr as hlk iHVoiite and first parsait. 
The wild harp rang fQ-hi^ adventurous hand. 
And laogmifb'd to liis bf^th the pUiotiyfrflute;^ 
His infiU^t nu;^e» tbi^' artl^s,.wasfnot ame^ 
Of ele£;ance ^y^tjtiQ tpok no caref 
For tl^ia oi time. aA4 cidt^f it tb^ fraiti ... 
And £di|ria^B!d ^tia^.tl^s fruit ^o nf^ s . 
As in some f^(nre ^€pp I. mu^se to declaffu 

« The first five^'liMs* chanring^. MfghtiMt th« mind of 
Tour conqueror.!^ cMedtted'aiid softened in the mid-career of 
hlsisafe^iMBiBft) by fieitwf donestle nisfortinie ( introduced by liray 
oT episode, interesting and new, but not too long,) that Ed- 
win's music and its triumphs may be a little prepared, and 
more consbtent with probability ? — Gray, 

Upon this Dr. Beattie observes, " This is aa excellent 
hint: it refers to something I had been saying in my last let- 
ter to Mr. Gray, respecting the plan of what remains of the 
Minstrel.'* He further adds, " Mr. Gray has beem T«i*y par- 
ticular. I am greatly obliged to him for (be freedom of his 
remarks, and think myself as much so for bis objections as for 
his commendations." 

Mi\. Gray died a few months' (Jiily, 1771) afl(;r wilfing 
these remarks ; consequent^ before the publictttton of ikt 
6e,oen4i3ook^ which- was thub^prlted of his critieal ob#er- 
Y«U(VK< It i» reouMrkaMo, tiMU Ui* Bi^attie made' no al^ 
terations in the second editioo^o^ theTjFirst Book, but soeb m 
bad been suggiested by; Gra^, andx»f them |iot aU. In^he^^e- 
cood Bopl^ be cbjyiged notbii^ ex^cef^t mild. for. tta^^^ j tfie/6t4^ 
stanza, and added the 34tb« 



l^fiUiiiite o^di^eorilW,>ioearttH> Mfty^w 6k^$ 
By clMBc^i o# sMrcb) it« •i'er'4 io1i4s vi^W> 
HeMaMd^wHif ciiribfiis afldikiMiMbtir elyd. 
W hate'er of lore tradHidn 'coiMnsiip^y 
From Goilrie «ftU?«> orsdHgv iO^^alll^ c^d, ' 
Rotti«1ii»i«tiH keen to listtm-ttilt^tbfMry. 
At last, tho' long by penary contrprd» 
And solitude, his soul btr grslces *gan iinl^. 



I - 
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TbuiODthocbiUli8{ip9Biaa^dft»H)riaud$ ' r rrr.v 
rJ?»r manor A'laiigBMHHb ;loit. iff sdoWprofoaod'f : - 
When Soh from Cancer seiMbtlie^eatoA'bliind^ 
, And io their northern' catethe stbrmt^sri boond ; 
From silent moontains, straight, with startling sound, 
Torrents are hurl'd ; green hills emerge ; and lo. 
The trees with foliage, clifis with flowers^ are crown'd ; 
Pure rills thro* Tales of verdure warbling go $ 
And wonder, love, and Joy, the peasant^s heart overflow.* 



* Spring and Autumn are hardly known to the Laplanders. 
About the time the sun enters Cancer, theibfields, which a 
-week before were covered with snow, appear on a sudden 
full of grass aod flowers. . Schtffw's msiory of Lapland, 
p. 16. 
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60. 

Here pause, my Gothic lyre» a little while. 
The leisure hour is all that thou caost claim. 
Bat OD this YC^r^e if Montague should smile,* 
New strains ere long shall animate thy frame. 
And her applause to me is more than fame % 
For still with tmth accords her taste refin*d. 
At lucre or renown let others aim, 
I only wish tt> please the gentle 'mind. 
Whom Nature's charms* inspire, and love of human kind. 



* In the first edition it was dedicated to a male friend, 
(Mr. Arburthaot,) though the name was left blank. The 
line then ran, with great want of harmony, thus. 

But if « * « « on this labotir smUe. 
And perhaps, as little can be said in defence of that prostitu- 
tion of praise which transfers the wreathe from one brow to 
another, as of the capricious censure of Pope, who substi* 
luted anew hero to his Dunciad. The Compiler^ 
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MINSTREjL. 

BOOK II. 

'\ 
.•-■.' 1 • ^ 

^^ KJF chance or change, Oh let not man compla^i» 

Else ihall he never, never cease to wail : 
For, from the imperial dome, to trhere the swafft 
Rears the lone cottage in the silent dale^ 
All ftel th^ assault of fortme's fickle gale ; 
Art, empire^ e^rth itself, to change are 4ooiiM $ 
Earthqnalclss hav« rais'd tb heaven the hnmble vale. 
And giM the ttoaatain*s mighty masi entomh*d, 
4Jid where the Atlantic rolls, wide continents have Moom'd.* 

2. 
But sure to foreign climes we need not range, 
Nor search the ancient records of our race. 
To leara the dire effects of time and change, 
Which in onrselvesy alas ! we daily trace. ' 
Yet at the darlcen'd eye, the withered face. 
Or hoary hair, I never will repine : 
But spare, O Time, whatever of mental grace, ^ 
Of candbnr, love, or sjrmpathy divine, 
WhaleW of fancy *• ray, or friendship's flame is mine. 



* See Plata's Ttmeas^ 
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"V. 

3. 

So I» obseqaioua to Trqtfi^s dread command > 
Shall here Without reluctance change my lay. 
And smite ^ijGtplluciyi'eilyitli haiaher hand ; 
Now when I leave t<hat flowery path for aye ' 
Of childhood, wtere I sprorted many a day, 
Warbling and saaqjtfri^4cm'e)e6sly along ; 
Wherp every fs^f,^ sr« lociOiceAt^d gay, 
Each vale romantic, tuneful every tongue» 
Sweety wild, and artless all> fis Edwin's infant sod|^^ 

'♦' ?f nJfV 4W l^r^e (h<U (i.s^f'fJft^PBgHifWff 1*^ 



»/^! 



Is the sof^it^oc of par fPBg^^.WJW. 
Edwin, IK ^o.v'4 /^fMe^ijCf, ffi«$,Bo^:fip«^ 

Tp jww w*fjcli pMff:^^ n^flir ltii^ 

Qb t^««A>Uw >vi|)§8 let yAaW«l^P^>9<IA^» 

Tho* many a sound and ^i^htof wo annoy, 

And many a4{tialffl of care his rising hopes destroy. 

• "•■*-,• 1 ■ 

.9 • ' 

I ^ t . ■ J. 

Vigour frcup Ipil, frpm #f«ublie f ^^»<^, 8r-<)V9^ 

The "fi^t^^ y>im9^f ^j^m vi^mm^^ ^^v^^y . 

Some tints of tf^^i^ici^t ^^y.^ay t^^^l^Ml^, 
But,j^<)aHi|(iflr(^fh^^fhjy^ipglv>tir. ; 

Mark yond^ ^iil9^ ( llUlfli^ to ^ 

- Of aft ll^ie ]K^U)^ iitlwM (9^ lifniFf » IHW WS 
And from the stormy promontory tower, 
And toss their»giant arms amid the skfes, 
While each a8s»ilJUPiMii|t|««nNIM^itf strength supplies 
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6. 

And mw^ke^^irf^ ^^msk ^M^AeepetX^ii rokc 
Gave dtgttlly tD%«#tilVKlooiliilif prime ; 
Aei'imiHts^f' witter <;rr^ wete^hi^thoice, 
And ti^es m&re wild, and motiiitains mbre snbHine. 
Oiitf ev^kig thslie fnmied Hie cAMess fbyme, 
It wa» Ms^hMeeto iraMer fiir sftyroad, 
Aiid<o*er«loaclyeBfhieiieet<»tlHnb, * 

Wbichliewtd^relifsfelcit'hiidiDerer trade} 
A vaXtnppeAf^tttSmWf n deep tettr^d'AbMe^ ** ' ' ' 



?r%i Aer her %M4, eaoinoii^'d oT^e^defle ; 
For focks eh rocks pU\}, as Ify mdgic dpdf/ 
Here8eer<^hM Willi llghtBhig, ^here wftii Ivy gricn. 
Fenced f rote ihe ik&tih and escst this «aTa^ distil $ 
Southwahl a mountafh robe w itfl easy Bwtll, 
Wheiie'lonig:!!)!^ ^ves etenud itanhniir made; 
And to^iH^d'Hie westiem 91m a streamteM^I, 
W bene j tfcro' tiie «lift , the eye, remotte' survey'^d 
Ifillsy and -glttterfug waves, and "sM&i ia gold airay^^. 



.8* 

AlMg itkitB^irvow V14IC7 yaa Kiglit aee 
The :miA4i9tKe4fmftJBiti enHittiflicwioiir ground, 
. JUid40fi(4ndtiliere«B(iiilarf tree, 

Orakeoy iftioev or'Mck "ir iHi iModbive cvown'd. 
Oft didtkeiclffs iteirtideitate tlw setuf 
O^tpBffiidfniigiiiaKB lOMblni|; fMtti on h^ } 
A)Dd feoBi tiie 9«ttinAt ef that traisj^ jnoMld 
Tlie pirehiing^agte ofittras liSeard t«» clr>, 
Or do nsoaqdlns wiQ^i t» siioet aitlMMM «he iky. 



S2 BEAUIKBS OF BBATTiSv 

Ooe coKtrated «p|Qt4here was, ^liat-6|>j>eadi • 
Its flowery bosom to t]|e noc^a-d^ beain, 
Wl^ere mafiy a.Tose-bud rean its blusbiog Mad^ 
And berb& for food witii,futBre4)l^ty tean* . 
^ Sootb'(iby.tbeJulUi^M^uiidoffra?eaRdMreain^ 
. Romantic visions swarm on Edw^^s soa} & 
He minded jdot f^e sun's last trembling -glfsam^ 
Nor.beard firojn far the twilif bj^ «ur£9w toil ;— 
Wbep slowly oo bift^cyar these moviii||; 4^cen(s stele* 

w. 

Hail, a^fol seeii^, t^at c^m tbf'tvott^ed bfcast» " 
A^d woo the weary to profoond re^se ( 
Can Passion's wildest uproar lay to rest, 
*^ And whisper comfort to thei^maQ of wo^ ! 
*' Here. Innocence may waiider^safe f com foei, 
V And Contemplation soar oa s^apb wings. 
** O Solitude, the man who th^e fonegipes, 
** When lucre lures bim, qr ambition stingy. 
** Shall never know t fie source whence real grandeur sjiriags. 

11. 

** Vain man ! is ^nndeiir gifen tof gay attire f A 
*« Then fettbe butterfly tky p)rideiH^>nad: 
*^ To friends, attendaats, armies^ boagbt with hire ? 
*l It 18. tl^ wealmesft thai, reqairea tbciraid : 
^' To palaces^ wiitb goiduaod gems iiday'd ) 
*' l-hey fear the tbief,, mad tremble in the storm :<— 
** Tq hosts, Ibro' caniagie who ta canquest wade> 
*' Bebpld, the victor vanquished by the worm ! 
^Behold^.what d^cds of ivo the Ipcust can.perfonat 
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12. 

** True digoltjr it hh^ whose tranquil mind 
** Virtie haa rMd abore the things below i 
- ** Who, erery hope and fear to Heaven mesigoM, 
** Shrinks not, the* fortnne aim her deadliest b)ow.'^ 
This strain fron midst the rocks was heard to flow 
In solema soands. Now beam-*d*the eTenfatg star ; 
And from embflrtded eloads emerginj[^ slow, 
Cynthia came lidiag on her silver ear ; 
And hc|iry moastaaB-^cUffii those fiiiotly from a^r. 

13. 

Soon did the solemn roice its theme renew ; 
(While Edwin, wrapt in wonder, listening stood) 
** Ye tools and toys of tyranny, adieu, 
•* Scom'd by the wise^ and hated by the good ! 
•• Ye only ean engage the servile brood 
•* Of^ Levity and Lust, who, all their days, 
•* Asham*d of truth and liberty, have woo'd, 
** And hugg'd the chain, that, glittering on their'gaze, 
** Seems to outshrae the pomp of heaven's empyreal blaze. 

14. 

<* Like them, abandon'd to Ambition's sway, 

** I sought for glory in the paths of guile; 

*' And fawn'd and smilM, to plunder and betray, 

** Myself betray 'd and plnnder'd all the while ; 

*• So gnaw*d the viper the corroding file. 

•* But now with pangs of keen remorse, I rne 

* 
*' Those years of trouble and debasement vile. — 

'* Yet why should T this cruel theme pursue f 

*' Fly, flyi detested thoughts, for ^jver from ray view. 

c5 






^ BE A UT IjSf ^f^ BI^^TIB^.. 



'^ HfiAQ^^^fi)^ P^ f«rtWQ( llflfit »riHi Hopwenrshan share 
^^ Ti^il iiei^t, w^m IMftoe^feMp^ly AlrioiBai lust. 
** Aod if^r mi^ no fraagjBw be maa^^ 
'A i^ i€ na fiilflMfr afe tMl bMr> «y aaMt, 

^' AnH wiib mAiv» U»iaiM<A fi>«^ iibia «M^ia Adkn^ 
■rx-uu. W^%^ MWw iPtailr'B ■cyA' Uiia^Vfm-mmmmf^f 

Whose K^lHVe fw tj^HMocBidB tiM iaittft ^fc^af faiie^ 



(( 



" Be all my. pc^O^er fpr vittmp,p.nd fipf^ p^9i9«« , 
*' Of wealth aa4 i^e, 9fiVi^m9 <H>4 pawfs paBsess'd^. 
. *^ Who ever feltiiM weight ,«fj|FO ^9rciap#? 
*' Ah ! wbajl avft49 the kwe 4^ ^Ohiii^,^ Qreece, 
** The lay beaveorpFOiiipted, aB4^ baniaoiiiQip striog^ 
'^ The dust Qf Opl|ic, qk the T>xi«J9 fleece* 
" 4I) that art, fortwiie, en^qMri^, caa |>ri«|;, 

'<'I^t vapUy' ii4^ni tl^ iaaH»W taioi^ 
** Withtrophi^9 r,hy/a?e8, ami f «l#>iffOQ9 of renown^ 
^* la the lii^ep diiageon of some Q^thie dqia«» 
" Where a^ht and desolatioa ev/er Iroipa. 
** Mine ]^ the breeds; hill ths^ sJMrts the d^wa ; 
** Wh«re a gceen grassy turf is all | ^raye, 
^'^ Wi^h hare and there a ^}olet hastfown, 
'*^^t by a brook, or foaataio'a mariowripg wave ^ 
VA^ V^aif^ 9A evening ana ihlx»e'»)v^eily QD^m^ 



J 



18. 

<< AbA Mtker IH i)m village «w»iii rep«lr i 
^ «^ Aotf, lifbt ftf ImH, the vUlaft maHw gty, 

«' Ti^ <|eck vith miwtn faer 1wlf.d»hi»veUM l^ir, 

^ ' «^ AJid «cM^r»t« the netry oMra •# May. 

«* TImtc kit ik9 9k»fheM'» 9*pt (be Uve-loni day, 
*y Fill an tliefrov* witli k>¥c*c b^witehitg w«i 
^ * And whai mMMwMg temm im n^uille grey» 
" Let Midl^ UfMBi^K %a»d tt«lie hAKe to go I 

/ ** No ghost nor ipell my long and last abode shall know. 

19. 

'* For ibo' I fly io 'scape from forinne's lagt, 
** Aa4 hear ihe scans 4)f envy^ ■pite« and soocoy 
. ** Tei wUh vsaokind no horrid war I wage, 
** Yet wUii no hnj^ious spleen nsy hreast is totBo : 

^^>< i^or Tirtoe iost, and r»ii!d4oan, I sioiirn. ^ 

'^ O ICbb ! creatuui*s pride;, heaven's darling child, 
'' Whon Nature's besl^divinest gifts adorn, ^ 

** Why from thy home are truth and joy ezil'd, 

'* And all thy favorite haonts with blood and tears defil'd ! 



20. 

'^ Alot^ yoQ guttering sky what glory streams ! 
** Whoft msijesty attends night's loyely queen ! 
'* Fair laogh onr valleys in the vernal beams i 
«< And moantains rise, and oceans roll between, 
*^ And all conspire to beautify the scene. 
*' But, in the mental world, what chaos d^ear ! 
'^ What ioTtaa of mMumlitl, loathsome, furious mien t 
** O when shall that Eternal Mom appear^ 
*^ These dreadful fonns to chasei this chaos dark to dear ! 



V 



■~\. 
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21. 

** O ThoQ, at whose creative smile, yon hearen, 
M III all the ^onp of beauty, life, and iig^hf * 
*' Rose from tht afaryss^^ wlieo dark Concision', driTear 
*' Down, (lowo the bottomless profound of nig;ht» 
•* Fled, where he cv6r flies thy piercing sight I 
** O glance on' these sad- shades one pitying ray 9 
•* To blast the fury of oppressive might, 
, *< Melt the hard heart to love and mercy's sway, 
*^ And cheer the wandering soul, and light him on>the way."* 

22. 

Silence ensued : and £dwin rais*d his eye» 
In tears, for grief lay heavy at his heart. 
•"And is it thus in courtly Mft,*'^he cries, 
^< That man to man acts a betrayer's part ? 
** And dares Ue thus the gifts of Heaven pervert^ 
'* Each social instinct, and sublime desire P-'— 
•' Hail, Poverty ! if honor, wealth, and art, 
*< If what the great pursue, and learo'd admire, 
^^ Thus dissipate and quencb the soul's erberial fire !!*' 

He said, and tumM away; nor did the Sagi&- 
O'erhear, in silent orisons employ'd. 
The Youths his rising sorrow to assuage, 
Home as he hied, the evening scene enjoy*dV 
For now no cloud obscures the starry void ; 
The yellow moonlight sleeps onallthe hills;* 
Nor is the mind with startling sounds annoy 'd, 
A soothing murmur the lone region fills 
Of groves and dying gales, and melancholy rills. 



• Horn sweet the moonlight sleeps jipoo this banki'— 
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But be from day to day more ftoziom grew. 
The voice stiH ieem*d to Tibrate on his ear. 
Nor darst he hope the Hermit's tale aotme ; 
For Mao he seem'd to love, aod Heaven to fear; 
And njone speaks false, where there is none to bear. 
*' Yet, can man's gentle heart become safeU I 
*' No more in vain conjectoie let mevi^fear 
*' My honrs away, but seek the Hefmit's cell r 
** 'Tis be my donbt can clear^ perhaps n^ care dispel.^ 

At early d^wn the yovth bb journey took, * 
^u And many a mountain pass'd, and valley wide^ 

' Then reached the wildi where in a Howery nook. 
And 8eate4 on a mossy stone,, he spied 
; An ancient nmn : his harp lay him beside. 

A stag sprang from the' pasture at his call, 
V . And, kneeling, Mck'd the withered hand that ticA 
A wreath of woodbine round his antlers tall, 
/ And hong his lofty nec|t with many a floweret small. 

26. 

And now the hoary Sage arose, and saW 
The wanderer approaching ; innocence * 
Smil'd on his glowing cheek, but modest awe 
Depressed his eye, that fear*d to give offence. 
*' Who art thou, courteous stranger ? anfl from whence? 
<< Why roam thy steps to this sequestered dale V* 
.<* A shepherd-boy," the Youth replied, ** fiarhencO' 
'* My habitation : hear my arM^ss tale y 
*^ Nor levity nor falsehood shall thine ear assail* 
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'^ vr. 

** Itfilt ai t foau**, IntMc 4m 3f atttfC's dIannBi 
** 1 4«acb*4 at •▼€ 4hi6 4ildMni»B6 profb&nd ; 
** iLBi,leaateg;^li«rev7oo odk expands iKr arms, 
*«* II«B»d Idietemde difs thine ftWf«l vek<e iebouDd> 
^* {Fiar in tby i|ieedi I wcoenifle tlie semd.) 
•• Y«a iiioiwa'4 for hiifl^d ami, ^advifrtii^lost, 
** Aad Meai^d to ft^ «f k^eaiwmorse ikit wound, 
** Poaderlai; on #»pinef doys by gvMt engroiss'd, 
*« «Or is «lM f WMy <«4ona ^•4ittlp«tiob i^os^'d. 

^ BnHtt^^ i»4»a«illy Kfe^taa ^aift W I^anin!, 
<« Wlicm kaowledge opeasyOfiid exalte-tlMi 90<il ? 
- ^MrhrtFef^rtaaelaTislicd her gifts uBcaraM, 
«< Can scMMme^ tke'iilier^ tieart control ? ' 
" Is glory there ariiiavM by arte, as-foul 
«« Aotliose w'lndi feloas, AendB, and forite, pfan? 
** Spidert ensnare, snakes poisoa, tygers pro#l$ 
*< Love i« the ^odttke attrlbate of maa. 
** O ttask ««laipl€ Yoatk tMs nfystery tvacaii 



'' Or ebe the laiaeatebte «teiltt difi^im, 
*^ AnS give nie%aek the ealni, contented mind; 
*' Which, late eznltlog, vIewM in Nature's firmney 
'^ Goodness uatainted, wisdop unconftn'd, 
^ Orace, gfandear, and otiHty, combined. 
** Restore those traoqvH days, that saw me still 
M Wdl pleas'd with a)l, but most with haman-kind ; 
« Whea Fancy roaia*d thro' Ihdvife't works at wiU> 
« VDch«ok'd by coMidistnist; aBdwHttform^ of i&J^ 



4C 



« Wwl*i4l*P?v t^«ftfefqiM> "iMH?i*P Muni, 
" To the g^y 4(aiiM4^fP94 ^tOfffaptk SfqpUiy 

From «vw iK$»l^e «ar ,tli^ 4s^MM ^>fH^ ? 
«( Sbo\|144 )MiQfi4t])e e^tppt of JM^^oftn fo^y JMDffW ? 

St. 

«^Ba#k(wittadar#Diig4rts^HP%eM^iMi; ' 
M Hor ¥«ttliir» to •rMirigii>4lie 4rca4 4^eme : 
** For know* to au», 9Sc«Bdidatefor h«M<eii, 
M Tlir^okp of Tlie^ l^tovsal 9ak^ Befree ; 
'' And tbn diviiw ^i^rofottfc lo tliee ' 

*^Boei viftat, iMppia^et, «iid beavea, coofeyi 
'' F«r TiKM Is ike ckiM of K^erty, 
<> Aad luppinewof virtve; nor can tfae^r 
^^ Be Iree to keep the patb, wIm> are oM free to siny. 

. i^ ¥ei iMUre nt not. I weiM aHay Hiat grief, 
*^ WJikli ehe miglit tliy yenog Tirttte overpower^ 
^ Ai|4 In tky eoavefse I sball find relief, 
^ Wb«p the dark shades of melancholy lower ; 
^ For soHtiide has many a dreary hottr, 
M £iven when exempt from grief, remorse, and paia: 
^ Comeofteotfaea; for, haply, in my bower, 
^^ AmweM^t, kaowiedge, wisdom, tboa may*8t gain* 

<* If I onef oiillDpv9ve, Itu^e noi Ht '4 la ^ain.'^^ 



►», 
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And now, at Ira^, to "Edwin's ardent gaze 
The Mase of history unrolls her page. 
Bat (b¥r, alas t the scenes lier art displays, 
To cliarm liis fimcy, or bis lieart engage. 
Here cliiefs their thirst of power in blood assuage. 
And Mi^ight their flames wftb tenfold fierceness bum s 
Here smilfaig Virtue prompts the patriot's rage^ 
But, lo ! ere long, is left alone to mourn. 
And languish in the dust, and clasp the abandon'd uni. 

34. 

** A»bitlOn*s slippery yerge shall mortalfttftad, 
" Inhere ruin's gulpb unfathom'd yawns betfeath! 
«< Shall life, shall liberty, be lost ,(he said,) 
'< For the vain toys that pojnp and power bequeath ! 
" The car of victory, the plume, the wreath, 
*^ Defend not from the bolt of fate the brave : 
*' No note the clarion of renown can breathe, 
** T' alarm the long night of the lonely grave, 
(( Or check the headlong haste of Time's o'erw helming wave.* 

35. 

"Ah I what avails it to have traced the spriogt, 
^* That whirl of empire the stupendous wheel ! 
*^ Ah! what have I to do with conquering kings,, 
** Hands drenchM in blood,and breasts begirt with steel t 

. « Of this stanza, which was added by Dr. Be^ttie, in a 
second edition, the Compiler would observe, that It is a dose 
imitation of his friend Gray *s stanza in bis Elegy^ beginning,. 
'' Can storied mrn on animated bust*. &C.." 



*< T* tlioil/%1tiim'y«tQretM|^1iil» thfok aikd feel, 
<* Heroiis, «lai'1 lire UiiBfi of inim coocvrn. 
** Conifl HiMidfry mail*! lecrtt bcftft rereftl, 
'* And wlMU imporlB a hcaTen-born miBd to lean, 
'< Her inuMoripti t* explore wtat bosom would not Team 1 

36. 

<* This praise, p Cheronean Sage,* is thine ! 
«< ( Why shoiild ^is praise t» thee ^lone lidon^ ?) 
** All else fronf KMtfre't bioriH 'path diedine, 
** Lar'd b^ the toys that captivate the thren; ; ' 
** To herd in cabfnets aftd eampr^ aiiion^ 
** Sp<^, cahiag^, and the crael pomp of pride^ 
** Or chant, of heraldry, the drowsy tobgi ' 
^ *' Htow tyrant blood o'er many a regidn wide,' 
** Rolls to a tfaonsand throne its execrable tide J 

37. 

" Oh who of man the story will unfold, 
** Ere irictory and empire wrought annoy, 
^ >« In that elysian agc^ (misbam'd of gold) 
^ The age of love, and innocence, and joy, 
** When all were great and free ! man*8 sole employ 
" To deck the bosom of bis parent earth i 
*^ Or toward bis bowe^'the ttiurmaring sfream decoy, 
*^ To aid the flowret^s Ibitg^^xpected iiirffa,- 
** And lull the b^ of pieati^, and crown the boM of mirth* 

38- :/„...:'.... 

** Sweet were yoar shades, O ye primeval groves, 
*^ Whose boughs to man his food and shelter lent, 
• '* Pure in his pleasures, happy in his loves, 
" His eye still smiling, and bis heart content. 

., . / . ( 

« Pktareb. 



39. 

«' Toi]M«i;cf 4|h>9Q^ baUQwVlib4»w«F»s '4if JB;^c9i*8 beam 
** P«lMr*4 0)|»tiiie visi<in of 4M;^m^ivr'(d B^qd, 

^« jgWi«» tiiHlo «w*«t -KawtW-i! ray j.Mi4.b«Ul 4l«e»4rcam 

" I jQWr l^l^^«fCiLp»e ao4 FrWicyJlewl,»t(> ga, 
'* And meditate on Heavenj enough of earth I know.' 



»» 



- ••■•40. ■; 

*' I camo(.l]|Uime.M^y phoice,". ti«e ^iag.erreplii^, 
** Fq^ joft aD4 €imaAth ai=^ f'aiHS^i't JloiKery inra^'S. 
'^iMy«^t«veot^<y«,4f,lfi^wit|laat>,glu<)r> ' 
" The 3ioj)9g:a4KifiUvcpr.mi9a^y pl^gwu 

*' That soon most fail^.^^ leave the wanderer blind, 
** More dark and helpless fof, than if it ne'er had shin'd I 

*• JFwicy «wn»t^»wl>Hf It eootJwf , the h^> 

*' And while it dazzles, wounds the mental sight: 
' ~'~trrfQ j^jy^ ^^ii heightening charm it can imparl, 

<< Bat wraps tbe>lMaKi4f «7i In tenfold night. 



. ! 
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*' its vhim^i&W^ mvf i^Cfl^VWWf - I • 

46: 

*' ClaA»tkftMl^Mg4irsOf»«»tti4fi«pfti''d, ' 

«< Wellwt Qn>ear|hiu^otberflMa4iavefmr<d : ' 
" WeraiHiey t«e«6fts|tfl'l< jbet>iidt^'dee|lkfr. 

H< Yel sbaH thek* iaie Untnicl, If 4t ^iPcUre, 



43. 



it 



*' Wb^tfcluunnstb^lilistpnG Mf)9ff,(i4{CM;o9'0n^<poii9> 
* * Ap4 \kV>^% jfyatf tyr^iU?, wben s]b« ;4ri(pg|^,)i^ flight, 
** Tq JiaU the p^tiTJipt Pxj.oqe, ^ljiQs,eju9^|()^U, 
'* Sjicjre(lU>.sc;i(BPfe,,liibwty*awlr^|[bjt,^ p^ / 

*' SMI sbl9(9 tbel>oa9|Lftp4 ffr,«i]4^f;^f iRiuM^t^t 
'* In power, and man wkh man for mutual aid Goinbjn'd ? * . 

":'■■■" ■ . '4*: '. 

■ •••*♦•■ ■ * , " 

..ifbpBil«.MCBiA MUtfv by FreaAMi Toav'tf I 
-: '^jfiiiit,aaQWiibBMda»vvJieB by Law wstpaia'A f ^ 
1 . r. ; ^^wWMiODt yoii:9f)|iajt*wei« «M ^ tAgqp'vctiilK b«id : 



44 B£AUTIE6 OP BBATTIK. 

" Sublin^d by yoa, the Greek a^d Roman relgn'^dr 
'* lo arts vnrivaird : Oh, to latest dayv, 
*' Id Albion may yonr inflaence, nnprofan*d, 
** To godlike worth the generous bosom raise, V 

*' And prompt the Sage*s lore, and fire the Poet^slays ! 

46. 

** But now let other themes onr care engage* ' 
'< For, Ip ! with modest yet nvijestie grace, 
** To curb Imagination's lawlessi rage, 
** And from nfitbin the cjb«rish'd heart to brace^ 
** Philosophy appears. The gloomy ra^ ' • 
** By Indolence and mppiag Fancy bred, 
** Fear, Discontent, Solicitude, gif e place, 
*' And Hope and Gonrage brighten in their stead. 
** While on the kindling soul her vital beams are shed. 

46. 

. " Then ^skcDfirom long lethargy to Kfe* , 

** The seeds of happiness, and powers of thought; 
*' Theojarriug appetites forego their strife, 
'* A strife by ignorance to madness wrought. ' 
^* Pleasure by savage man is dearly bought 
' *' With fell revenge, lust that defies control, 

. *^ With' gluttony and death. The mind untaught 
** Is a dark waste, whei^e fiends and tempests howl ; 

r 

** At Phcebus to the world, is Science to the soul. 

* The influence of the Philosophic Spirit, in hnmanizing 
the mind, and preparing it for intellectual exertion, and 
delicate pleasure $'^in exploring, by the help of-gemnetry, 
the ayslem of the untverse ;— in banishing mpentkidn ;— in 
promoting navigatidn, agriculture, medicine, andvuiM and 
political science ;*-*«from stanza 46 to «taoza 56. *- 
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** And ReaMm now, tkro* oa]iiker» time, tad i|ptce« 
'< DarlB the keen luiitre of her seriom eye, 
** And learns, from facts c<iMipar*d, the laws to trate, 
** Whose long pvogression leads to Defty. * 
** Can mortal strength presame to soar to high t 
** Can mortal sight, so oft bedimmM with tears, 
** Saeh glory bear f — for to t the shadows fly 
** From Nature's fkce; Conflnion disappean, 
^* And order charms the eyes, and hamooy the ears. 

48. 

** In the deep wipdings of the grpye, no more 
*^ The h^ obscene, and grisly phantom dwell 9 
** Nor in the fall of mooatain-fitream, or roar 
'* Of winds, is heard the angry spirit's yell 1 
** No wizard matters the tremendous spell, 
*' Nor sHiks cooTUlsive in prophetic swoon $ 
** Sdt bids the noise of drums and trumpets swell, 
'* To f^e, of fancied pangs, the lab*ring moon, 
**Vt chase the shade that blots the blazing orb of' noon. 

49. 

'^ Many a long lingering year, in lonely isle, 
** StnnnM with the eternal turbulence of waves, 
** Lo, with dim eyes, that never leam'd to smile, . 
** And trembling hands, the fiimbh'd native craves 
** Of Heaven his wretched fare : shivering in cavdi, 
** Or scorch'd on rocks, he pines from day to day | 
^ But Science gives the word ; and lo, he braves 
** The surge and tempest, lighted by herray* 
^ And ta» hi^pier land wafts merrily awayk 
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56. 

EnnpterM by the Hermit's strain, the Toath 
Proceeds the path of Science to Explore. 
And now, ezpandini^ to the bemkis of Ttitth, 
New energies, aiM chaips unknown before^ 
His mind discloses i Fancy now no more " . 
Wantons on fiiekle pinion thro' the skies ; ' *'■ 
But, fiz'd in aim, and conscious of her power, 
Siibtime firom caiise to caitfe iextats to tise, 
Creatioa^s blended stores arran^g as the flleS. 

57. 
Nor love of norelty aloqe inspires, 
Their laws and nice dependencies to scan; 
For mindful of the aids that liferequircs, 
And of the services man owes to man, 
He meditates new arts on Nature's plan { 
The cold desponding breast of Sloth to warm. 
The flame of Industry and Genius £ui9 . 
And Emulation's noble rage alarm. 
And the long hours of Toil and Solitude ta charm. 

68. 

But she, who set on fire his infknt heart. 
And alljiis dreams, and all his wanderings sliar'4 
And bless*d, the Muse, and her celestial art. 
Still claim the finthosiast's Ifnd^nd^rat re^gard^ 
From Nature's beauties variously cQiapar'd 
And variously combin'd, he learns to frame 
Those forms of bright perfection,* which the Bard, 
While boundless hopes and boundless views iniitaie, 
Enaniour*4 coasecirales to never-dyiqg fanie. 



« General ideas of excellence, tfie Immediate archetypes 
of sublime imitation, both in painting and'poetry. See Art* 
itetk*i P9ttk$i and tin JHscourm pJ Sir Jnhm Reynckk* 




s». 

i0{ late, with cttmbersome, tho' p^mpMs sh&Wf 
Edwin would oft his flowery rhyme defkce. 
Through ardour to adorn; but Nature now 
To his experienced eye a modest grac6 
Presents, where Omainent the second place 
Holds, to ihtrinsic worth and just design 
Subservient stilL Simplicity i^ace , 

Tempers his rage : he owns her charm dtirine, 
Ajid clears th' ambiguous phrase^ and lops th* unwieldy line* 

eo. 

Fain would I sing (much yet unsung remains) 
What Isweet delirium o'er his bosom stole, ^ 
When the great Shepherd of the Mantuan pUins* 
Ws dei!P ttajeffHc melody 'gan roll : * 
'Fain would I sing what transport stormM hik soul^ 
How the red ^current throb^d^ his veins aldng, 
'WlfCB, likeVerides, bold beyond controul, - 
Without art gfaeeful, without effort strong, 
Homer fais'd high to heaven the loud, th* impetuous soo& 

61. 

And how hi8>lyi«, though rude hdr first eftays. 
If bw fflLiUed tasooth, 4o trinnph, to complain^ ^ 
Warbling' at will through each harmonious mace,^ 
''' Was taught to modulate the artful strain, 
I fain would sing : — but, ah ! I sIriVe in vain. 
8ighs fi*om a brealLii^ heart my voice confound. 
With trembling step, to join yon weeping train, 
I haste, where i^eams fitnereal glare around, 
And, mix'd with shrieks of wo, the knells of death resound. 

• Virgil^ 
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Ad{«D| ye la^s, that Fancy's i|6wers aflorn^ 
The soft aomsement of thf ViajtftiBt mind I ^ 
He sleeps io dost, and all the Muses moom, 
He, whonKeach virtue fifd, ^ach grace jrefia*4j 
Friend, teacher, pattern^, darlio|; of Qaaakiad!* 
He sleeps io dust. Ah, how shall I pursue 
ilf y theme ! To heart-consumhig grief resigoM, 
Here, on his recent grave I fix my view, 
And pour my bitter tcttrs. Ye flowery lays, adieu 2 

■ m. 

Art thou, my Ghegort, for ever fledl 
And am I left to UQavailing wo ! 
"When fdrtuoe^s storms assail this weary head, 
Where cares long sinoe have shed jintimely jnow ! 
. Ah, now for comfiofrt whither shall I go I 
Vo more thy soothing voice ny anguish eheers : 
Thy placid eyes with smiles no longer glow, 
My hopes to cheVish, and allay my fears, 
-^18 meet that I should mourn : flow forth afresh my teatfs, 



f This czcdlcnt person died suddenly on the 10th of Fe> 
^^mary, 1773. The conclusioo of the pgem was writtr^ » 

&w4Ays^>er' ^ 
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RETIREMENT, 



1758. 



WhSK in tlie criaMMi ddoi offSvei, 

The liiBgeriiiig li|^ decayf, 

Add Helper m the froai of Bitmfem 

Hit glittering gem di«pUiys I 

Deep io the tilent Ymie, iiiiMCBy ; 

Beside a InlliBg tlream^ 

A peosiTe Tonth, of pU^id nueoy 

I&dulg'd ihift tender tfaeme. 

'Ye cliffs, 4n boary'graiidear pir^ 

H igh o^er the gliroineriqg dale ; 

Ye woods, along whose windingt wild 

Murmurs the solemn gales 

Where Melancholy strays forleniy 

And lYo retires 4o weep^ 

What time the wan moon's yellow hon 

Cileams on the wepteAi deep i. 

To yon, ye wastes, whose artlesi charm 

]^e*er drew Ambition's ey^, 

Scap'd a tnmoltttons world's alanns^ 

To yoar retrepUf I fly« 

Bcf^ In your rnoti seqaester'd jbower 

Let me at last rediney 

Where Solitude, mild mo4«stS^ower» v 

Leans on her iTy'4 shriiie% 



6S BEAUTIES iqV BEATTIE* 

I How shall I woo thee, matchless Fair t 
I Thy heavenly smile how win I 



^ Thy sttllMM smooths ih^ bf ow of ^Carey 
I And stills (he storm within. 

O wilt thou to thjt fiurourite gro?e 

Thine ardent votaigr brmg* 

And bless his howaiidi)id them move 

Sereney on silent wing ! 

Of^ let Rcntmbranoe sootl^ his «iSnd 
lYith dreams of ftirmer days, 
^hen in the lap of Peace reclin*d. 
He framed his infant li^s{ 
When Fancy imr'd at la^ge^ nor Cart 
Nor cold Distrust alacm'd, 
Kor £nvy with BMligaant j^are 
His simple yoatk had hatta^d* 

'Twas then, O Solitude ! to thee 

Hb early wiw» were paid. 

From heart >sincerey and warm, and free. 

Devoted to the shade. 

Ah why. did Fate his steps decoy 

In stormy paths to roam^ 

Remote lirom aU congenial,^ !— 

Oh take tlie Wjanderer home. 

, Thf thadvi tl^ tileo(e> now be fOnt, 

: Thy charms my only theme } 
My hapattho hellaw dl#y whose f»bio 
Waves o*er the gloomy stieam. 
T^heaee the scar*d <iwl on pinions gra^ 
Breaks from the mstHfig houghsy 
And down the tone vale aaOs sway 
To more profooMl reptfe. 
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Oh, while to thee the woodland pours 

Its wildly warbHng 8*«s» 

And balmy, fi^tifi the "baiil of flowers, 

The zephyr breathes along i 

JLot no rode sound invade from far^ 

Ko Vf^tairt tool be nigh, 

Jfo ray from Grandeur's gililed car, 

^iash on the startlf d eye. 

, Jfmtiiaome pilgrim through the gU^ 
Thy l^QW*d bowers explore, 
O guard from liana his howy hejid». 
And listen io his lore i 
For he of j^ys diyiiie shall !^ ' ' 
ffh|i^ i|r«ei| ^Bft earthly "WIS 

' And ts^wpiph o'er the niighly fpeft > 
Tha^^Blp»iiii bisiieairt b0k>ffrv i 









r.. ^ 



Eor|iff,,no mo?c thA pa^h ioTitei 
Am'bitiOD loYet.to trx^ ; v , ,. 

Ne^fipre I f\iaib those toilsome, hej^t| 

By gaiipAil Hppe misled » 

Leajj^.wy fond fluttering, heart no nio^« : ^^ , ] 

ToMlirth^fi^iveiitogstratfi;;. . 

For present plouHre soon is p'f^^ . , t i 
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WBITT£N IN TUB TBiJt 1758. 



Still shall nBthinking man inbstantial deem 
The fonna that fl^t thro' Fife's deeeitfol drettl»^ 
Till al aomt stroke of Fate the vision fllet. 
And tad realities in Inrospect Itsd ; 
Andy.ffom el^sian slaniber^ ^dely toro, ' - 
The ftartledfoul awakes, to thii>k, and mdnrow 

O^yty whose hoors in Joeimd train ad^mncr, 
Whose spirits to the son|^ of gladness diliKie» 
Who flowery plains te endlete pomp surte^, 
GHf tering in beams of yisioaary day ; 
0hf yet while JNte d^ays tfl* Impending ttro. 
Be rons*d t0 thought, anticfjpat^ the blow ; 
Lcst» 1^^ the lightningVgnince, the sudden Wi ' . 
Flash to confound, aa<f penetrate to kili $ 
Lest,, thos^ encompassed with funertaTgloORi^ 
lithe me» ye bend o'er some untimely towb^ ~ 
Poflr ybHr wildf ravings In Ntgfaf s flighted* ear, 
iind haK pri^nonnce Heaven's sad«d dt>otir tevere. 

Wise^ Beaoteousy Good t O every grace c^osbiii^ 
That charms the eye» or captifates the mind ! 

tj*resh» as the floweret opening on the mam^ 
Whose ledtei bright irojfi of \h^\d pearl adoral 
/Sweety aft^the downy-pinioned gale,. that ro»es- 

To gather fragrance hi Arabian groves 1^ 
">]Q^{ld,^ as the melodies at dose of 4ay9 
^ That hcaid remote along the mile ^Q9j t 



Yet, why wilh these comparM I What tinl« fo «»#, 

^ What sweetness^ mildtie^^ tao be maldiM with tiiiii4 ? 
Why roam abroad^ since r^ollectioa tnie 
Restores the lovely form to Fancy *s view t 
Slill let4iie pa% and every care beguile) 
Gaae on that cieeir, wher^^l the graces tntil* | 
That toul-eipressing eye, benigidy bright, 
Where meekness beams ineffable deligtit ; 
That brow, where Wisdom sits enthr6n*d serene, 

- Each feature fofms, and dignifies the mien : ' 
Still letme listen^ while Her wyrds impart 
The tweet ef)isi«B6 of the blamelest heart, 
TiU all my tmi], each tamaltcharm'd away. 
Yields, gesAy led, to Virtue's easy sway. , 
By thee impir'd, O Vt^^e, Age is young, 

. An4 miasic wvbtai from the fidtViag topgnei 
Thy ray cre^ye cheers tke clq«ded braw, 
And deck* the fSsded cheek witk rosy glow, 
Brightens the joyliBK ii^ect, an4p8P^iies 
Pore heafcaly lastfe to the langdid ey^ s 
But wlun Yoirth*s living BloMi HiUe$a thy be«|M| 
lUitilleii oTthe view the glory itreami, , 
JUore, WonBer, Joy, alleniatrty aldrai, 

^ABd Bemty daisies with angelic charm* 

Ah whlth^ fledl ye dear Ulttsions stay t 
LcH 9^ Md Mleot Ucs the lof e^ day. 
How are the roses on thotxbeek decayed. 
Which late the purple light of youth display'dl. 
Health on her fonn.each sprightly grace bestow'd % 
Wittt lifls and thought each speakii^ feature glow'd# 
Fair wai tl|e tdomomy soft the vernal sky i 
Elate with hope we d^iji'd no tempest nigh { 
When lo, a wblrlwind's iastantaoeont gi|st 
Left all its beiuttiet withering in the dust. 
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e«ld the «)f% band, tliat Bo«4li*d Wo*s 
Afl4jqiu»cVd» the eye» th6 pkyimf tear thai shedS 
And mute tlie voice, whosfc pl^asio^ acccntft s^ley 
lofasing baim, iato the rankled 84>ttl!. 
O Death, why arm with cruelty thy ii^wer*. . . 
^^"^l. Aod 8|i«i« the idle weed, yf t l«p Hw iower ! 
f IVby fly thy ihalts in lawless evrot driven 1 
Jt Virtue thea no more the care of Hea/rea I 
But peaM, boli^ thought! be stilii. my bimliag hctitii 
We, Dot Biaz A, feU the fatal d^rt. . \ .^.' 

^ap'd thejdtt^s^oB,^ does the Blave coB^^aia, 
Nor blesi tl^efirieiMUy kmA tk^ih&tkttiikbthmukh 
Say, plnef not Y irtua for: tkm ]^n^ifigm9m% . 
Co this dark wild cfadeouk'd i6, romA Mkotmi . £ 
Where RaaMo'smeteoiNn^i, w(itl|»icii^.^ov. 
O'er tbedaa gtopm adartalfiiligiitwariay ttoaai » 
Disclosiogj. dnhsauB, ta A* affaghled ^c» > 
O'erw hrlmiiag; aAMOdaiiB lotAaiiaf fimaam }ii§k^ 
Black billowy decys io 8tiUBi|i;pMpcti|^l»«!d^; 
And weary wi^ ia wildflHi^ kahprwlhs imU J >.' :. 
Oha^itraker«h«khMnMrth»hiiiidijafQlaflr^ . . 
Darts through tka twdimg §}mmaitkA UaaaoC id^f^ . 
And wiogs thfi aaat iwftii bnilHnw iffigbt 4»i<*r» , 
Where dangenthitei^. and feipi alttmi^ «MM« : A 

Tcanspodtiijf thooghtr iwralotai^ vife^nay 
The tear of grief> and wake a MUar lay; 
But, ah ! th^iwiBMiiiig aye o'erflawi aaewi 
Nor chi^sl^ the 4acrad drof s to pity due ; . 
Lo» wbefe lA sfieeefakBi, hopekai aa^alfl^ head, 
O'M h«r U/t'A dostt Ue P^traafc, BfaAher^ Friandl; // 
How mn the hope afiaaiit Batttaai^thyatniiv. ' 
Nor Somm^dBeadaolamaity pi»ftfles 
3yiix'd with yaa daoapiag MaurnaoBy oa her hte* V 
losileocesha^ikesyafiaihctiiBtaar.. - i J 
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. ODE TO HOPE. 
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I. 1. ' 

\J TtfOUs who g1ad*8t the pensive lo^I, 

More than Aarora*a smile the swain furloni, 

Left all night loi^ to monrn 

Where desolation frowns, and tempests howl ; 

And shrieks of wo, as intermits the storm, 

Far o*er the monstrous wilderness refound, ^ 

And cross the (loom darts many a shapeless form^ ^ 

And many Bt fire-eyed Yis^ge glares around { 

O come, and be once more my guest : 

Com^, for thou oft thy suppliant's tow bast he«rd> 

Aa4 ofl with smiles indulgent chejft^'d 

And soolh'd him into rest. 



r I 
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Smit by thy raptare-beamtog eye *<-*•*' ^^■ 
De^ idashlng thro* the midnight of their mind^ V ' 
The sable bands combined, ' * ^\"» 

Where 1^T*& black hlanne^ bldatb the troubled HHy. 
Appaird retii^. Suspicion hides her head, '*. '^ 
Nor dares th* obliquely i^eaming^eyebdll raise 
Despair^ with gorgDn*figured veil oVrSpre&d^ 
Speeds to dark Phlegetbon's detested maze* 
Lo, startled at the heavenly ray, 
With speed unwonted Indolence tip$prings>' ' 

And, heaving, lifts her leaden wings, ' ' ^* 

And saUen glides away: ''* \ '^ * ' ' 
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I. 9. 

Ite t]ioii9fta$ fotint^ by piiaui& ]^ain|y. t>^i|^d^ 

Di8Solve.r-fAlM»fe the tparUing flood 

When Pbcrlraf rears hU a,wfiill>rowr 

From lenethciiiiis lawn and valley lofr 

Tbe troopt of fohbon vifU letife^ 

AloBi; the plain , - \ 

The joyous Wa1» 

£yes the *gay Tillages i^in, J 

And gold iUorain'd spire I ^ 

While 6b the billorvry ether borne 

Floalk the loose lay's joTiaT measare; 

Andlfj^t along the fairy Fleasore, 

l^er green robes glittering fo the mornv 

Wantons (^B silken wing. And goblins alt 

'Tor the damp dongeoB ShrinM y or hoary halT, 

Cr westward, wrthimpetaotis flighf, 

ftfaooit»tbe desert realms of tlieir congenial- Kigfit*- ' 

Wbeir ffnt o» Childhood's eager gaze 
Iitle's nucied laiidscape,, s^retcb>*d imiBCiiia arotod^ 
lUirts oat of night profoondy 
\ Shy foice incites to tempt th' untroddea-maie.. 
Jpbojl hr surveys thy mild nnternaifiica, , 
ffBh liaehful eye still kindling a» he Views, 
^A^r wftile thy lenient arm supports his pace,. 
Witli Ikeatiqg beail the upland path- pursues s. 
nrpolli that leads, where, hung sublimet 
i(i*iCMiaftur» youth's gallant trophies^ 
IsFaPCy's rainbow ra^, InTite 
Sb^WiiU nrreiio cUM*^^ 
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OM TO IM9I. : 

41. 2. 

Pinoe tby pleaMmblA wmyt 

Safe in the gniduce of thy iMftiMily fMhIy 

While meltini^ ain^Me heacd 

And 8oftrey*d, chenib leroMi arwnd,!^ fifty t V 

Simplicity « io carel«wfl4Mfienamy*di« 

Piftttliog aomsive in Ilia accent meel^ I 

And Modesty 9 half toroing as afiraidy 

The tmile j«st dimplijig on his i^wi^f €iktek I 

Content and Leisure, hand in hand 

With Innocence and Peace, advaoce, and ling i 

And Mirlh, in many a maxy ring, 

Frislu o>r the flowery land. 

II. s. 

Frail man, how Tarioos is thy lot below I 

To-day tho' gales propitions blow> 

And peace soft gliding down the slcy 

Leads Love along and Harmony, 

To-morrow the gay scene defotms : 

Thenlll aroond ' 

The tbander's sovnd 

Rolls rattling on throogh heaten's^rofonnd} 

And down rviih hll the storms. 

Ye days, that Iwlmy inflaence shed, 

When sweet Childhood, erer sprightly^ 

In paths of pleasure sported lightly, 

Whither, ah whither Are ye fled ! 

Te cherub train, 4hat brought hiokea his way^ • 

Oh leave ium not midst tumult and4ismay i 

For now youth 'S eminenee he gains: 

But what ft weary length of lingering tail nm^t 



B&AVTBM (NT MATTXBw 

m: 1. 

They shriak, tliey ywHah into air. 
Now Slander taints witkpeiUMcetiM^ftr> 
And mingtUig'cHti u mt M ^ '..:,•■■ 
The wail of Wo, and gloa»of |fri» Dwptttr» 
Lo, f^ilMiiSlwyltofli-M^MrpMit*^ 
Dails qnick dcftiiiecttii lieifAb MNU glaiM»» 
Pride smfling gfeettt, M# y«U»w ^ealinny^ 
Frowning Disdain,' and kagg n rd Hate «i»ttBC#i 
BehoWl^ attMlltheilfe amy» > 
*^e wither*d Caie Ms |;i(kflMtal»e rean^ ' 

To grasp its fteblcfrey* 



■JiA ^,»r^i I 



III. 2. ' 

Who now wiH^ gmurd hewildii^d yostb 
Saft from Higi ii^r^t^i^\% of hfli^tile r^fe ^ 
Svch war can Virtij^ ^p^f > 
Virtae, that be«^8 the.s^red sbifid ctf Truth ?^ 
Alas I fbll oft on GuUf s victorious Gaf*^ . ^ 
Tb^ spoils of Virtue aie in trianpb ho^, } ... 
While the fair captive, marked witbi J^|^qr,a(^6al^ 
In lone obscacity, oppressed, forlorp^ 
Bcsigns to tean hep aqfsel form. . 

Ill-&ted youth, then whither wilt thoufljf 2 
No friend, no shelter, Djow is ^ig^ , 
And onward rolls the 6tqn(u 

But \9kmme Hiewiidea baan tbal<sba0li aloog:! 
Why shriali aghast tiie taomie threngl 
Lo, from amidst AMctioii*rnigbt» 



i 






Her Wftrds the troubled besom aooth. 
<< Why thus cUsmayM? 
" Thpq^li foes invade^ 

'^'Hopeve'eriBWBQdBit^^l'^^^W '^ ^ 

*^ Who tread the path of truth. ' 

*' 'Tk J, who smooth tbexflgg^d way> 

^ I,- who close the eyes of Sorrow, 

*:■ ^^ Ax4 f'^^ ffl^d ^Uiops oi ^^1000907 ,, 
** Repair the weary souI^s decayt „ ' 
<< When iOfath's qoM touch thrills to the freezn^'hearC^ 
** Dreams of heaveo*s openiog gtoftes I impart, 
. '' Till the freed spirit springs on high 
^^ In rapture too severelbr'^wiM MortiUlty.'* 
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P YGMiEO-GERAKO-MACHU ; 

• * ' . - ■ / 

THB - 

BATltE or THE PYGMIES AND CRANES. 

*' FROM TBB LATIN OF ADDISON, 

1762. 



If iiiflii^ io aortal conliat on the plai«, 

I siDf . Ye IfoMi, fkTowr my dettigos. 

Lead OB my tqaadroin, and arrange the liiwt ; 

The llasking swords and Mterwg wings ^ptay. 

And long bilk nibbling In the bloody firay $ 

Cranes darting with disdain on tiny foes, 

Coofllctiog birft Snd nen, and wuPs amromber'd wo«f» 

The wan and woes of heroes six feet long 
^aTeoftfeMMHidedia Pierian song. *f 

Who liai not heard of Colefads' golden fleece, 
And Argo maan'd with alt the flower of Greece ? 
Of Thehes' fdU brethren, These^i stem of face^ 
And Peleos* son nnrivaird in the face, 
Eneas (bander of the Roman line. 
And \f illiam glorious on the banks of Boyne? 
Who has Boi learned to weep lit Pompey's woet^ 
Ahd OTO* Blacimoie!s epic page to dose I 



*TiB I, who dare attempt BwlMtlfltraiqitf 

Of hoitsttiisong, aBdinrfreqiiented plaints • 

The smaJi thriU tfiia^, and chiefs of ItUle iiae, . 

And ariiierraikisg dowa tbe darkened tkiei. 7 

Where India rtddent to the early dawa, 

MTinds a deep Tale Iron ▼nlgar eye withdrawn t 

Boiom'd in grovet the lowly region liety 

And rocky mottntaifit ironad the border rite. 

Here, till the doom of Fate its fall decreed. 

The empire floarish'd of the pigmy-breed ; 

Here In^nttry performed, and Genlnt plaan'dy 

And bmy maltitndct oVfspread the land. 

3atnaw to thete lone bonndt if pilgrim itrayt 

Tempting throngb craggy did the detperate way. 

He ilndt the pnny maation f&llea to earth, 

inr godliagt mottlderiog on th* abandim'd beartlii 

And ttartf , where tmall wbite boaei av#ipread at OBni, I ' 

«• Or littlefootftcpt Ughtly priat thegrfMmd ;" . . .4 

While the prond er^i|e her neii tecurely baUde, v^ 

Chattering amid the detolatedfieldt. . . 

Bar diCeient fatet befel her boitile rage* 
While fcign*d, invincible thra* many aa age. 
The dreaded Pygqiy : roat'd by war*t alarms 
Forth raib*d the madding ManailLio to anm. 
Fierce to the field of deaih tha herp iiet ; 
The flUnt Cnine fluttering flapt the ground, anil diet 9 
And by the fictor bom^-io'erwhelmSng load f ) 
Witb bloody bill loote-dangUog mafht the laad. 
And ofl tbe wily dwarf in ambasb lay. 
And often made the callow young hit prey I 
With i langhter'd victimt beap'dhit board^ and tmii'd 
T' avenge tbe parenft tretpatt on the child. 
Oft, where hit feathered foeJiad reared her neft| , 
And laid her eggs and hofuehobl godt U^ letli 
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And now fironi fkr the nrisfMnf timmomB H»tr 
Lood and UMfe loud ffcboaBdiay UmMffh the tkieir 
From skirt to ikirt of hemteo, witb •tomjf tyiajr, 
A doiid rolls on, nod 4mrhnm «U the day* 
Near and more near dc w cadi the dipc^dAU ihl^fj 
And now in ImttailMtiirraj diwgH^y*^ 
On sounding wi^gSy and screaming in their ire^ 
The craoef rash oawaxd, and thofigHit req^irew 

The pygsty waniar»«ye with fcdurlcis gMnv , . 
The host thick •warming »'eff the biwdet^'d air ^ , . 
Thick swarmii^ now, but to their aAlive :livi4 . 
J>oonMtoretu»i«sc«ityilnig^kigjlMnc|*-r . 

When Stt^dMr darting down the ditydi eChefiypir . 

Ficfce on th* txpeding ftict th«eraaei ape drMreii«' 

The kl n dt i ^ F^^wi i y eteiy h ose m warnm ,, 

The, region eclioei.to the rnnah of aim s 

hipme feathers tram th* eneo— tering arailfli jflyy . < 

And in careerlqg wkidwiadt mmmt, the «liy« 

To breathe fmnr teB oftpci^gi the pnatiig cnm^ . 

Then with IMh t j^wedowswafd dntti ngiUs* 

Soecess in eqnal halanoe bovMiiig h«i^gh> 

Here, on the shac^ 4|Mnr» mad milih «i0ctiifi|i^pv 

The bird traMfiJt^d in bloody imm^ wl^» 

Yet ietce in diatt^tim thwUning tjlon awbt 

There, wbUethelifB^hkDibttbUeairon|l\^w»«iHt|i . 

With Uttlefe^ the pygpiybflnin the cr^io^l 

Deep from bl» brantt the ehofft siMwl sob b$4mmw^ 

And dying cnmeethe keep<poi«(ed f l»Wt« . 

Trembles the th«i«erin| Md« tbid^eofor^d eV 

With falchioQB, BHu^M «ii«H MdstretmiiVtM^' 
And pygny arms, and beakt/ofi ti«pk «ige» 
And here a claw» and there a finger lies^ 

£iicompa8&'d round with heap#^llMightee*d ffl!f|^ 
All grim in blood tiw pyfoiy chivf Ion gliowi. 
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Aad OB til' a«Miliiif» iMittopeliiMi fRfta^f, 
CarekMofiii^liflir^ttit and iaf ptefwisii; 
And midst the tupmlt wlierci«e'cr he Um, 
The iHittle wtth redoiMed lory bam $ 
From er'iy tide th* ayepfhig cnuwt homUo 
Throi||^9 to overwhelm thk lerror Iff tiM plain* 
lichen saddeoly (for aach the will ef Jofe) 
A fowl enormooi, soaiinf from abote. 
The ipdlantchipftaiadQteh'dy and, toariag higb^ 
(Sad chaaee of lialile {)«bore tiim ap the iky. 
The cranes porsder and clasleriAy ia a linf , 
Chatter triampbaat raaad the caplite king* 
' Btttf ah I what i^ai^ ealdti pyg;ny boiom wnm, 
\yhen, BOW to ciaaesa piey» oatakNV kfol;, 
High in the doadsihey saw their helpkm lord. 
Hit wrigi^nf form HsU leseeaiagai he foat'd. 

Lol yetagafai, with aaabaied n^, 
' In mortal strife the aii^g^iag hoUs engage. 
The cr^oeivMhdaMed bill aiaialti the i»a^ . 
Hoferiqgi then whedvalefUo^icdpetbt blow t 
The dwarf in aqgalik alas tba 'veageAii woaodf ■■- 
But whirls In empty air the firtchioii soaod. 

Sachwastheeteae, when nidit the load alanaa 
Sablime th* eteraal Tbdadarer sose hi anal*. 
rWhen triarCni^ by^nadaadbHImi dHien, 
HfaT*d Pelion hBge» a|ii hiMd?d it^hi^ aife hmmu 
JoTO roird fedoabling thaaders from oi^ hig^ 
llountains aad bolts encoonter'd^ the sky s 
Till one stapendoas raia whelmM the crew. 
Their vast limbs weltering wide in brtOMtone hlae# 
' But now at length the pygmy legions yi^ . 
And wing*d with terror fly the fatal field. 
They valte a Weak aofli melaachbly wail, 
All io distractioB scattering o'er the vale. 
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Prone on their roiiM rmseihtvimn dtfioeiid t , * ^ 

Their bills toi^ fiMfi<MH» «iid Iheir talow fMd e 

With unrelentia^ ire they <iirf|eth^«lmce» '. 

Sworn to exterminaftft «lM^haled>xaee» ; 

^T was thus the Pfgmy Nwne, mmt f/iemi 'm Wftr». - 

F»r spoils of eeoqiMt'icnaies MttowB'ilafiMr, 

PerishM. Fois by tile di«ad deeroi^ of 3f avcit» 

Short is the date to cfiuthly gfati^eOT. ghrsB, 

And vail «re all atteiD^ to foam faeypod / 

Where Fate has fix*d<tliecveitatlui|^lMnM9. 

Fallen are the tropMes of Att^R-i^poiPef^ 

And Persia's pBrood demtalMi is 99 mare; 

Yea, thiDi^h to botli tapador teriaHni^ . 

Thine empire, LatMifliy itaB<0niytif«aMei 

And noiifwHh tally i^h«^^tk]ftm;Mlt4lH^ 
The pygmy IrtimiriM^aith'^lytltadUM. , 
Or, if belief to'vabga-taleibadae,.' 
Fnlloft, iothe*Mi(t«i<i*ephmd%vie^^ i 

Their frisking Ibitns^'ittfilide^gftea&iikiytf^ ^ -y.: i 
Gambol 86cw«Attld«l^jBflM«|(htctarite./= • It 

Secure, for naolanrtiigionaeB'aoiefet; i . >: i 

And all their 3s6«»ial«ofablifioDft8|4 ^ ; I 

Down tlM^ltaiiip^^ie, «iii aaiwwipeiiidiaf wi^ 
Theyfootitf«iit3H4rmB9NllatiliKicto9ayT >^ ;^ 

'Tis joy aad frolieail, wiMtt^iet Ihoy i*v#^ . : V' 

And F aifM P*p y* » ftrtlw^piiialiMy Ipict t: 
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THE HARES. 



A fable; 

I ■ ■ 4 



X^S, yc^ I grant the sons of earth 
Are doomM to trouble from their birth. 
We all pf sorrow have our share; 
Bat say, is yours without compare ? ' 
Xook round the world ; perl^ps youMl find 
£ach individual of our kind 
PressM with an equal load of 91,, « 
Dqual at least. Look further still. 
And own your lamentable case 
Is' little short of happiness. 
Id yonder hut that stands al.oqe, 
Attend to Famipe's feeble moan ; 
Or view the couch where Sickness lies^ 
JVIark his pale cheek, and laiigui^ ey^s. 
His frame by string convulsion torn. 
His strogK^Wg sigh^, and looks forlorn. 
Or see, transfixed with keener^ pangs, , 
Where o*er his hoard the miser hangs; 
Whistles the wind;, he starts, he statips^ 
Nor Slnmher's balmy blessii^ sl^res 
Despair, Remorse, and Terror, roll 
Their tempests on his hanrass'd ^ul. 

Bo4 herfi; ^e^haiis it inagr avail 
T' enforce^our rei|9<uuiUS ^^^'>^^ ^^' 
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Milil was the mora, the sky terrae, 
Tbe jolly Imiitiiif^baiid coaTene, 
The beagle's breast with ardoar bnrast 
The bouodtog steed th^ ebampaiga spnrai* 
And Fancy oft the game descries 
Thro' the bound's nose and huntsman's eyes* 

Just then, a council of the hares ' 
Had met, on national affairs. 
The chiefs were set ; while o'er their head 
The furze its frizzled covering spread. 
JLong lists of grievances were heardy 
And general discontent appearM. 
'* Our harmless race shall every savage 
'* Both quadruped and biped ravage ? 
** Shall liorses, hounds, and hun^ters, sttll 
'* Unite theishtwits to work us ill ? 
** The youth, his parent's sole delight, 
** M^ hose tooth the dewy lawns invite, 
' ** ^Vhose pulse in every vein beats strong, 
** Whose limbs leap liight the vales aloqg, 
** May yet ere noontide meet his death, 
*^ And lie disqpember'd on the heath. 
*' For youth, alas^ nor caiitious age, 
** Nor strength, nor speed, eludes their rage* 
" In every field we meet the foe, 
** Eacb'gale comes fraught with sounds of w* ; 
** The morning but awakes oar fiean, 
'^ The evening sees us bath'd In tears. 
** But must we ever idly grieve, 
** Nor strive Oar fortunes to relieve ? 
«< Small is each SndividniU's force : 
^ To stratagem be our recourse; 
^ And then, from all Our tribes combin'dj 
** The marderer to hiscost atay ptd 
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'< No fb«t «re weak, wlioni JosCEte arait« 
^< Wiiom Concord lead*, imd Rfttred watint. 
** Be ronsM ; or liberty apqttire, 
V Or in the |;reat attempt expire.** 
He said no inore^ (or in his hreast 
ConQictini^ tboagh^ the f oice tuppren^d : ' 
The fire of vengeaioce seemM to stream 
From bis swoin eyebairs yellbw gleanr. 

-AsoA flow the tumults of the war^ 
Mingling confusedly frmn afar, 
Swell in the wind. Now louder cries ^ 
Distinct of bounds and men arise. 
Forth from the bralce, wtth beating b«irt, 
7h* assembled bares tumultuous start. 
And, every straining nerve on wing. 
Away p^recipitately spring. i 

The Imnting band, a sigtial gtven^ 
Thicic thundering o'er the plain are driven $ 
•C>*er cliff abrupt, and shrubby mound. 
And river broad, impetuous bound ; 
Kow idunge dimid the forest shades, 
-Glance through the openings of the glades ; - 
Now oc'r the level valley sweep, 
Now with short steps strain up the steep ; 
While backward from the hunter's eyes 
The landscape like a torrent flies. 
At last an ancient wood they g^in'd^ 
By pruneFs ax yet unprofanM. ^ ' 

iligh o'er the rest, by Nature reared, ' 
The oak^s majestic boughs appeared i ^ 
.• Beneath, a copse of various biie«* 
lo bfirbai;ous luzurlaace grew« 
Nojmtfe had cnrb'd the rambling sprayf , 
Mi9 hand had vfaye ih' bBpllcit maae* 
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The pom^UigiherBf mltri^un^i/^y^laA,, ■ 
Tb0 iHurte'ft Btnliboni sieia efi%w ui'4ly 
And tiramfole twigs w«ne wreatib'd aroiiiid« 
And rough tv^r^t cr^pt aloiig the grbiiod. 
Here shelteriiify front the sons, of mnrtbery 
The Jmtm drag their tired limbi no further. 

Bot loy the weiteni wind ere long 
IVas londy and roarM the woods^uaong ; 
From mstlinf leaves, and crashii^ boughsy 
The sound of wo and war arose. 
The hares distracted sjcour the grove* 
As.terror and amaeeroent drove f 
But danger, wheresoever they fled. 
Still seem'd im^Bding o*er their head. . 
Now crowded in a grotto's ^oom^ 
Ail hope extinct^ they wait their doom. 
Dire was the silence, till, at length, 
Even from despair deriving strength, 
^ith bloody eye, and furious look, 
/ A daring yimth arose aad spoke. 

'* P wretched race, the scorn of Fate, 
*^ "Whom ills of every sort await ! 
** Oil, curs'd with keenest sense to feel 
*< The sharpest sting of every iU ! , 
" S^yyC) who, fraught with mighty scheme^ 
** Of liberty and veqgeance dream, 
<' What now remains ? To what recess 
** Shall we our weary steps address, 
*' Since Fate is evermore pursuing . 
*' All ivays and means to work 9ur mia? 
** Areywe^l(^>qf all beoeaUi, ^ 

' *' CendemnM to misery worse. thaadcfilh.l ; 
<< Must wet with fruitless >labouir» strife .. ,. 
« In misjejrjiroisr tiiafi iufikji^ ^ve I ^ .; 
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*' No. Be the smaller ill our chdice : 
" So dictated Nature's powerful voice. 
** Death's pang will in a moment cease ; 
" And then, All hail, eternal peace !'* 
Thus while he spoke, his words impart 
The dire resolve to every heart. 

A distant lake in prospect lay, 
That, glitteri!)g in the solar ray, 
Gleam'd thro' the dusky trees, and shot 
A trembling light along the grot. 
Thither with one consent they bend, # 

Their sorrows with their lives to end, 
While each, in thought, already hears 
The water hissing in his ears. 

Fasl by the margin of the l^ke, 
ConceartTwithin a thorny brake, « 
A Linnet sate, whose careless lay 
Amus'd the solitary day. 
Careless he sung, for on his breast 
Sorrow no lasting trace impress'd ; 
When suddenly he heard a sound 
Of swift feet traversing the ground. 
Quick to the neighbouring tree he flies, 
Thence trembling casts around his eyes ; 
No foe appear'd, his fears were vain ; ' 

Pleas'd hd renews the sprightly strain. 

The hares, whose noise had cau^'d hisfright^ 
Saw with surprise the linnet's flight. 
Is there on earth a wretcby they said, 
Whom our approach can strike j^ith dread ? 
An instafttaneous change of though't 
To tumult every bosom wrought. 
So fares the system-building sage, 
Whoy pdoddifig on from yontti tp age, 
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At last Ml some £ouficlation*d£pani 
. Has rear^d^aloft bis goodly scheme^ 
' And pruv>M his predecessors (ool8» 
And bdundall Nature by his rules ; 
So fares he in that dreadful hour» 
"When iojur'd Truth exerts her power. 
Some new pheoomeoon to raise : 
Which, bursting on his frighted ga^e. 
From its proud sttHMiit-tp the ground 
Proves the whole edifice, uasouBd, 
• **^ Children,'* thus spoke a hare sedate. 
Who oft hdd known th* extremes of fatef 
*^ In slight eveuts the docile niiDd 
f May hints of good: Instruction find* 
*^ That our dendttion is the worst, 
*' And We wiibsnch misfortunes cnis^d 
^ ^* \s all (omparisofl defy, 
*' Was late the universal cry, 
** When, Id, an accident so slight 
'' As yonder little liimet*s flight, 
''' Has made your stubborn heart coof^ 
*^ (So your amazemeBtbids^ roe guess) 
** That all our load of w«es aud iean 
*' Is but a part' of what he beafs. 
*' Where oafl^he rest secare fron barraty 
** Whom^evfiiiA helpless bare alara»? 
*^ Yet he repine&nol at his lot, 
*' When past, the danger is forgot : 
**' On yonder bougii he trims his wiflgs» 
*' And with uausaalraptM'esic^: 
*' While we, lebs wretohed, sink'beBeatli 
'^ pur lighter ills, and rush ta death. 
** No more of this uanieaMog nige9 
*' But hear, my frieods,^ the word»«fi4fe« 
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<< Wheffb^tlie9r4iid9iifiAprtttaittdri«^i 
•* The scattered ckmds fly ci*»i the lf*<*W», 
^< Oft have ^e, frotmoiii^ ttKMnttdfiV HfeftV^' 
<* BebeMth*allcrtntol%lvtatRl«tia4e 
*< Sweei^ the long vflde. Jf«re lMVeri6g1^<!fi« 
" The shadowy doad; there ^W^#3td9^(in9' 
<' Streamim^ direct, afl^od otik% 
" Which from the rtew flies swiaaWil^r; 
*< It flies, while other shades advatic^, 
*' And other str^ks of nmsliiiief gf4iic^. 
<' Thus chequerM is the life bel0ir 
" With gleams of joy and dottds of W^ 
•* Then hope not, while we joiim^<>i, 
*' Still to be basking in the san: 
^' Nor fear, tbo* now in shades y^iA^Mi^ 
*' That sunshine wUl no ntofti retatsi. . 
•• If, by ^your terrors overcome, 
*' Ye fly before th* approaching g1oom» 
*' The rapid clonds your flight pursue, 
** And darkness still overcasts your ?iew. 
** Who longs to reach the radiant plain, 
^' Must onward urge his course amain ; 
•* For doubly swiff the shadow flies, 
** When *gainsl the gale the pilgrim plies, 
** At least be Arm, and undismayM 
^* Maintain your ground ! the fleeting shade 
^' Ere long spontaneous glides away^ 
•* And givis you b*ack th' enlrvening ray. 
<* Lo, while I speak, our danger past! 
** No more the shrill horn^g angry blast 
*^ Howls- in our car ; the sa?age roar 
'* Of war and murder U no more. 
(^ Then snatch ttie moment fate allows, 
*' Nor think of past or future woesk'* 
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Oh yety- ere Pleasure plant her snare. 

For unsuspecting youth; 

Ere Flattery her song prepare 

To check the voice of Truth ; 

Oh may his country's guardian power 

Attend the slumbering Infont^s l)ower. 

And bright inspiring dreams impart; 

To rouse th' hereditary fire, 

To kindle each sublime desire, 

Kxalt and warm the heart. 



Swift to reward a Parent's fears, 

A Parent's hopes to crown, 

Roll on in peace, ye blooming years, 

That rear him to renown ; 

When in his finished form and face, 

Admir'uig multitudes shall trace 

Each patrimonial charm^combio'd, . 

The courteous yet noajestic mien, 

The liberal ^mile, the look serene. 

The great and gentle ipiad. 

Yet, though tliiou draw a nation's eyes, 

A^d wina nation's Iflve, 

Let not thy toweling mind despise 

The village and the grove. 

No slander there shall wound thy fame. 

No ruffian take hi» deadly aim. 

No rival weave the secret snare: 

For Innocence with angel smile, 

Simplicity that knows no guile. 

And Love'and Peace, are there. 
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When winds the monntain oak assail. 

And laj its glories waste, 

Content may slamber in the Tale, • 

Unconscious of the blast. 

Thro' scenes of tmnnlt while we roam, 

The heart, alas ! is ne*er at home, 

It hopes in time to roam no more ; 

The mariner, not Tainly brate, 

Combats the storm, and rides the wave, 

To rest at last on shore. 

Te proud, ye selflsb, ye severe. 
How vain your masiL of state! 
The good alone liave joy sineere, 
Tlie good alone are great t ' 
Great, when, amid the vale of peace. 
They bid the plaint of sorrow cease. 
And liear the voice of artless praise ; 
As when along the trophied plain 
Sublime they lead the victor train. 
While shouting nations gaae. 
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TO tVE tttOHT tiOlC. 

LADY CHARLOTTE GORDON, 

SEBSSBD IR A T411TA1I fCOVC^ »0]l«BT» 
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Why, Lady, wilt thM Jiiad thy lovely ^row 
"With tbe dread semblance of that warlike helm. 
That ooddiog plaaie, ttpi wreath of Tarioas glow^ 
That grac*d the chie& of Scotia'^ aaci^ realm I 

Thoa kiiowest that virtae is of power the •onreey 
And all her magic to thy eyes is given ; 
We own their empire, whil<r*»e feel their forc^ 
Beaming with the benignity of heavea. 

The plumy helmet, and the martial miea. 
Might dignify Minerva*s awful charms ; 
But more resistless far th* Idaliaa Qneen-** 
'Smiles, graces^ gentleness, her only arms* 
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THE HERMIT. 



At the close o\f the day, when the hftinlet is stilly - 

And mortals the sweets of forgetfaUiess prove, 

When nought but the torrent is heard on the hill. 

And nought lyot the nightingale^s song fa the grove : 

Twas thus, by the cave of the mountain afar, 

While his harp nutg symphonioua, a Hcnnit bcfaai ' 

Jio more with himself or with nature at war. 

He tliought as a Sage, though he &lt as a Mao* \' 

** Ah ! why, all abaodouM to darkness and wo, 

** Why, lone Philomela, that languishing fall ? ^ 

<' For spriiiig shall return, and a lover bestow, 

** And Sorrow bo longer^hy bosom enthral. 

*< l^t, if pity inspire thee, renew the sad lay, 

«< Mourn, sweetest complainer, man calls thee to p<mn i 

*^ dh, soothe him, whose pleiunires lihe thine pass away ; 

** Full quickly they pass*— but they never retufo. 

** Now gliding- remote, on the verge of^ the sky, 

** The Moon half extingutshM her crescent displays s 

** But lately I mark*d, wb^ m^estlc on high 

** She shone, and the planets were lost in her blaze* 

*' Roll on, thou fair orb, and with gladness pursue 

** The path that conducts thee to splendor again. 

*^ But Man^s faded glory what change shall renew I 

** Ah| fool ! to exult in a glory so vain 1 ^^^' 
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'Tis night, aod the l^dscape is lovely no more ; 
I mourn, but, ye woodlands, 1 mourn not for you $ 
For morn is approaching, y(mr charms to restore, 
Perfiim'd with fresh fragrance, and glittering with dew. 
Nor yet for the ravage of winter 1 fnonm ; 
Kind Nature the embryo blossom wi|| save. 
But when shall Spring visit the mouldering urn I 
Oh when shall it dawn on the night of the grave !** 



* *Twas thus, by the glare of fhlsjc Science betray 'd, 

* That leads, to bewilder ; and dazsles, to blind : 

' Hy thoughts wont to roam^ from shade onward to shade, 
/ Destruction before me, and sorrow bjehind. 
" Oh pity, great Father of Light," then 1 cried, 
*^ Thy creature who fain would not wander from Thee; 
'* Lo, humbled in dust, I relinquish my pride : ^ 
" From doubt and from darkness thou only canst free.*' 

* And darkness and doubt are now flying away. 

* lio^longer I roam in conjecture forlorn. 

* So breaks on the traveller, foint and astray, 

, ^' The bright and the balmy effulgence of mom. 
' See Truth, Love, and Mercy, in triumph descendii^, 
' And Nature all glowing in £den*s first bloom ! 
' On the cold cheek of Death, smiles and roses are bending, 

* And Beauty immortal awakes from the tomb.' 
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FB,OM THE 



OP THE 



CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 



The Coming of the Messiah* 

When the fulness of the time was come, 
THE Teacher of the i»ooii did at last ap- 
pear : not like the Stoic, proud, hard-h^^rted, 
and disputatious; but like the Son of God, 
meek and unaffected, coippassionate and 
lowly, divinely benevolent, and divinely 
wise. * Go,' said he to two of John's disci- 
ples, who had come to ask whether he was the 
Messiah, ^ Go yotir way, and tell John what 
^ things ye have seen and heard ; how that the 
^ blind see, the lame walk, the lepers are 
^ cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are raised, 
^ a/? J good tidings are preached to the poor.* 
All this had been foretold by the prophet 
Isaiah 5 and in Jesus the prophecy was ful- 
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filled* And his doctrine was distinguisbed 
from that of all other teachers^ not only by 
its intrinsic excellences and by those mighty 
works that bpre testimony to its truths but alsa 
by its being in so peculiar a manner addressed 
to the'poor^ and suited to their capacity , and 
consequently to that of all the rest of man* 
kind. His birth was announced, not io the 
great ones of the earth, but to shepherds* 
On poverty of spirit, or lowliness of mind^ 
which is indeed the foundation of the Christian 
character, h« pronounced a particular bene-* 
diction : his servants be chose frpm among Hhe 
poor; and) by the establisbmeHt of a churchy 
he prov^ided a perpetual siu^cessioa c^ minis* 
Uxs^ who should pireaeh the gospel to the 
fioor, and to all other ranks of men, to the 
en4 of tb® world. la eonsequenee of this 
most gracious dispensation, the meanest of (tie 
Cbristiaa pieopIe> if it is nottheir^ own faulty 
may, in aU ordinary cases, learn juster notions 
of virtue and vice, of God and man, of pro- 
vidence wd a future state, than the mest 
learned philosopher ^ould ever jeMwk in the 
days of paganism* Can these lacts be de« 
nied^ And in him who admits them> U it 
possible that any doubts should lemaia con- 



Iteming tb^asefuliiesft of divioe reyelatiom^ or 
the iafinite imp^^tsai^ ofjb^t ivbicb if brcmgbi 
to light by the gospel? 



CreiihiUtj^ of Miracles^ as supporting Reve^ 

IfUion* 

MIHACUXiOUS facts are not to h^ rmfced 
irith impossibilities. There was ii time^ wheq; 
th^ ipatter that composes my bo4y was as yoiA 
of li|e^ as it will be when it shall have laia 
twrptjr years in the grave; when the ele- 
9K^^4ary particles^ whereof my eye is made 
Hp^ qoul4 no more eiiable a percipient betiig 
to seCy than they can now enable one to speak i 
^n4 when that which fsurms the substance of 
thid hand was aa ineit as a stone* Yet now^ 
iQf the goodness of the Creator^ t|e firit lives> 
the last moves, and, ^by meant 0f the se^t 
^ond, I perceive light and colanrs. And if 
4.h9iighty power can bring about aU this gia^ 
4nally, by one particular succesaiofi of cauffea 
^md effects^ may not the same power perform 
it in an instant, nnd by the operatioti of other 
iCi^ti^ea to ua nnlmawn? Or wiU the atheist 
any, (and none who believes in God can do«h| 
Ihe pos»biIity of mir^ides^) that be himft^ 
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knows every possible cause that can operate in 
the production of any effect ? Or is he cer- 
tain that there is no such thing in the univers^ 
as Almighty power. ? 

To, raise a dead man to life; to cure blinds 
ness with a touch ; to remove lamene^, or any * 
other bodily imperfection, by speaking a word, 
are all miracles ; but must all be as easy to the 
Author of nature, or to any person commis- 
sioned by him for that putrposey as io give life 
to an embryo, make the eye an organ of sight, 
or cause vegetables to revive in the spring. 
And therefore, if a person, declaring himself 
to be sent of God, or invested with divine 
power, and saying and doing what is worthy 
of such a commission, should perform mira- 
cles like these, mankind would have the be'i^ 
reason to beUeve, that his authority was really 
from heaven. 

As. the common people have neither time 
nor capacity for deep reasoning ; and as di- 
vine revelation of religion must be intended for 
all sorts of npien, the vulgar as well as the 
learned, the poor as well as the rich; it is 
necessary, that the evidence of such a revela- 
tion should be of that kind which may com- 
mand general attention, and convince men of 
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alf ranks and characters^ and should therefore 
be level to every capacity. It ^ould be easy, 
no doi^bt, for the Deity to convey his truths 
immediately to every man by inspiration, so. 
as to make inquiry unnecessary, and doubt 
impossible. But this M^ould not be consistent 
with man's free agency and moral probation ; 
and this would be very unlike every other dis- 
pensation of Providence with respect to man, 
who, as he is endowed with rational faculties, 
fieels that he is under an obligation to use and 
improve them. This would be to make him 
love religion,. and believe in it, without leaving 
it in his power to do otherwise : and such faith, 
and such love, would be no mark of either a 
good disposition or a bad. — Now there is no' 
kind of evidence, consistent with^ our moraL 
probation and free agency, that is likely to 
command universal attention, and carry fkll 
conviction in religious matters to men of all 
ranks and ca|>acities, except the evidence 
arising from miracles, or supernatural events. 



, The Character of the Apostles. 

' SUCH of their doctrines as are level to hu- 
man capacity appear to be agreeable to the 
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]Mue9t truth y and the s9«ndest mot»]iiy* AS 
tlie genius ami learning of the beaitheft world ; 
nU the penetration of P^ftagof a% &icnitesy 
and AsUt^ii^^ h«td never been aUe to pvednoe 
eiDeb ^ system of morid duty, and §0 rsntionai 
9» acoonat of Pfovideace and of mw^, d<» U ta> 
he llgHind in tbe New Testament. ^ Compared^ 
indeed^ to this^ all other moral a&d Ibeolagi*^ 
cal wisdom 

Lows dUcomUnaiiciedy and Uke fidly shafrs* 

Was the great aposde of the G^tUea a weaJc 
nan ; be who i^he and wrote widbi such eaer* 
gjr aod address^ and whose eloquence made a 
j&omaii ptoconsul tnemble i Were those weak 
men^ who tangkt a sy^m ol' opmions^ whicb 
even the soveseign^ of the worlds and some of 
Ibe least cruel^ the most leari^iedy and the noet 
poUtio of them ioOf thougbt it their intefeet 
to beaf dci^a and destroy^ not with atgument^ 
in wbicb it would appear they had »a con£<» 
deiu^e> but with 6re and sword ? Wete those 
weak men^ who, in defiance of persecutioo^ 
and in opposition U> all the power^ p«Kcy> 
and learning, of the Roman empire^ brought 
in^ though unarmed and defenceless, a new re* 
ligioR^ which eontimnes to tfaia day; h gra* 
d^Iy ezteadiu^ itself o\certiiaeaitk miorea»dL 
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W0»e ; andr by the stUl araall voice of ireaspn^^ 
Aaily putstofiil^ice^ or cootfttieB ^t ledst, its 
HKiist cmining ai^ m^ inreteirs^e adveisaries? 
Were tkose week ]»en^ vbe twgi^t that iwUob 
kd^givoi wi$do<a fmd ]bft]ppl»0s» to milUans <^ 
piaofciody and has wiihoivt Tiok»oe introducfid 
into tke maMiers and policy of a great ps^rt of 
the world, dbai^estbe mostiQiportaDtand be* 
ndfcial, and likely ta be as durable as tfa0 
wofld itself f Could ttrnte, in fiae, be weak 
melt,, wilojn the most inqaisiliYe and most en*- 
liglitoaed mhds iioLi bare been or eartb sinca 
tbeir ti^te, whotnl Sactn md Grotins^ wbo«a 
NewtM a«d Boyle, vboia Ho<Aer, Ctarkey 
BaUcar, and StiffiBj^t^ whom MUtoo, Clar 
irenidoB, Addisos, Atbutbaat, and Lyttiktra^ 
l^w beJd in ike highest TiAieimtio% m not only 
wise, but inspiiied? £itber, tlien, let the Jia^ 
fdol admit; that the publishers ci Ckristianitr 
iH^eioe not weeik aaum; or^ let him pfore, thak 
the great persons bow mentioned were des(i« 
tute #f. UBdef standingi or at least m tb%t re« 
spect infef ior to biauelf. 

Jntwnal Evidence of iheChtiHim Religion^. 

FIRST, the morality of the gospel gires tt 
M infinite superiority over all systems of doc* 

\ 
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trine that ever were devised by man. Wer0 
our lives and opinions to be regulated as it 
prescribes, nothing would be wanting to make^ 
us happy: there would be no injustice, no 
impiety, no disorderly passions; harmony and 
love would universally prevail; every man, 
content ^ith his lot, resigned to the divine 
will, and fully persu£tded that a happy eternity 
is before him, would pass his days in tranquil* 
lity and joy, to which neither anxiety, nor 
pain, nor even the fear of death, could ever 
give any interruption. The bei^t systems of 
pagan ethics are very imperfect, and ^ot free 
from absurdity ; and in them are recommended 
modes of thinking unsuitable to human nature,^ 
and modes of conduct which, though they 
might have been useful in a political view, did 
not tend to virtue and happiness universal. 
But of all our Lord's institutions the end and 
aim is, to promote the happiness, by pro- 
moting, the virtue, of all mankind . 

And, secondly, his peculiar doctrines are 
not like any thing of human contrivance* 
' Never man spake like this man.' One of 
the first names given to that dispensation* of 
things which he came to introduce, was the 
kingdom^ or the reign, of heaven. It was 
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justly SO called ; beiogtlius distinguished, not 
only irom the religion of Moses, the sanctions 

■ 

-whereof related te the present life, but also 
frbm every human scheme of moral, political^ 
or ecclesiastical legislation . 

The views of the heathen moralist extended' 
not beyond this world; those of the Christian 
are fixed ^ on that which is to come. The 
former was concerned for hh own country 
only, or chiefly ; the latter takes concern in 
the happiness of all men, of all nations,' con- 
ditions, and capacities. A few, and but a' 
few,' of the ancient philosophers spoke of a 
future state of retribution as a thing desirable, 
^d not improbable : reiidation speaks of it as 
certain ; and of the present life as a state of 
trial, wherein virtue or holiness is necessary, 
not only to entitle us to that salvation which^ 
through the mercy of God and the merits of 
his Son, Christians are taught to look for, 
but also to prepare us, by habits of pie^ and 
benevolence, for a rleward, which none but 
the pure in heart can receive, or could re- 
lish. 

The duties of piety, as far as the heart is 
concerned, were riot much attended to by the. 
heaHien lawgiver. Cicero coldly ranks them 
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t9ith. the sodf^ Virtues, «Qdi sayg * very UIUI9 
about them« The sacrifices were mere <xte^ 
inony« Attd what ike Stom ixm^ of i^ig^ 
nntion to the wMl of liAMren, or iK^ ikeAecxetB 
offate^ wassorepug>Miiitto$CHiieoflheira(;heF 
tenets, that little good could be expected fcom 
it. But of every Cbristiafi rktwe piety ig mi 
essential part. The love and ihefesdt df God 
xftusterary moment prevail in tibe iM»rt of u 
follo\ver of Jesus; and WheUier he eat or 
dtink, Or tvhat'cvet he do, it muat ail ht to 
the giory of the Creator, How different this 
from the fiiilospphy of Greece and Rome ! 

In a word, Ibe faealben motidity, €v&tinii0 
best forrn^ that is, 4ii> two or thfce of ilmg 
best philosophers jtaught it, amounts to little 
more than this < Be useftil id yeuwelves, yiotr* 
IViends, and your countiy ; so shdil ye *|ie ' 
respectable wbiJe ye li^e, and honoured when 
je die; and it istoie hoped ye may reeei^ 
reward in another life. *^ The language of the 
Christian lawgiver is different. The wodd i« 
not worthy of the ambMon of aft imnatortai 
being. Its honours and pleasures have a ten* 
dency to debase the mitid, and disqtialify it 
for future happine^. Set therefore your af- 
fections on things above, and not 00 tMbgs 



4on tbe eairth. Let It be yont sufMeme desire 
to dbUm £rod'« ftfroHr t and, bjr a c#ttf»e of 
dUcipSine, begttn^iiere, and to be completed 
lieieaftef , prepare youtvelves for a re«adi«iis»* 
«km into ^at lank whtck was fetfeited by the 
USty and for agaaa being bat a littk lower IImoi 
tbe aitgels, and cirowaed with glory and t^ 
ffiour eterlastitig. 

"What an idea is here ! I* there any thing 
like this in Xenop/hon or PfetOj in Gieero, 
ISeneca, , or £pictetusi ^ Whence had this 
. ^ man these things ? What wisdom is this 
^ that was given him V Surely man gave it 
not ; for man had it not to give. This is an 
idea which never occurred to butnan ints^ina^ 
tion, tiH it was taught by a pow carpenter of 
Galitee, and by a few fishermen whp fefBowed 
himi Yet to the native dignity, and tmdeni^. 
able degeneracy, yf human nature, no othef 
Bwrfat^eory was ever 4bo well adapted ; imd 
no other has so £rect a tendency to pvometo 
the glory of <Jod, andl^e real good of mtBOh* 
kind. Is if^ssible to exptlam this upon the 
principlerthat usually reguhite human affiiirs ? 
Is it possible for us to believe, that teachers so 
htAy; so'beneyolent^ andsoptous^ sosuperior 
jLo the world, axid so thoroughly disengaged 
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V 

from its allurements, were not taught of God? 
As easy almost it is to believe, that this world 
was not made by him. Is it possible for us to 
imagine, that persons of such a character 
could have employed their lives in thei promul- 
gation of a lie, and willingly pnoountered 
persecution and death in support of ^it? As 
well may we imaging, that aii evil tree brings 
forth good fruit, and that men gather grapes 
from thorns, and figs from thistles. 



Elevated Conception of the Deity. 

WHAT 2p elevation must it give to ou^r 
pious affections, to contemplate the Supreme 
Being and his Providence, as revealed to us in 
Scripture! We are ;there taught, that man 
was created in the image of God, innocent and 
happy ; and that he had no sooner fallen into 
$in, than his Creator, instead of abandoning 
him and his offspring to the natural con^c^- 
quences of his disobedience, and of their he- 
reditary depravity, was pleas^ to begin a 
wonderful dispensation of grace, in order to 
rescue from perdition, and raise again to hap- 
piness, as many as should acquiesce in the 
terms of th^ offered salvation, and regulate thcic 
lives accordingly. 
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By the sacred books that contain the history 
of this dispensation we are further taught, that 
God is a spirit, unchangeable, and eternal, 
unirersally present, and absolutely perfect; 
that it is our duty to fear him, as a being of 
consummate purity and inflexible justice, and 
to love him as the Father of mercies, and the 
God of all consolation ; to trust in him as the 
, friend, the comforter, and the Almighty guar- 
dian, of all who believe and obey him; to 
rejoice in him as the best of Beings, andtidore 
him as the greatest : — we are taught, that he 
will make allowance for the frailties of our 
nature, and pardon the sins of those who re-, 
pent : — and, that we may see, in the strongest 
light. Alls peculiar benignity to the human 
Tace, we are taught, that he gave his only Son 
as our ransom and deliverer; and we are not 
only permitted, but commanded, to pray to 
him, and address him as our Father : — ^we 
are taught, moreover, that the evils incident 
to this state of trial are permitted by him, in 
order to exercise our virtue, and so prepare us 
for a future state of never-ending felicity ; and 
that these momentary afflictions are pledges of 
his paternal love, and shall, if we receive 
thera as such, and venerate them accordingly, 

F 
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work out for us ^ an exceeding great aad eter- 
^ nal weight of glory.' If these hopes atid 
theSe sentiments contribute more to our happi- 
ness, and to the purification of our nature^ 
than any thing else in the \vorId can do, surely 
that religion, to wliich alone we^ owe these sen- 
timents and hopes, must be the greatest^leas^ 
ing that ever was conferred on the posterity of 
Adam. 

And is it, after all, but a mere human con- 
trivance ; the invention of mean and illiterate 
men, who lived, and who died, in the volun- 
tary promulgation of falsehood? To wbatv 
other human artifice does this bear any resem- 
blance? Does not this religion as plainly 
prove itself to be the work of a wise and gra- 
cious God, as the absurdity of the pagan su- 
perstitions proves them to have been the work 
of weak and wretched men ? 



Apology for the Corruptions of -Christianity » 

BUT why should Christianity be liable to 
corruption ? Would not the power and good- 
ness of God have appeared in it more conspi- 
cuously^ if he had made it insusceptible of 
debasement or change ? Totally to debase or 
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alter it, iff indeed impossible, as long as the 
sstered records remain ; ' to which all sects of 
Christians appeal as their standard of faith, 
and Tf hich their mutual jealousy of each other 
wit! never suifer to be materialljr corrupted. 
But e^ery thing must be liable to debasement, 
which is entrusted to « creature so frail and 
fallible as mStn. What is more debased', or 
more perverted, than health and speech ? Yet 
it will not be said, that the divine goodness 
Sind power would have appeared more conspi- 
(5uou8ly in us, if we had all been sickly .and 
dumb. In every state of moral probation, er- 
ror must be possible, and evil must exist. 

But, beside the general principle of debase* 
ment arising from the frailty of our nature, 
other causes of a more particular, and indeed 
of an extraordinary kind,, co-operated, soon 
after the apostolic age, iri corrupting the Chris-* 
tian religion. y Was it possible that its gentle 
influence could check the progress of that 
ruin, into which the enormous mass of the Ro- 
man power was then rushing headlong; or 
pi^event the confusion, the crimes, and the uni- 
versal degeneracy of manners, which always 
^attend the fall of empire, and did so remarkably 
distingubh that of the Roman ? And, amidst 

V f2 
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the savage uproar of the conqueril^g invadere 
from the north, was it possible that the soft ac- 
cents of the gospel of peace could be heard 
with eflScacy , or heard at all ? Then followed 
that long night of intellectual darkness, threat- 
ening the final extinction of every ray of know- 
ledge that had hitherto enlightened the sons of 
men. - And from this* chaos of ignorance was 
it possible to exclude the fi^ends of surperstition, 
or those other sanguinary demons of rapacity 
and cruelty, which never fail to haunt the un- 
cultivated mind ? It cannot be matter of sur- 
prise, that, in these circumstances, a religion 
founded in peace, in right reason, and in the 
purest morality, should first beneglected, then 
misunderstood, and afterwards grossly cor- 
rupted ; and that, from being made subser- 
vient to the purposes of human, and often of 
barbarous, policy, it should, in its corrupted , 
state, contract many stains of barbarism, and 
much of the pride and vanity and other follies 
of human nature. 

^In fact, in the course of a few centuries, 
(Ciiris\famty)had lost its beauty and purifying 
virtue, ^nd, like a stream choaked with rub- 
bish, ifibe reader will pardon the figure, pre- 
sented an imafire of danger and desolation, ra- 
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fher than of utility and comfort : but, though 
the waters were polluted, the fountain was not 
ried up: and,, by the ffritdual operation of 
s, some more ancTouiers less observable, 
obstructions began at last to gWe way^ 
and the channel to open, this river ^f life again 
broke forth in a copious andsprightly current ; 
which, though not yet every- where free from 
restraint, nor in any nation restored to its pri- 
mitive purity, will in time, it is hoped, dif- 
fuse itself, by the divine blessing, into all 
lands, and) in its progress, 

^^^ Work itself dear, and, asitrunsj refine i 
TtU by degrees the floating mirror shine, 
Reflect the floivers that on its border blow, 
And heaven's own light in its fair bosom shoi^. 

For, to drop the allegory, whatever other 
changes may happen, we have nothing now to 
apprehend similar to the Gothic invasions, or 
to that extinction of literature which attended 
and followed them. As the, world is now con- 




stituted, learning and liberal inquiry 4i 
iOLprevail in it more and more : and, as the^ 
prevail, ignorance and tyranny, sophistry and 
superstition, which have hitherto been the 
most deadly enemies of both Christian faith and 
true philosophy, will^ in the same proportion 
lose their influence, 4 . ^ 
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Superior Comfort and Excellence of the 

Christian Religion. 

OF tbose wlio worship the living and true 
God, id not the condition preferable to that of 
him -wife trembles before the shrine of devils 
and idol's, of stocks, stones, and vegetables, 
of brutes, monsters, and vermin? In this 
respecr, is not the superiority of the Christian 
over the Pagan almost, if not altogether, as 
great as that of a man over a beast ? And let 
it nevtx be forgotten, that if it had not been 
for Jesus Christ and Mases, and the divine 
goodness manifested in them, the whole world 
would at this day have been barbarous, or pa- 
gan, or both, and likely io continue so long as 
there were men upon the earth . 

In this argument it is not necessary to advert 
to t.be condition of savages, caAoibals, aiid the 
worst soft of barbarians. He who can look 
upon sttch misery without compassion and 
horror, or without a due sense of the blessings 
derived from Christianity and civilized maU- 
ners, must be equally destitute of humanity 
^ajad of reason. But may not the* wisdom and 
virtue of the ancient Greeks and Romans, in 
their most civilized state, bear a comparison 
with 'the manners and literature of the Cbri^ 
tian world ? 
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In some respects they may, in others they 
cannot^ For example^ it will not be pretended, 
that, in any Christian country^ a father niay 
either adopt his new*bom infant, (if I may use 
the expression,) or abandon it to famine and 
beasts of prey; — that the massacre of slaves is 
part of a funeral solemnity in honour of great 
men deceased ;-r-that horrid obscenities form 
any part of religious worship; — that the most 
Ainnatural crimes are not only practised with* 
out shame, but celebrated by poets, and coolly 
mentioned as customary things, even by the 
greatest Writers ;— 4hat> to gratify an ambitious 
prafligfiite> ifio&imsive nations are invaded) 
enslaved, or exterminated ; — that, for the 
amasemeut of ^a few young soldiers, two or 
three thousand poor ^unarmed and innocent 
men may be murdered in one night, with the 
connivance, nay, and by the authority, of the 
law ;— that the most worthless tyrants are flat- 
tered with divine honours wlien aliv(», ami 
worshipped as Gods >^heu dead; — that pri- 
soners of war are enslayed, or impaled, or 
crucified, forhaving fought in defence of tlieir 
country, and in obedience to their lawful 
rulers; — that captive kings and nations are 
publicly insulted by their conquerors, in those 
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barbarous solemnities whicb of old were called 
triumphs;— that men are trained up for tbe 
purpose of cutting one another to pieces, by 
thousands and ten thousands in a month,* for 
the diversion of the public ; — ^that^^ as the fa- 
ther of gods and men, a king of Crete is wor- 
shipped, whom even his worshippers believe 
to have been guilty of innumerable crimes of 
the most infamous nature; while^ among the 
other objects of divine worship are to be rec- 
koned thieves, drunkards, harlots, ruffians ; to 
say nothing of those underling idols, whose 
functions and attributes it is not deeent^ven to 
name. — They, who arc ever ^o little acquainted 
with ancient Greece and Rome, know that I 
allude, not to tbe depravities of individuals 
only, but to the avowed opinions and fashion- 
able practice of those celebrated nations. 
Surely, modern manners, censurable as we 
confess them to be in so many respects, are re- 
gulated, in the Christian world, by principles 
very different. And were they in all respects 
Tegulated, as they ought to be, by the pure 

* Lipsius affirms (Stat. b. i. c. 12,) that the gladiatorial 

shows sometimes cost Europe twenty or thirty thousand lives 

ID a month ; and that not only the men, bat even the women 

, of all ranks, were passionately fond of these shows. See 

Bishop Porteiis, Sermon xVn, 
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principles of the gospel, wc need not hesitate 
to affirm, .that the virtue of Christians ^ould 
as far transcend that of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, as the arts and literature of England 
surpass those of New Zealand or the land of 
nottentots. 

This affirmation is warranted by what we see 
of the infliietrce of the gospel among those who 
believe and obey it ; whose numbers, though 
far short of what they ought to be, are by no 
nieai^4iiconsiderable. And it is still further 
warranted by what we know of the fTrst Chris- 
tians; to whom the gospel was preached in its 
primitive simplicity ; who believed it with full 
assurance of faith ; and whose manners were 
accordingly pure and perfect to a degree, 
which, as an elegant author observes, it is al-^ 
most as difficult for us to conceive as to imi- 
tate. 



Insignificance of Man^.no ObjecHon to Chris* 
" tianiti/, 

BY some well-meaning but Weafk minds, 
and by some of a different character, who were 
vain of their philosophy, the apparent insig- 
nificance of the human race may have been 

F 5 
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tliauglit to lessea the cccdibility of. tbe Cbris^ 
tiwi religion. Compared to the extent of our 
solar system, this-eartb is bat apoiat ; and the 
solar system Itself, compared to tbe universej^ 
may be little more. How tbei^ say they, is it 
possible, to imagine that such ereatures afr we 
are, can*be of so groat importaiice;, aii that the 
Deity should scad his Son^ accompanied with 
so m^uy displays of divine power^ iutathis lit^i^ 
tie world, to instruct us by bL^ doctrjU^ apd 
example, and dise on a cross to accomjiilish our 
salvation? 

' Thisi is indee^ an astonishing proof of the 
gQodness of the great Cxeator, and of Um con^' 
^descension of that glcffious Person, who, fox 
our sake, wilUagly submitted to such debase,-^ 
ipent. But tJhe infini^ gopdn^ssi^ and power o£ 
God) though surp;^ssing aJU eoipfrehfinsioni 
cannot exceed the belief of those who know, 
tliat he, in order to communicate felicity, 
created this botmd less universe, with all the 
varieties of beings it conlaiAS ; whom he coa* 
tinually supports and goyerns, and with every 
individual of whom he is continually present. 
The object may be too vajst for any intelUgerice 
that is short of iuifinite : b^ to Him who se^S: 
qM things, and can do ^ tbing^ who had m 
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be^imiin^ ami can have no end, all this must 
be «a«y ; ^incomparably easier, indeed, than it 
is for a father to take care of his child, or for a 
generous friend to relieve his indigent neigh-' 
bottr. God's dispensations with respect to 
man may reasonably enough -overwhelm us 
with gratitude a^d adoration, and wi(h a most 
hamiliatinggens^ of our own unworthiness ; 
but let us take car6 tikat they do not raise with- 
in us an evil spirit of tmbclief ; which they 
will not ido, unless we have the inexcusable 
temerity to jadge of him by ourselves ; and to 
infer, because otoir goodaess is nothing, that 
Ilia canaot be pctfe.ct ; and, because we are ig- 
norant and weak, thai he cannot be omniscient' 
and afaaughly. Far kss absurd would it be, 
fer tke unlettered peasant to deny the possibi- 
lity of ealeidatiag eclipses ; for the blind to be- 
lieve, that because th^y cannot see, there is 
none else w^o can ; and for the poorto con- 
dhide, because they cannot relieve themselves, 
that it is net in tbe power of generosity to re- 
lieve them. 

Oveat extent is a thing so striking to our* 
imagination, that s<»netimes, in the moment of 
foi'getfulness^ we are apt to think nothing can 
be important but what is of vast corporeal mag- 
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Bitude: and yet, even to our apprefaeniiioir, 
when Ave are willing to be rational, how much 
more sublime and more interesting an object is 
a mind like that of Newton,^ than the unwieldy 
force and brutal stupidity of such a monster as 
the poets describe Polyphemus I Who, that 
had it in his power, would scruple to destroy 
a whale, in order to preserve a child ? Nay, 
when compared with the happiness of one im- 
mortal mind, the greatest imaginable accumu-^ 
lation of inanimate substance must appear an 
insignificant thing. ^ If we consider,' says 
Bentley, ^ the dignity of* hn intelUgent being,. 

* and put that in the scale against brute and 
*■ inanimate matter, we may affirm,, without 
^ overvaluing human nature, that the soul of 
^ one virtuous man is of greater worth and ex- 
^' cellency, than the sun and his pbnets, and 

* all the stars in the woHd.' Let us not then 
make bulk the standard of value ; or judge of 
the importance of man from the weight of his. 
body, or from the size or situation of the pla- 
net that is now his place of abode. 

Our Saviour ,^ as if to obviate objections of 
this nature, expresses most emphatically the 
superintending care of Providence, when he 
t-eaches, that it is God who adorns the girasa 
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of the field) that without him a sparrow falls 
not to the ground^ and that even the hairs of 
our hea4 are numbered^. Yet this is no exag- 
geration ^ but must, if God is omniscient and 
almighty^ be literally true. By a stupendous 
exuberance of animal, vegetable, and mineral^ 
production, and by an apparatus still more 
stupendous (if that were possible) for the dis- 
tribution of light and heat, he supplies the 
means of life ahd comfort to the short-lived 
inhabitants of this globe .^ Can it then appear 
incredible ; nay, does not this consideration , 
render it in the highest degree probable, that 
he has also prepared the means of eternal hap-^ 
piness for beings whom be has formed for eter* 
nal duration, whom he ha» endowed with fa* 
cillties so noble as those of the human soul, 
and for whose accommodation chiefly, during, 
their present state of trial, he has provided tdl 
the magnificence of this sublunary world 2 
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BISSERTATIONS, 



MORAL AND CRITICAL^ 



On Memory, 

XfilS is a fftcutey^ -wbieb, if it were lessr cofit* 
inofi aiui we equi^llj qualified to judge of it; 
would strike «s with astonishment* That we 
should Kave it in oat powew to recal pastsen^ 
saiioAs and thovights, ^ind aiaKe iJkeut agakt 
pivsettt, a» it wevf : that a circufliistance o£ 
o«t ftmner lifeshduld^ inrespeel oi as^ be no 
more ; and yet occur to us, froin time to time, 
dressed out in colours so lively, as to enable 
us to examine it, and judge of it, as if it were 
still an object of sense : — these are facts, 
whereof we every (lay have experience, and 
which, therefore, we overlook as things of 
course. But, surely, nothing is more won- 
derful, or more inexplicable. If thoughts 
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could occupy space i¥e mi^htbe tempted to 
think that we had laid them up in certain cells 
or repositories, to remain there till we had oc- 
casion for them . But thoughts cannot occupy 
space ; nor be conceived to have any other ex- 
istence thaa what the mind gives them by me-< 
ditating upon them. Yet, that which has 
been long forgotten, nay, thjU which we have 
often endeavoured in vain to recollect, will 
sometimes, without any effort of ours, occur 
to us, on a sudden, and, if I may so speak, of 
its own accord. A tune, for example, which 
I hear to-day, and am pleased with, I perhaps 
endeavour to remember to-morrow, and next 
day, and the day following, without success : 
and yet, that very tune shall occur to me a 
month after, when my Aind is taken ^ up with 
something else. Where, if I may ask the 
question,^ were my ideas of this tune, when I 
wished to recollect them, and could not ? How 
comes it, tbat tbey now present themselves, 
when I am not thinking of them at all ? These 
questions no, man can answer: but the fact is 
certain. 

Often, AVhen we do not immediately call to 
mind what we wish to renaember, we set our- 
selves;j a| it were, to search for it ;^ we medi- 
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^ (ate on other things or persons, that seem ia 
be like it, or contrary to it, or contiguous, or 
to bear any other relation to what we are in 
quest of; and thus, perhaps, we at last re-^ 
member it. This continued effort of volun- 
tary remembrance is called r^olleclion. It 
resembles the procedure of those, who, missing 
something valuable, look for it in every place 
where they think they might have been when 
they dropped it ; and thus recover what they 
had lost. For the last mentione-d fact it is easy 
to account. A jewel, or a piece'of coin,' is a 
visible, tangible,, and permauent thing, and 
must remain in its place till it be removed : 
and, if we come to that place, and examine it 
with attention, we can hardly foil to find what 
we are in quest of. But, where a thought 
should be, wheu it is forgotten ; how it should 
have any permanency or any existence, when it 
is no longer in the mind ; and what should re- 
store it to our memory, after a long interval of 
forgetfulness ; are points, whereon human wis- 
dom can determine nothing. 

Is it not wonderful, that old men should re- 
mtember more accurately what happened fifty 
years ago, than the affairs of last week ? And 

^ yet thatj^'in many cases, our remembrance of 
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any fact should be accurate in^roportion to 
its recency ? It may be said, indeed, that 
the more ive attend, the better we remember ; 
and that old men are forgetful of those things 
only, to which they are inattentive; for that 
not one of them ever forgot the place where 
he had deposited his money. All this is true, 
as Cicero remarks in his book on Old Age ; 
but how we come to remember that best, to 
which we are most attentive, we can no other- 
wise explain, than by saying, that such is the 
law of our nature. 



The Importance of habitual AttetUion, 

THE rule here hinted at should never, on 
any occasion, be forgotten. It is a matter of 
nor small importance, that we acquire the habit 
of ddtng only one thing at one time : by which 
I mean, that white employed on any one ob* 
ject our thoughts ought not to wan4iQr to ano- 
ther. When we go from home in quest of 
amusement, or to the fields for the sake of ex- 
ercise, we shall do well to leave all our specu- 
*lations behind : if we carry them with us, the 
ex^cise will fatigue the body without refresh^ 
ing it; and the amusement, instead of cnli* 
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vening, vtiil distract tbe soul: and, both in 
tbe one case and in tke otker^ we shall con- 
firm oufselves in those hs^iits of inatteMtion, 
whit^) when long persisted in, form what is 
called an absent man. In conyei^Mitic^n too, 
let us alwajs mind what is sajriiig and doing 
around us, and never give the company ground, 
to suspect, that our thoughts are elsewhere. 

. Attention is a chief part of politeness. An 
absent man, provided he is goodnatured, may 
be borne with, but never can be agreeable. He 
may command our esteem, if we know him to 
be wise and virtuous ; but he cannot engage 
our love. For inattention implies negligence, 
and neglect often proceeds from contempt: if, 
therefore^ we find that we are not attended to, 
we shall^fEincy that we are neglected, and to a 
certain degree despised : and how is it possible 
to repay contempt with kindness I And when 
unkindness and dissalififaction preVail in any 

. sdciety, ^|||jUie comforts of it are at an end. — 
Besides, if we are not strictly observant of 
every thing that passes in company, we cannot 
be either amused by it or instructed ; in other 
words, we deprive ourselves of much innocent* 
pleasure and useful informalion. For a great 
deal of our best knowledge k obtained by mu- 
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tual ifttercouFset and for the moa^ valuaUe 
comforts of life we are indebted to the social 
and beoevelent aitentions of one another. 

Let it not be objected^ that some great men^ 
as Newtoo, have been remarkably absent in 
company. Persons, who are engaged in 8ul>- 
lime study, and who are known^ to em^y 
lh4^ir time and faculties in adorning hi»man 
nature by tho investigation of useful truth, 
may be indulged in such peculiarities of be- 
haviour, as in men of common talents neither 
are, nor ought to be tolerated. For, in re- 
gard to the former, we are willing to suppose, 
that, if they overlook us, it is because they 
are engiossod by matters of greater importance: 
but this is a compliment, which we should not , 
think ourselves obliged to pay the lattery at 
least in ordinary cases. And I scruple not to 
say, that it would hav^ been better for Newton . 
himself, as well as for society, if he had been 
free from the weakness abovementi^pd. For 
th^n his thoughts and his amusements would 
have been more diversiiSed^ and his health pro<» 
bably better, and his preciom life stiU longer 
fhan it was : and a mind like his, fuUy dis- 
played in free and genera} conversation, would 
have been, to all who bad the happiness to ap-^ 
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proach him, an ineshaustible source of iostruc- 
tiofi and delight. 

Grcat^ indeed, and m^iiy are the advantages ^ 
of habitual attention. Clearness of under- 
standing, extensive knowledge, and exact me- 
mory, are its natural consequences. It is even 
beneficial to health, by varying the succession 
of our ideas and sensations ; and it gives us the 
command of our thoughts, land enables Us at 
all times to act readily, and with presence of 
mind. As they who live retired are discon- 
certed at the sight of a stranger ; as he whose 
body has never been made pliant by exercise 
cannot perform new motions either gracefully . 
or easily ; so the man, who has contilicted a 
habit of ruminating upoii a few things and 
overl6oking others, is fluttered, and at a loss, 
whenever he finds himself, as he often does, in 
unexpected circumstances. He Iqpks round 
amazed, like one raised suddenly from sleep. 
Not relii^pbering what happened the last mo- 
menty he knows nothing of the cause of the* 
present appearance, nor can form any conjec- 
ture with respect to its tendency. If you ask 
him a question, it is some time before he can re- 
collect himself so fan as to attend to you ; he 
hesitates, and you must repeat your words be- 
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fore he can uad^rsand them : and when he bast 
with difficulty made himself master of your 
meaning, he cannot, without an efibrt, keep 
out of his usual track of thinking, so long as 
is necessary for framingan ex]2licit reply. This 
may look like exaggeration ; but nothing is 
more certain, than that habits of inattention, 
contracted early, and long persisted in, will 
in time form such a character. 



The mutual Advantages of different Degrees 

of Memory* 

BUT, whatever we determine concerning 
the efficient causes of variety of memory, it 
may, in regard \o their final cause, be con- 
fidently affirmed, that they are of the great- 
est utility: as they give different turns to 
i4iuman genius, and so dispose men to dif- 
J(}rent pursuits ; and as they promote variety 
of conversation, and make men^j^ijc amu- 
siJIg and mor« instructive to one another, than 
w(^^£ould have been, if all bad attended to 
arid remembered the .same things. Scholars, 
who associate with none b.ut scholars, may im- 
prove in learning : but, if they would acquire 
a general knowledge of human affairs, they 
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nmfit frequent proimsciwiiscompimy) in which 
me men of aHcapactlies and callings. Hence 
let lis learn to mndervalne that narrow-minded- 
Mgi, which Indwes sqpe people tp avoid the, 

, iOciety of (hose, .who cannot talk to them in 
their own profession. A man of sense and vir- 
tue is in eveiy condkion respectable, and may 
contriimie to the improvement of the greatest 
philosopher. He, who dislikes another for pe- 
culiarity of genius, sets an example, according 
to which he himself becomes the object of dis(^ 
like; and betrays his insensibility to a most 
wise institution of Providence, from which 
human society derives many of ks best comforts 
and omamentfi. ' As well might he, on observ- 
ing the varieties of animal nature, express dis- 
sa^i^ction, that sfHue creatures should have 
been endued with strength, and otiiers with 
swiftness ; some enabled to feed us with their 
milk, and others to cMhe us with their wool ^ 

^ some fitt^d| for domestic use, and others for 
the bufiness of the fieklj and insist, that it 
would have been better for us and for them, 
if they had all been of the same kind, and 
possessed the same faculties. 
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The Duty of nmtual Accommod^wns in 

Society. 
IN company, it is our d\dy to adapt our- 
selves to the innocent humours and ways ^ 
thinkmg of those with whom we^'couTetse;* 
and it is indelicate toobtrude otir concerns upon 
them, or give scope'to any of those peculiarities 
of behaviour, that distinguish our own proii»- 
sion, or the small societies to whicb we ate ac^ 
customed. The violation of this rule is called 
pedantry. It is o^nsive to persons of polke 
manners, aiid conveys a mean idea of the man 
in whom it has become habitual. And for this 
there is good reason. Tho conversation of 
such a man shows^ that he doet not deserve t^ ' 
attention of others, because he is always think'- 
ing of himself; that he bais ik«i enlai^gement 
of mind for coBceivkig the circumsilafKes and . 
sentiments of his company, nor tenderness and 
generosity of nature to take part in them, or 
sympathise with them; and that Jiis custo- 
mary associates, among whom he has contracted 
or confirmed these ^vil habits, must be equally 
narrow-minded with himself. — Therefore, un- 
less called upon to do so by the company, or 
by tho$e who have a right to preside in it, the 
soldier ought not to expatiate on raiUtary affairs, 
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nor the traveller on his adventures, nor the 
hunter on hounds and foxes, nor the farmer on 
his improvements, nor the scholar on his au« 
thors. Soldiers Vfith soldiers, farmers with 
fanners, Ind learned men with learned men, 
may talk in their respective trades; because in 
this way they may please and instruct one 
another: but, where people are of different 
pursuits and characters, thexK)nversation ought 
to be general, and such as all present, espe- 
cially those to whom particular respect is due, 
may be supposed to understand, and to relish. 
And, how muchsoever we may be impressed 
with what we have been reading or meditating, 
and however desirous we may be to digest end 
remember it^ we are not entitled to make it an 
object of general attention, unless we have rea- 
son to believe it will be generally agreeable. 



The solemn Nature of Pulpit Eloquence, 

THE orators of Greece and Rome, in the 

forum, in the senate, anc^ before the judges, 

spoke with a view to determine their hearers 

to some immediate resolution; and, if they 

-gained this end, were not solicitous, whether 
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it waft by means of fair reasoning, or of so- 
{>htstry ; by swaying the judgment, or infla- 
Ttting the passions ; by giving useful inforraa- 
tton, that might be followed with lasting ad« 
vantage, or by throwing out what had only 
plausibility enough to produce momentary 
consequences. It was, therefore, necessary, 
that, by the promptness of their eloquence, 
they should irapr<!«s the hearers with a high 
opinion of their wisdom ; should deliver their 
harangues with that vehiemence, and tlibse va« 
rietics of gesture, which command attention 
and applause ; and should have their eye con-» 
tiuutilly upon their audience, to observe the 
effects^of what wajrsaid, that they might know 
how to chartgc their topics and manner of ad- 
dress, according to the circumstances. 

How different are the views ; and^ therefore, 
liow diflferent ought the elofquience to be, of the 
Christian Divine! Ife speaks the truth, and 
that only; in order to insiruGJt his people iri 
matters whicli they and he know to be of ever* 
lasting concern, and io establfsh in them not 
momentary, hut permanent principles of piety 
and benevolenioe. His doctrines are all sup-'^ 
posed to be collected with caution from the 
unerring word of God. lie is required, not 

G 
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arises in part that most inportont principle, 
the love of our country ; whereof the chief 
objects are, our friends, and feUow«cittzens, 
and the government that has so long protected 
lis and our fathers ; but in which is also com* 
prehended a fondness for the very fields and 
mountains, the vales, the rocks,, and the rivers, 
whieh formed the scenery of onr first aniuse* 
ments and adventures. 

Most persons feel something of this fand«» 
ness : and those who do not, may yet admit 
the reality of it, when they are told, that the 
natives of certain countries, when abroad in 
foreign parts, do sometimes fall sick, and even ^ 

die, of a desire to revisit thoir nathre land ^ f 

The Swiss were formerly so liable to this ma- 
lady, that they distinguished it by a particular 
name. The Scots, too, have suffered from it. 
And in general it {las been thought, that the 
Datives of a mountainous region are more sub» 
ject to this infirmity than those vHio have been 
born and bred in level countries. For preei* 
pices, rocks, and torrents, are durable things; 
and, being more striking to the fancy than any 
natural appearances in the plains., takp faster 
bold o( the memory ; and may there&re more * 

rre^uently recur tp the absent native, accom* 
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I 

panted with an idea of the pleasures formerly 
enjoyed in those places, and with regret that 
he is now remoyed to so great a distance from 
them. To which we may add, that the daily 
contemplation of the gmnd phenomena of na- 
ture, in a mountainous country, elevates, and 
continually exercises, the imagination of the 
solitary inhabitaQt ; one effect of whioh isj to 
give those sensibilities to the nervous system > 
which render the mind in a peculiar degree 
susceptible of wild thoughts and warm emo^ 
tions. 



The Power of Imagination over the Senses 

and the Rea^on^ 

IN a large and uninhabited building, ISEe 
a church, the wind may howl ; doors and wia* 
dows may clap; the creaking of rusty hin- 
ges may be beard ; a stone, or a bit of plalster, 
HKiy drop with some ncHse from, the moulder- 
ing wall ; tlie It^ht of the n^n may gleam 
unexpectedly through a cranny, and, whero 
it falls on the broken paveoM^nt, form an ap* 
pearaiioe not unlike a human face illununated^ 
or a nakdd human body, whiah the peaaant^ 
wliose chaiice it is ^ see it, nHiy readily: mis<* 
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take for a ghost, or some other tremendous 
being. In the forsaken apartmentisi of in old 
castle, rats and jack^daws may raise an uproar, 
that shall seem to shake the whole edifice to the 
fonndation. Piles of ruins, especially when 
surrounded with trees and underwood, give 
'shelter to owls and wild cats, and other Cfea* 
tares, wibosescreaaading, redoubled wiUh echoes^ 
n^ay to tfeesttperstitioitB 4Nir, lieeni ta htt^ as 
Simkspeare aays, ^^ no maHal btisiselM, nor ]m> 
sound that the (^o'th owus*^' In deep groyes, 
by twilight, our vision must be so indifitinct,. 
that a busli may, without enchantment, assume 
the form of a fiend or monster ; and the crash- 
ing of l)fantbes, tossed by the wind, or grated 
against dnq^ ancffaer, may sound like groans 
a»fi lamentations. By the side of a rivei^ in 
a jliH Of in a atormy eTening, many noiseaniay 
be heaid, suficient io^ alarm thoae^ w^h^ would 
rather tremble at a prodigy, tfaa» investigair 
a natural cause: a sudden cliange, orincfeaie 
of tlie wind, by swelling the roar of the fer-off 
toiYeat, or by dashing the waters in a new di- 
r^tioiy against roeks or hollow banks, may 
pjrodiioe ihoarse aiid iiDemimcmf souftda; and 
tlie-iRiKicent gambolsrof a few others haye bte»^ 
Imowik.taoccasioti t^se yeHs, whisht <be rmt* 
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gar of this country mistake for laughing Or 
cryttlg, and ascribe to a certain goblin, who is 
supposed to dwell in the waters, and to take 
delight in drowning the bewildered traveller^ 

The^e^ and the like considerations, if duly 
. atleilded to, would overcome many of those 
t^rors that hatint the ignorant and the eredu- 
loiis^ restore sdundiiess to the imagination ; and^ 
as Peraas says, in his usual rough but eatprev* 
sive manner, ** pull the old graniktiather out 
of our entrails." And the habit of enccKHi-^ 
tering such imaginafry. t^rors, and of belief 
often alone in darkness^ will greatly cmducc 
to^the same e«d. The i^ptritcpf free-^nqttirjfr, 
teoy is in this, as in all other respeetsv frieas^y 
to our nafture. By the glimmering of Ihtfrnoomj 
I haye cncb abdagam beheld, at mt^baght^ ttas.^ 
exact -form of a man or woman, sitting silent 
and motionless by my bedside. Had I bid my 
head, without daring to look the apparition in 
tfce face^ i should have passed the night in 
borrors^ a«t ristoiu the nvotniiig with^the per^ . 
suasion of having seett a ghost. But, rousing 
myself, aud resolving to find out the truth, I 
discovered, that ft was nothing more than thr 
accidefi^l disposition i^f ray elothes upon a 
cbiir^^-'-^nTO I i!emomber to have been alat^med 
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at seeing, by the faint light of the dawn, a 
coffin laid out between my bed and the window. 
I started up ; and recollecting, that I hadh^ard 
of such tilings having been seen by others, I 
set myself to examine it, and found, that it 
wras only a stream of yellowish light, falling 
in a particular manner upon the floor, from 
between the window-curtains. And so lively 
'Was the appearance, that, after I was tho- 
roughly satisfied of the cause, it continued to 
impose on my sight as before, till the increas- 
ing light of the morning dispelled it. — These 
facts are perhaps too trivial to be recorded : 
but they serve to show, tjhat free enquiry, with 
n very small degree of • fortitude, may some- 
times, wh*n one is willing to be rational, prove 
a cure to certain diseases of imaginatioji* 



The perpetual Fotly of Fashion^ 

WE are told, that, in the age of Richard - 
the Second^ about four fcundrcd jrears ago, the: 
peaks or tops of. the shoes, worn by people of* 
fashion, were of so enormous a I&ngth, that, 
in order to bear them up, it was necessary to tie 
them to the knee. And we learn from Cowley, . 
that in his ^ays ladies of quality wore gowns 
as long again as their body^ so that they couki 
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nM stir to the next room, ^vithout a page or two 
to carry their train. What ridiculous dispro- 
portion I'^e exclaim: what intolerable incou- 
renience t Is it possible, ihaMhe taste of our 
forefathers could be so perverted, as to endure 
ftuch a fashion 1 Bat let us not be rash in con- 
demnirtgour forefathers, lest we should unwa- 
rily pass> sentence upon ourselves. Have we 
never seen, in our timei forms of dress equally 
inconvenient, and yet equally fashionable ? 
Does a shoe of four and twenty inches in length 
dis%ur^ or encumber the one extremity of the 
human body more, than a head-dress two feet 
high does the other ? Or is it a greater hindrance 
to the amusements, ormore hurtful to the health' 
of a fine lady to drag aftei^ her two dozen super- 
fluous yards o£ »ilk, than to sit two hours in a 
morning under the discipline of the curling 
iron, or totter upon a sharp-pointed sboc-heel, 
which every moment threatens her ancle with 
dislocatioat In fact, as the world goes, for« 
mer and latter ages, and the male and the fe- 
male sex, may mutually say, in regard to ab- 
surdity of 4ress, what the poet says, when 
speaking of that wildncss af invention which 
prevails among poets and painters, . 

banc veoiam dames, petimiisqiie vicfssini* 

This pmiteee we graot, aott ask it id returo. 

e 3 
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Nqif^'h^.arre wo to accoant ibr 1bepi«vftr 
Uncj o£ £i$liipns.^ uii<;9uth, ^^d, so in^gve- 
nlenti It hio^h(^f^,cco^^iied^ly inpuriij finani' 
tl^ poiw^r of cufk>m^ suf ^% Associating {Mfwia^ 
pie. The fasihioa maj^ be vn|uroper^ and; 
^hen firstbirpuf hi irv^ ndicsuA^iisrlHi^ ti^e. laiere 
h^t Qf aepitjg ijL yill gva^ ^Uy ov^ijcwv^ wtx 
i^y^r&H)^ ^ and| « wbe^ik we b^ve long &eei> it /W^isn-i 

h^ig!^t¥^m9i m»^ lwa^ty, virtue, ojfm&^o^'. 

a9i4^,Qc^fi%9loat of t^e gfeatest fe^¥it.jF imp sq- 
lewMty), it aqqniref^ in ^r faw^a o^vp^ific^iooi 
^ijt)i .ro2^;^p]ieasii9^ ideas ; and* ivbs^^ei: iitsich 
Qo«liQ€^ n»il9l ite^lf be pkaai^^ . 






Tnfyncy and Old Age compared, 

I MEAN not to insinuate,,' that the body of 
an iufaiitt and .that of an, old naan, are equjvlljf 
neipQtc ftoru the standard of perfeict beauty •^^ 
Infancy has its peculiar charms ; and everj? 
feeling heart know& them to be irre^istable^. 
Innocence, helplessness, playfulness, freshness, 
of constitution and of colour, with the cpnsi* 
deration that it is advancing to maturity, all 
conspire io recpmmend infancy to our love,, 
by suggesting a thousand delightful ideas:*- 
whereaS) a human body,, emaciated M^ith age, 



V 



dftubc^si 6^ Hone tif thost cTiatrtiS'; and, ih- 
dtoftd of dOmfpladeMy atfd hai><^9 c^alisr fortli 
Hbt painful passioms of r<*gret and sarixm. 

But let me correct myself. This is an ideC 
af decrepitude, rather iheat of old age; TW 
last period of life, like the evening sky, 4^ 
often diflf iaguished by a lu^tre^^ fiot dtesling 
iiidised, nor arden#, Hkei the splendcmr of 
noOn, but no less pleasing to li oont^mplatiVe 
itlittd. A fterfi Old age, ^ith cfteeffiilnesk, 
^ood' i^ensc^, ar/d a gO«fd conddence, tliofigh it 
damiot be dalled^ the lotijliest, i-s howerer <be 
idost^Y^ttet^bfe/ Of all t^restTial' things. 



Bedkijf in Dancings 

* DAWeiNG it d6nnected with so rirtuiy de- 
H^htfttr ideas of youth, health, activity,- 
(^erAilne^s^y and beauty, that the motiOnti 
commonly practised in it cannot faif to pleas^^; 
uiaiess^ accompanied witii sonde peculiarity that 
conveys a disagreeable strggtstion of defor*. 
niity, want of skiH, affectation, impudence, 
ot any other incongruity. But I need aat re- 
nflt^rk, becaufse it is obvions, that the motions 
Of iliftcrent dancers differ exceedingly in rc- 
spe^ ef grace. Muchitill dej^end oti the' 
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cdneKness, good shape, and agility^ of the 
person j on the ease iv^berewith ^ the seyeral 
movements ai^id evolutions are performed, and 
an their perfect coincidence with the expres- 
sion and rhythm of the music, and with the 
rul^s'of the dance. " 

That all dauqes are not equally graceful, is, 
no less obvious. Those that show to advan- 
tage the motion, shape, and activity, of the 
human body, are always approved of. But 
some steps, as already observed, particularly 
in the hornpipe and minuet, seem to derive a. 
charm rather from their diiEculty than from, 
their elegance. The latter dan^e, if I can ' 
trust my own judgnoent, is no< so graceful in 
men as in women ; whos^ full and flowing at<« 
tire not only gives dignity to their mien^ and 
an easy winding curvature to their motion^ bu^ 
aJso conceals the inconvenient^ and (I had aU 
most said) distorted positioii of the feet., 

Jicst I should get beyond my depth, (being 
no great connoisseur in this elegant art,), I 
shall only observe further, that some dancea 
please^ by uniting regularity with apparent; 
disorder ; which yields the gratification of 
surprise, and conveys i favourable idea of the 

fikiU with ^high they are plwned wA coir 
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ducted. Some pieoe» pf music are contrived 
Mrith a like purposl^ ai^ please fcom thesauie 
principle : as Fugues, in vhtch diff^ent 
Yoiccs or instrument take up the same air^ 
but not all at theifometirae ; so that one is, a% 
it >vere, (he echo, or an imitaticm, of another. 
And yet the geneml result is, not dissonance 
or confusion, which one would be apt to ex« 
pect, but perfect harmony. This gives an 
agreeable .surprise; and heightens our ad« 
miration of the composer's skill, and of the 
^dexterity of the performers. 



True Origin of Human Beauttf. 

HUMAN beauty is so far from being (whaf 
it isv said in the Scoteh proverb to be) only 
sktM'deepy that it derives its origin, and most 
essential characters, from the soul. Most peo- 
ple, therefore, may in some degree acquire it, - 
who are willing to cultivate their intellectual 
powers, and to cherish good affections. And 
without a sound understanding, and a cheer- 
ful, benevolent, and gentle, (Ksposition, no 
fineness of shape, delicacy of complection, or 
. jegttlarity of feature, will ever form that 
genraie beauty; which at once pleases a dis« 



dmitfigi eytgy zmAt okp^mi^» aWi Secures' to 
lAtelligrent mind,. WiM idhM do: M^ affist f d 
flie twms, a^pi«ttjridiofv or a fiftndsorae fer-^ 
mafantf 9«retf tb«y ar« not dgreeaMe^, but 
irrjr nmoh tbe cor^amtf. '^* Beaut j/' ac- 
cdnfiiig) toi PlutaiFdb, '^^bthefiWer and btes^ 

tal; bedaocf it i»^^ the ttket of a ^enerous^ 
fwture opeiatiag wfjHiim 



The Moral lAUU^ of Dreams. 

AFTER hinting that dreams may be of use 
in the way of physical admonition, what if T 
should go a step ftrrtftery and say, that they 
n|rv^« be aervrceable ao^ means of moral im* 
proven»eat ?^ I wiU nkjfb oiSrm, boweYer^ a$f 
SMitt: bft¥e idooe^ tint, by tbentt, we majft 
make a^mdre atumrale discovery of oimr temptr^ 
and pveTaiUvg: posnoasE^. than by obsefvifigl 
what passes in our nrinds whea? amiake. For 
ill sleep we are very incompetent judge* ofl 
ourselves, and of every. thvng.eUe: and one^ 
will diieam of committing^crimefewilh littfc re^t 
naorse, whicb, if awaioe, one could not tMnkt 
o( without horrof. But^ aavmany of ourpas^v 
signs are iafiamed or allayed by the tem^oiu^. 



tooc: of the bodj^, ibil^ I ttuokf may be 0t* 
filmed wiA Iriiiht Uiat^ bjfr alttndWy to mhtilL : 
{lasses in skep^ yre m^ iosiQtiiiiM^ dilowtt 
\Tfaat passkms) are pvtidomtfiftal^ mkI so! mk 
Cfilre good kintsi for die i cigiilajLiQiir of tbejoi • 

A man dreams, fbr example^ thai ho i» kl 
vjolonl anger, aaA Ijiat he sliilBefli , a . hlotr^. 
wbieb. kaocka a person: down, and kiHs bktt* 
He awakes, ial karror ati tke Himighi oC what 
bo has done, and of tlie piiaisbnieikl , Ire ihinha 
he has reason to apiprebead s^ and while,, aftef 
a moment^s recollection,, be rejoicea to AaA 
tiiat it ia but a chreara^ ke will also be m-* 
dtoable to formi resolations.againsit TioleAi ada- 
ger, lesi it^ should, ooe tinie or other burrji! 
bim on ta a real perpei«atic»ii of .a like natuire. 
"(if we erer derive thiaadvaatagejfrom dreai]is> 
we cannot pixMiounce ibcm itsek^sa. Aiid; why 
may we not irn tbis^ wfty reap! iiaproremoiti 
horn: a fietionr o£ our own; fiuioy,> aa: wel^aar 
ftow anovsel,. Of! a fidile o£ £tiop>? 



' The Origin of Fable and Romance, / 

THE loi^ of. triith it* natiiu'ttltoiaoiv.; iEUid 
adherefioe to it, . his iiidisprnaablie duty* But 
tafrawse a fabulous aararative, for tbe purpose 
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of ifistruction or of hariiiless amusement, is no 
breach of yeracitj, uoless one were to obtrude 
iion the world for tr utb. The labulist and the 
noircI*writer deceive nobody ; because, thongb 
they study to make their iuveutions probable, 
they do not even pretend that they are true ; 
at least, what they may pretend In this way is 
considered only as words of course, to which 
nobody paya any. re^rd» Fabulous narrative 
has accordingly ' been common in all ages oT 
the world, and practised by teachers of the 
most respectable character. 

it is owing, no doubt, to the ^weakness of 
human nature, that fable should ever have 
been found a necessary^ or a coirvenient, ve- 
bicde for truth. But we must take human na* 
tufeasitis: -and, if a rude multitude cannot^ 
readily compreheod a moral or political doc- 
trine, which they need to be instructed in, it 
may be as allowable to illustrate that doctrine 
by a fiible, in order to make them attend and 
understand it, as it is for a physician to 
strengthen a weak stomach with cordials,, in ^ 
order to prepare it for the business of digestion^ 
Such was the design of Jotham's parable of the 
trees chusing a king, in the ninth chapter of 
the book of Judges; aud such that famous 
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apologue^ of a contention between the parts of* 
the human body, by which MeneniuaA^tppa'; 
satisfied the people of Rome, that the welfare: 
of the state depended on the uni<Hi and good 
agreement of the several members of it. In. 
fact, the common people are not well qualified 
for argument. A short and pithy proverb, 
which is easily remembered; or little tales, 
that appeal as it were to their senses, weigh 
more with them than demonstration* - 
. We need not wonder, then, to find, that, 
in ancient times, motvA prc^cepts were oflien 
delivered in the way o£ proverb or aphorism, 
and enforced and exemplified by fictitious liar- 
rative. Of those fables that are asqrifbed to 
£sop, some eCreno doubt ii^od rn, but others 
bear the stamp of antiquity : and; nothing cu 
be better contrived than many «f them ^ure, for 
the purpose of impressuig moral truth upon 
the memory, as well as the understanding. 
The disappointment that frequently attends an 
excessive desire of accumulatii>n,. is finely ex- 
emplified in the fable of the dog and his sha- 
dow ; and the ruinous and ridiqulous nature 
of ambition, is with equal energy itkustrated in 
tiiat pf the frog and the ox. 'Sheso Utile al- 
legories we are apt to undervtiue, b0cM9e we - 
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learned them at seboot; but ihejr are not for 
tkat reason the less ratiiabk. We ought io 
prise 4hem as aionuineatd of ancient wisdom, 
which have long coatributed to the smasement 
and instruction of mankind, and are entitled 
to applause, on account of the propriety of the 
inTention. 



The Excellencies and IXefecia ^f GulU'oer's 

Travels. 

* OULLI YER's Tyairek are a 8i>r€ o€ ^e^ 
gotjy tmt rather sativieal aitd political, thani 
moral. Th^ ^itk>rk is f^ ev«fy body's^ bands, and^ 
has been criticised! by matiy emiiiertf writeiitf i 
As far as the satire is leveled at human prid« 
and folly, at Ibe abuses of human teaming, at 
tbeabwftttty of speculattveprojeb^rs, at those 
criminal or blundering eitpedicnte in policyy 
which we are apt to orerlbok, or efen to iip^ 
plaud, because custom has madethenL fami- 
liar, so &r the smAhor deserres our warmest 
approbation, and bissatire willbe allowed* to 
be perfectly just, as weU as exquisiMy se<^ 
verew ^Hteftbleb well conducted,, and, for 
the most part, Oonsiitent with itseti^ aiid con* 
neoted^ wW^pnftMMe oiiwmstencea. He per- 
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sonates a seai^faring man, and with wonderful 
propriety supports the plainness and sioipU- 
city of the character: and this gives to the 
whole narrattTe an air of truth, which forms 
an entertaining contrast, when we compave it 
with the wildness of the fiction. The s^Ie 
too deserves particular notice. It is not ftte 
from inaccuracy; but, as a model of easy 
and graceful simplicity^ it has hot been ex- 
ceeded by any thii^ in our language, and w^l 
deserves to be studied by every person who 
wishes to write pure Englisfa; Theae^ I think, 
ate the chief merits, of this celebtated work, 
whrich ha»l>een laare read than any other pub^ 
litli^Aof the present century. GuMiver has 
somctlting) in him to hit every taste* The 
statemnan^ the philosopher^ and the critic^ 
will admvehia keenness 4^ satire, enesgy of 
deB€rffptio% and vivacity o£ language: tbe 
vulgar, and even chitdrea, who cannot enter 
int0 these refinements^ wUA findtteii accoust 
ift^healory, and be highly amused with it. 

JBiat I must not be understood to praise tiie 
whole Hndiscrimfiiiatefy. The last of the- four 
voyageti though the auAor faaa e^let^teA him^ 
self m m Id^ Ike utmeat^ ii> an^abeuid aiidani 
a b i wiiii dh is Aolioftr it sa absiurd; tecanscv 



i 
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in prcsetittng us with rational beasts, and irra- 
tiondl men, it proceeds upon a direct contra-^ 
diction to the most obvious laws of nature, 
without deriving any support from either the 
dreams of the credulous, or the prejudices of 
the ignorant. And it is abominable, because 
it abounds in filthy and indecent images; bc' 
cause the general tenor of the satire is exag- 
gerated into absolute falsehood ; and because 
there must be something of an irreligious ten- 
dency in a work, which, like this, ascribes 
the perfection of reason, and of happiness, to 
a race of beings who are said to be destitute of 
every religious idea. But, what is yet worse^ 
if anything can be wor^, this tale represelite 
human nature itself a^ the object of contempi 
a^d abhorrence. Let the ridicule of wit be 
pointed atthe follies^ and- let the sciHirge of*^ 
satire be brandished at th^ crimes, of man- 
kind: all this is bo^k pa^onablei and praise* 
worthy, because it may be done with a good 
intention, and produce godd eflFects ; but when 
a writer endeavours la make us dislike and 
despise evefy one his neigl^boiur, and be dis- 
satisfied with that Providenoc who. hasr nia^ 
us what ^m are, «nA irkose di^j^a^tiou^ tp- 
v^rds the )xiira8m^ace 4re so^ pe;Clilt0i(i0{>^aii4/ 
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«o divinely beneficent, ^ucb a writer, in so 
doings proves Iiimself the enemjr, not of muM 
only^ but of goodness itself; and )ii$ work can 
never be allowed to be iim^bcent, ti}t impiety, 
malevolence, and misery , cease to be evils. 



' i 



The Courtes^jf of a true Knight Errant^ 

THE character of a true knight was very 
4lelicate; and single combat was a ibiing^ $o 
familiar to him, and withal accoiiiited sp ho- 
nourable^ tbat he never felled to reseiii iiiwa 
hostile manner any reproachful word that 
might be thrown out agilinst his virtue, parlf* 
x»ilar1y against his .faith, or his courage. 
Hence reproachful words w^uld in^general be 
^avoided^ whicb would pnwquote courtesy, by 
refining conversation . And henc^ the origin 
of duelling ; a practice unknown to Grcecp 
and Rome, wtiipb took its rise, in, the feudal 
times, and probably amang the sons oii chi- 
valry;, and which, thoughi in many respects 
absurd and wicked, is allpWiPd to have pro^ 
laoted politeness^ by /naking faen cautious of 
offi^ding one another. 

The kaight errant .w^s.t lie declared enemy 
* of the oppressor, the punisiier of the injurious^ 



< 
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and-thift pattern of the weak. And as women 
were more exposed to injury than men ; and as 
ladies of rank and merit were, for reasons aU 
ready given, the objects of veneration to all 
men of breeding, the; true knight was arabi- 
tious, above all things, to appear the cham« 
pion of the fair sex. 1*0 qualify himself for 
this hondur, he was careful to acquire every 
accomplishment that could entitle him to their 
confidienee: he wa9 courteous, gentle, tem- 
perate, htid clmste. He bound himself, by 
solemn vows, to the performance of those vir- 
tues: so that, while he acted with honour in 
his pr^fesision, a lady might commit herself to 
his care without detriment to her^haracter; 
he being in regard to those virtues asfarabove 
suspicion, as a clergyman is now. And, tbaet 
women of fi^hion^ might cmifide in him with 
the more security, he commonly attached him* ^ 
self to some one lady, whom he declared to 
be the sole mistress of his aiections, and to 
whom he swore inviolable eobstancy. No^ 
thing is more ridiculous than Bah Quixote'v 
passion for Dulcinea del Toboso, as^ Cervantes 
has described it: and yet it was in some sort 
necesiKkry for every knight errant to hav^ si 
nominal mistress j because, if he bad not ac- 



kRowledged aoy paitiqul^c attuphment) nor 
made n^y vows m coDsequence of it, hXs 
oaaduct, whef^ women were coacernedv 
jpight tiavebeen suj^pected; wkjk^b would 
Aloim i hBWc disquaUQed him for wbat lie 
j^9tly th^gbt th^ Hiost honquraWe duty 
mmei^ed to his pfofe^sion. In a word^ the 
ctiastitj of a height enaiM; was to be no 
less unio^p^af^bable, tbw :tbe credit of a mer*- 
chant iiQWr is, or tbei courage of ^ soldier. 

The tru«e luiigbt wa« religio^js,^vi^liant, pap- 
sioiiately food of strange adventures^ a lover 
of justice, a protector of the weak;, a punisher 
of the injurious; temperftte, courteous, axid 
chaste ; and sealoujB, and respectful, in his at- 
tentiQa3 to the fair .s^, And this i$ the cha* 
rf^cter assigned him in all those old romances 
s^nd poQOM that describe the adventures of chi- 



On the Love of Petrarch for Laura. 

PETRARCH'S passion for Laura, though 
dinnterested, seems to have been in some de- 
gree fictitious, or at least, not quite so serious 
a matter aa many people imagine. " Hejvas 
*^ wretched to show he had wit," as the song 
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tbe. importance of the mechanic arts, Ivhich 
they, who know not what it is to be without 
them, are so apt to undervalue : it fixes in 
the mind a lively idea of the horrors of soli- 
tude, and, consequently, of the sweets of so*- 
cial life, and of the blessings w6 derive frorii 
conversation and mutual aid: '^hd it shows, 
how, by labouring with one's own hands, one 
may secure independence, anJ open for one's 
self many sources of health and ahiusement. 
I agree,, therefore, with Rousseati, that this is 
one of the best books that can be put ha the 
hands of children. — ^The style is plaih^ but 
iiot elegant, nor perfectly graioafiiatical ; and 
the second patt of the' story is tiresome. 



The Evils resulting fram^R^mmnee ReaHng. 

ROMANCES are a dangerous recreation. 
A few, no doubt, of the best may be frieildly 
•to good taste and good morals; but f^ the 
greater part are unskilfully ^ritt^n, knd tend 
to corrupt the heart,^^ ai\d stimulate the pas- 
sions. A habit of reading them breeds a dis-» 
like to history, and all the substantial parts of 
knowledge; withdraws the attention from na- 
ture and truth, and'fills the mind with extra- 
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yagant thoughts, and too often with criminal 
propensities. I would therefore caution my 
young reader against them : or^ if he must, 
for the sake of amusement, and that he may 
have something to say on the Subject, indulge 
himself in this way now and then, let it be 
sparingly and seldom. 



Defective Education among the common 

People. 

OF the proper methods of education, tlia^ 
generality of the common people are more ig- 
norant, than of any other part of duty. They 
imitate one another in this respect ; and a per- 
^n who has had no opportunities of observing 
their conduct, would hardly believe what ab- 
surd practices prevail among them. The 
books that have been written on education^ 
many of which are very useful, come not into 
their hands^ and are not level to their capa- 
city . Indeed they are rather unwilling to re- 
ceive advice on this bead. *' I breed my 
^^ children: (say they) as I was bred myself:'* 
to which some comp^isant neighbour subjoins^ 
^^ And if they do as you have done, they will 
^'acttheif part very well." While matters 
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go on thus, improvements are not to be looked 
for in education, or in any thing else. 

How is the evil to be remedied? By sepa- 
rating the children from their parents, and 
committing the former to the care of strangers ? 
No : such a remedy would be worse than the 
evil. How then? By instructing parents in 
ih^irduty? Yes; that would be the easier, 
the more natural, and the more effectual, 
way. 

I have therefore often wished, that the 
teachers of religion would, in their public 
discourses and private admonitions, not only 
recommend tho right education of children in 
general terms, which in fact they do, but also 
lay down, and enforce, the method of it, with 
some degree of minuteness; exposing at the 
same time the improprieties of the prevailing 
practice. The subject, it may be said, is too 
copious to be discussed in a sermon, and too 
familiar to be delivered from the pulpit. I 
answer, that, if expressed in proper language, 
it would derive dignity from its importance; 
and that its relation to common life would ren- 
der it intelligible and interesting. And surely, 
education is not a more copious theme, than 
many of those are, on which it is the preaeh« 
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er's duty to eicpatiate. It would not be ne- 
cessary for him to enter into it with the nicety 
of a Locke, or a Rousseau. If he could only 
reform a few of the grosser improprieties of 
domestic discipline, he would be a blessing to 
his people, and an honour to his profession. 
Nor would parents only be improved by dis- 
courses of this nature. He who instructs the 
teacher, may convey useful hints to tl^ose who 
are to be taught. By hearing a parent's duty 
explained, a child could hardly fail to learn 
his own. 



The Charms of Parental and Filial Duties » 

AN interchange of the parental and filial 
duties, is friendly to the happiness, and to the 
virtue, of all concerned. It gives a peculiar 
sensibility to the heart of man ; infusing a spi- 
rit of generosity, and a sense of honour, which 
have a most benign influence on public good, 
as well as on private manners. When we 
read, that Epaminondas, after the battle of 
I^euctra, declared, that one chief cause of his 
jpy was the consideration of the pleasure which 
his victory would give his father and mother. 



i 
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is it possible for us to think, that this naan, the 
greatest perhaps, and the best that Greece ever 
saw, would have been i50 generoifs, or so ami- 
able, if he had not known who his parents 
were? In fact, there arc not many virtues- 
that reflect greater honour upoa o\ix nature, 
than the parental and the filial. When any 
nncommon examples of them occur in history, 
or in poetry, they make their way to the heart 
at once, and the reader's melting eye bears 
testimony to their loveliness. 

Amidst the triumphs of heroism, Hector ne- 
ver appears so great, as in- a domestic scene, 
when he invokes the blessing of heaven upon 
his child : nor does Priam, on any other occa- 
sion, engage our esteem so* effectually, 6r our 
pity, as when, at the hazard of his life, he 
goes into the enemies' camp, and into the pre>« 
sence of his fiercest enemy, to beg the body 
of his son. Achillcs's love to his parents 
forms a distinguishing part of his character; 
and that single circumstances throws an ami- 
able softness into the most terrific kutoan per- 
sonage^ that ever was described in poetry. 
The interview between Ulysses and his father^ 
after an absence of twenty years, it is impojssi* 
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ble to i^ead without such emotion, as' will con- 
yioce every reader of sensibility, that Homer 
jufdgf 4 wel}, in making parental and filial vir- 
tue the subject of his song, when he meant to 
show his jHJWer over the tender passions. 

Virgil was too wise, not to imitate his mas« 
ter in thi^ particular* He expatiates on the 
same virtue with peculiar complacency ; and 
loves to set it off in the most charming colours. 
His hero is an illustrious example. When 
Anchise$ refuses to leave Troy, and signifies 
his resolution to perish in its flames, £neas, 
that he may not survive Kis father, or witness 
the massacre of his household, is on the point 
of rushing to certain death ; and nothing less 
tihan a miracle prevents him. He then bears 
op» (kis shoulders the in£rm old man to a, place 
of sa&ty, and ever afler behaves towards him 
a3 becomei^ a son aud a subject, and speaks of 
bis death iu terms of the utmost tenderness and 
v^&eratiob. As a father he is equally affile* 
thwsde; and his son is not deficient in .filial 

/ 

duty. — Turnus, when vanquished, condescends 
to ask hisitfe, for the sake of his aged parent, 
who he knew would be inconsolable for his 
loss. The young, the gentle, the beautiful, 
I^ausus dies in defence of his father 3 and the 

n5 
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father provokes his own destruction, because 
he cannot lire without his son, and wishes to 
be laid with him in the same grare. The la- 
mentations of Erander oyer his Pallas, trans- 
cend all praise of criticism. And nothingv 
«yen in this ][X)em, the most pathetic of all 
human compositions, is more moving, than 
what is related of the gallant youth Euryalus; 
.when, on undertaking that night-adventure 
which proved fatal to him, he recommends his 
helpless parent to the Trojan prince. ** She 
*^ knows not," says he, ^' of this enterprise; 
** and I go without bidding her farewettr for 
f^ I call the gods to witness, that I cannot sup- 
^* port the sight of a weeping mother." — Let 
a man read Virgil with attention, and with 
taste, and then be a cruel parent, or an unda- 
tifttl child, if he can. And let him ask bis 
own heart this question, whether human na- 
ture would not be deprived of many of its best 
afieptions, and huipan society of its best com- 
Idrts, if the ideas of those projectors were tohe 
fealised^ who propose to improve the i>oUtical 
art, by annihilating the attachments of coa^ 
sanguinity. 
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Horror sometimes a pleasurable Emotion. 

THERE is a kind ^f horror which may be 
infused into the mind both by natural ap- 
pearances, and by verbal description;, and 
\?hicb, though it make the blood seem to run 
cold, and produce a momentary fear, is not 
unpleasing, but may be even agreeable : and 
therefore, the objects that produce it are justly 
denominated sublime* Of natural appear- 
ances that affect the mind in this manner^ are 
vast caverns, deep and dark woods, over- 
hanging precipices, the agitation of the sea 
Jn a storm: and some of the sounds above- 
mentioned have the siune/efiect, a» those of 
cannon and thunder. Yerbal descriptions in- 
fusing sublime horror, are such as convey 
lively ideas of the objects of superstition, as 
ghosts and encha&tmeats ; ot of the tboi^hts 
that haunt the invaginations of the guilty $ or 
of those external thii^pi^ which are pleasingly 
terrible, as storms, coifliigrations, and the 
like. 

It may seem strange, that horror of any 
kind should give pleasure. But the fact is 
certain. Why do people run to sec battles^ 
executions, and shipwrecks ? Is it, as an 
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Epicurean "would say, to compare themselves 
with others, and exult ia their own security 
iirbile they see the distress of those who suffer ? 
No, jurely : good minds are swayed by differ- - 
(Cnt motives. Is it, that they may be at hand,, 
to give every assistance in their power to their 
unhappy brethren ? This would draw the be- 
nevolent, and even the tender-hearted, to a 
shipwreck ; but to a battle, or to an execu- 
tion, could not bring spectators, because there 
the humanity of individuals is of no use. — It 
must b^ because a sort of gloomy satisfaction, 
or terrific pleasure, accompanies the gralifica- 
tion of that curiosity which events of this na- 
ture are apt to raise in the minds of a certain 
frame. 

No parts of Tasso are read with greater re- 
lish, than where he describes the darkness, 
silence, and other horrors, of the enchanted 
forest: and the poet himself is so sensible of 
the captivating influence of such ideas over 
the human imagmation', that he makes the 
catastrophe of the poem in some measure de- ' 
pend upon them . Milton is not less enamoured 
^' of forests and enchantments drear;" as ap- 
pears from the use to which he applies them in 

Comus ; the scenery whereof charms us the 
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tftorey because it aSects our miads^ a& it did 
the bewildered lody^ aad causes ^' a thousand 
^' fantasies" 

--^ — to ihroA^ into the mempiTV 
Of calling shapes, and beckoning shadot^s dire. 
And aery tongues, that syllable men*s names 
On sands, %nd shores, and desert wildernesses. 

Forests in every age must have had atlractive 
horrors : otherwise so many nations would not 
have resorted thitherto celebrate the riteift^ of 
superstition. And the inventors of what is 
called the Cjfothic, but perhaps should rather 
be called the Saracen, architecture, must have 
been enraptured with the same imagery, when, 
in forming and arranging the pillars and aile^ 
of their churches, they were so careful to imi- 
tate the rows of lofty trees in a deep grOve, * 
Observe a few children assembled about a 
fire, and listening to tales of apparitions arid 
witchcraft. You may see them grow pale, 
and croud closer and closer through fear: 
while he who is snug in thci chimney corner, 
and at the greatest distance from the door, 
considers himself as peculiarly fortunate; be- 
cause he thinks that, if the ghost should enter, 

he has a better chance to escape, than if he 

• 

were in a more exposed situation. And yety 
notwithstanding their present, and their ap- 
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prehemum of future^ feare, you could not 
perhaps propose any amusement that would at 
this time be more acceptable. The same IoyIq 
of such horrors as arc not attended with sen* 
sible inconvenience continues with us through 
life: and Aristotle has affirmed^ that the end 
of tragedy is to purify the soul by the opcrar^ 
tions of pity and terror. 



The Sublime not essential to good Writings 
nor restricted to Poetry^ 

Let it not be thought^ because sublimity is 
one of Ibe highest virtues of fine writing, that 
therefore no composition is excellent but what 
is fuUime. A book, that partakes not of this 
quality at all, may please by its elegance, in- 
struct by its doctrines, or amuse by its wit and 
humour, and in all, or in anfy of these respects, 
be truly valuaMe. Rivulets and meadows have 
their charms, as well as mountains and the 
ocean. Though Horace had never written any 
thing but his Epistles, in which there is no at- 
tempt at sublimity, he must always have been 
considered as an elegant and instructive poet. 

Nor think, because most of th^ examples are 
taken from poetry, that the sublime is peculiar 
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!e thatart. In the orations of Cicero and Do* 
mostlienes; in the histories of Herodotus^ 
Tfaucydides, andLivy; in the moral writings 
•f Addison and Johnson, of Seneca, Plato, 
and Antoninus; and especially in the doc- 
trinal and historical parts of holy writ ; are 
many instances of the true sublime, both in 
sentiment and description. The same thing 
may be said of almost every serious author who 
composes with elegance. 

Most of the writers on this subject have con- 
sidered our passion for what is great and ele-' 
vated, as a proof of the dignify of the soul, 
and of the glorious ends for which it was made i 
The words of Longinus to this purpose are 
well translated by Dr. Akenside. << God has 
^^ nol intended man for an ignoble h6ing ; but, 
'^ bringing us into life, and the midst of this 
^' wide universe, as before a multitude assem- 
*^ bled at some heroic solemnity, that we might 
^* be spectators of all his magnificence, and 
^* candidates high in emulation for the prise of 
^^ glory^ has therefore implanted in our souls 
^* an inextinguishable love of every thing gre»t 
** and exalted, of every thing which appears 
^ divine beyond our comprehension. Whence 
i^ it comes to pass^ that even the whole w(vld 
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^^ 18 not an object suflSoient for tiie depth and 
^^ rapiditj, of human imagination, which o& 
^^ ten sallies forth beyond t|ie limits of all that 
f^ surrounds us* Let any nuin cast his\ey^ 
" through th^ vh6le circle of our exi^e^qcy 
'' and consider hpw especially it abounda wit^ 
^^ excellent and grand objects, and be will ^opn 
^' acknowledge for what enjoyments and pur* 
^ suits we were destined." 

These are the sentiments of a Pagan philo*- 
sopher. And how noble, (| had almost said^ 
bow divine) must they appiear, wMq eoflti- 
paifcd with the selfish, sen^ual^ and groyetii^^ 
ijdeas of the Epicurean, or with th^ narrow 
views and brutal insensibility of ii^ antient 
and modern Pyrrhonist !— I must not oip^iij 
that Addison has adppted the siwe turn of 
thinking; and, enligbteijied ^ith the k^aw^ 
ledge, and warmed with the pie^, of a €!hfis^ 
tian, has greatly improved it. ^^ The Su- 
^ preme Being," says he, " has so formied 
^^ the soul of man, that nothing but himself 
^^ can be its last, adequateV and proper, hap-^ 
^^ piness. Because therefore a great part of 
^^ our happiness must arise from the contem*^ 
*} platkm of his being, that he might give out 
«< souls a just relish of such a ^ontempk^ion> 



\ 
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^* he has made th^m naturally delight in the 
apprehension of what is great and unlimited* 
Our admiration, -svhich is a very pleasing 
emotion of tbe.raind, immed^tely rises at 
the consideration of any object that takes up 
a great deal of roorw in the fancy ; and, by 
consequence, will improve into the highest 
pitch of astonishment and devotion, when 
we contemplate his nature, who is neither 
circumscribed by time or place, nor to be 
comprehended by the largest capacity of a 
created being." 
I shall only add, that our taste for the sub- 
lime, cherished into a habit, and directed to 
proper objedts, may, by preserving us from 
vice, which is the vilest of all things, and by 
recommendlQg virtue for its intrinsic dignity^ 
be useful in promoting our moral improve* 
ment. The same taste will also lead to the 
study of nature, which everywhere displays- 
the sublimest appearances* And no study has 
a better effect upon the heart* . For it keepa 
men at a distance fi*ofa criminal pursuits, 
yiekts a variety of inofieasive and profitable 
amusement, and givescfaU demonstration of the 
.infinite goodness and greatness of the adorable 
Creator. ^ , 
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FROU 

THE ESSAYS 
POETRY AND MUSIC, 

jiS THEY AFFKCT THE MlNDr 
SfC. SfC. SfC. 



Parallel between Drj/den and Pope. 

1 HERE is no modem writer whose style is 
more distingHishable than Dryden's. Energy 
and ease are its cliief characters. The former 
is owing to a happy choice of* expre^ions, 
equally emphatical and plain ; the latter to a 
kudable partiality in favour of the idiocTis and 
radical words of the English tongue; the 
native riches and peculiar genius whereof are 
perhaps more apparent in him^ than in any 
other of our poets* In Dryden's more correct 
pieces, we meet witb no affectation of words of 
Greek or Latin etymology^ no cumbersome 
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pomp of epithets, no dra^Yliag circumlocu* 
tions, no idle glare of images, no blunderings 
round about a meaning : his English is pure 
and simple, nervous and clear, to a degree 
which Pope has never exceeded, and not al- 
ways equalled. Yet, his attachment to the 
vernacular idiom, a$ well as the fashion of his 
age, often betrays him into a vulgarity, and 
even meanness, of expression, which is parti- 
cularly observable in his translations of Virgil 
and Homer, and in those parts of his writings 
where he aims at pathos or sublimity. In 
fact, Dryden's genius did not lead him to the 
sublime or pathetic. Good strokes of both 
may doubtless be found in him ; but they are 
momentary, and seem to be accidental. He 
is too witty for the one, and too familiar for 
the other. That he had no adequate relish 
for the majesty of Paradise Lost, is evident to 
those who have compared his opera, called 
The State of Innocenccj with that immortal 
poem ; and that his taste foir the true pathetic 
was imperfect, too manifestly appears from 
the general tenor of his translations, as well as 
tragedies. His Virgil abounds in lines and 
coupletsofthe most perfect beauty; but these 
are mixed with others of a different stamp s 
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nor can they M^ho judge of the original by this 
translation, ever receive any tolerable idea of 
that uniform magnificence of sound and Ian- 
gttage, that exquisitive choice of words, mid 
figures, and that sweet pathos of expressioaand 
of sentiment, which characterise the Mantuaa 
Poet. — In delineating the more familiar scenes 
of* life, in clothing plain moral doctrines with 
easy and graceful versification, in the various 
departments of Comic Satire, and in the spirit 
and melody of his Lyric poems, Drydcn is 
inferior to none of those who went before him. 
He exceeds his master Chaucer in the first : in 
the three last he rivals Horace ; the style of 
whose epistles he has happily imitated in^his 
Rtligio JLaiciy and other didactic pieces ; and 
the harmony and elegance ol* whose odes he 
has proved that he could have equalled, , if Jie 
had thought proper to cultivate that branch 
of the poetic art. Indeed, whether we con- 
sider his peculiar significancy of expression, 
or the purity of his style ; the sweetness of 
his lyric, or the. ease and perspicuity of hi$^ 
moral poems ; the sportive severity of his sar 
tire, or his talents in wit and humour ; Dryden 
in point of jj^eiem, (I do not say iai^e), seems 
to bear a closer affinity to Horace^ i\i9jx to anj( 
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other ancient or modem aiuthor. For energy 
of words, vivacity of description, and appo- 
site variety of numbers, his Feast of Alex- 
under is superior to any ode of Horace or Pin- 
dar now extant. 

. Dry den's verse, though often faulty, has a 
grace, and a spirit, peculiar to itself. That 
oF Pope is more correct, and perhaps upon 
the whole more harmonius ; but it is in general 
more languid, and less diversi^ed. Pope's 
tiumbers are k^eet but elaborate ; and our sense 
of their enei^ is in some degree int^ruptdd 
^by our atteniidn to the art displayed in their 
contexture 2 Dtyden's are natural and free ; 
and, while they « communicate their own 
sprightly motion to the spirits of the reader, 
hiirry him along with a gentle and pleasing 
violence, without giving him time either to 
animadvert on their faults, or to analyse their 
beauties. Pope excels in s61emnity of sound ; 
Dryden, in an easy melody, and boundless 
variety Of rhythm. In this last respect I think 
I could prove, that he is superior to all other 
English poets, -Milton himself not excepted. 
Till Dryden appeared, none of our writers in 
rhime of the last century approached in any 
measure to (he harmony of F^ix&tt and Spen- 
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cr. Of Waller it can only he said, that lie 
h not harsh; of Denham and Cowley, if a few 
couplets were struck out of their woks, we 
could not say so much. But in Dryden^s 
hands, the English rhiming couplet assumed a 
new form, and seems hardly susceptible of any 
further improvement. One of the greatest 
poets of this century, the late and much-la- 
mented Mr. Gray, of Cambridge, modestly 
declared to me, that if there was in his own 
numbers any thing that deserved approbation^ 
he had learned it all from Dryden. . 

Critics have often stated a comiHurisoa be- 
tween Dryden and Pope, as poets of the same 
order, and w^o differed only in degree of 
merit. But, in my opinion, the merit oi the 
one differs considerably in kmd front that of 
the other ^ Both were Happy in a sound judg- 
ment and roost cooipriehensrvd mind. WUt, 
aflud humour, and learning too, they seem to 
have possessed in equal measure ; or, if Dry- 
den may be thought to have gone deeper in the 
sciences, Pope mi^t be allowed to have been 
the greater adept in the arts. The diversities 
in point of correctness and delicacy, which 
arose from their difierent ways of life, I do not 
now insist upon. But, setting those aside, if 
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Dryden founds any claim of preference on the 
originaltty of his manner, we ahall ventare to 
affirm, that Pope may fouiid a similar claim, 
and with equal jastice, on the perfection of his 
iaste ; and that, if the critical writings of the 
fir^ are more voluminous, those of the second 
are more judicious ; If Dryden's inventions are 
more diversified, those of Pope are more regu- 
lar, and more important. Pope's style may 
be thouglit to have less simplicity, less viva- 
city, and less of the purity of the mother- 
tongue; but is at the same time more uniformly 
elevated, and less debased by vulgarism^ than 
that of his great master i-^-and the superior va- 
riety that animates the numbers of the latter^ 
will perhaps be £»iind to be coraprasated by 
the steadier and more HmjesAic modulation of 
the former. Thus fiir their merits would ap- 
pear to be pretty equally Manoed. — ^But if 
the opinion of those critics be ^roe, who hcdd 
thai the highest regions of Parnassus aro ap- 
propriated to {Ntthos and snUimity, Dryden 
musit after all coafes,s^ that he has never as- 
cended to far as his illustrious imitator : there 
being nothing in the writin|^ of the first so 
deeply pathetic as the Epistle of Eioisa^ dt 
the Elegy on the Unfortunate Lady/ <nor »> 
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uniformly sublime aa the Essay on Man^ or 
the Pastoral of ifhe Messiah* This last is 
indeed but a selection and imitation of choice 
passages; but it bespeaks a power of imita- 
tion, and a taste in selectiphi that Dryden does 
not seem to have possessed. To all which may 
I not be permitted to add, what I think I oould 
pro¥e, that the pathos of Hoihcr is frequontly 
improved by Pope,, and that of Virgil rery 
frequently debased by Dryden ? 
. The writiiigs of Dryden are stamped witb 
originality, bu( are not always the better for 
that <:ircumi(taiioe. Pope is an imitator pro- 
fessedly, andf^of choice ; but to most of those 
whom he copies he is at least equal, and to 
many of them superiors and it is pleasing to 
observe, kow he rises in proportion to his ori- 
ginals* ^Wfaeffe h^ follows Denham, Bucking- 
.kam, R€4c«m#ii,<andRoclie8ter,inhisWiiidBor-^ 
&Mst> JBssayonGriticiBm, and poem onSilence, 
l|e IS' superior ittdiBed, but does not soar srety 
high &boye tbem. When he versifies Chaucer, 
he catches, asbf Instinct, the^ase, simplicity, 
and spirit, of Dryden, whom he there emu- 
lates* In the Rape ^ the Lock be'outshine^ 
Boikau, as much as the sylph» that flutter 
round Belinda exceed in sprigbtiiness and lu*' 
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minous beauty those mechanical attendants of v 
the goddess of luxury, who knead up plump- 
ness for the chin of the canon, and pound ver* 
million for the cheek of the monk.* His Eloisa 
is beyond all comparison more sublkne and 
more interesting than any of Ovid's letter«i¥ri« 
ting ladies. His imitations of Horace equal 
their archetypes in elegance, and often surpass 
them in energy and' fire. In the lyric style, he 
ivas no match for Dryden : but nvhen he copies 
the manner of Virgil , and borrows the thoughts 
of Isaiah, Pope is superior not only ta himself, 
but to almost all other poets. 



TJte Pleasure of contemplating Nature. 
. ' • • 

^ SOME mind^ there are, -who, even in the 

early part of life, receive from the gpntem* 

platioii of nature a species of delight whicj^ 

they would hardly exchjange for any other; 

and who, as avarice and ambition are not the 

infirmities of that period, would, with cqu{^ 

sincerity and rapture, exclaim, 

* See Rape of thc^ Lock, canto 2. verse 55} and Lutfln, 
chant, 2. verse lOd « 

I 
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I carenoty F.ortime, ivbat yoa me deny ; 

Yoa cannot rob oie of free Nature^s grace ; 

Ydu cannot shut the window^ of the sky, 

Through which Aurora shows her bright'nHig face ; 

You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 

The woods and lawns by living stream at eve. * 

Sucfa minds have always in them the seeds o^ 
tiiue taste, and frequently of imitative genius. 
At least, though their enthusiastic or visionary 
turn of mi^d (as the manof the world. would 
call it) shquld not always incline them to prac- 
tise poetry or paijitiiig, we need not scruple to 
affirm, that without sonie portion of this en- 
thusiasm,^ no personever became a true poet or 
painter. For he who would imitate the works 
of nature, must first accurately observe them ; 
and ^cc^rate observation is to be expected 
from those only who take great pleasure in it. 

To a mind thus disposed no part of creatioi^ 
is indifferent. In the crouded city, and how- 
Mog wilderness; in the cuhivated province, 
and solitary isle ^ in the flowery lawn, and 
craggy mountain ; in the murmur of the rivu- 
let, and in the uproar of the ocean; in the 
radiance of summer, and gloom of winter ; in 
^^ thvndejr of heaven, apd in t|ie whispje? of 

* Castle of Indolence. 
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the breeze ; he still finds something ix} roUse or 
to sooth his imaginatioii, to draw forth his af« 
fections, or to employ his understanding. 
And from every mental energy that is not at- ' 
tended with pain, and even frc^n some of those 
that are, as moderate terror and pity, a sound 
mind derives satisfaction ; exercise being equal- 
ly necessary to the body and the soul, and to 
both equally productive of health and plea- 
sure. 

This happy sensibility to the beauties of na- 
ture should be cherished in young persons. 
It engages them lo contemplate tiie Creator in 
his wonderful works; it purifies apid harmo- 
nizes the soul, and prepares it for moral and 
intellectual discipline ; it supplies an endless* 
source of amusement ; it contributes even to 
4>odily health ; and, as a strict Analogy sub- 
sists between material and moral beauty, it 
leads the heart by an easy transition from the 
one to the other ; and thus recommends virtue 
for its transcendant loveliness, and' makes vice 
appear the object of contempt and abomina- 
tion. An intimate acquaintance with the best 
descriptive poets, Spenser, Milton, and Thom- 
son, but above all with the divine Georgics, 
joined to some ^pmcticc in the art of drawing, 

x2 
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will promote this amiable sensibility in early 
years; for then the face of nature I^s novelty 
superadded to its other charms; thejpassions 
are not pre-engaged, the heart is free from * 
care, and the imagination warn^ and romantic. 

7 

Realiti/ ennobled by Imagination. 

IN the beginning of life, and while exjpe- 
rience is confined to a small circle, we admire 
ercry thing, and are pleased with very mode- 
rate excellence. A peasant thinks the hall of 
his landlord the finest apartment in the uni- 
verse, listens with rapture to- the strolling bal- "* 
lad-singer, and wonders at the rude wooden 
cuts that adorn his ruder compositions. A 
child looks upon his native village as t town ; 
upon the brook that runs by as a river; 
and upon the meadows and hills in the neigh- 
bourhood, as the roost spacious and beautiful 
that can be. But when, after long absence, 
he returns in his d^cliping years, to visit, 
once before he die, the dear spot that gave 
him birth ^ and those scenes whereof he re- 
members rather the original charms than the 
exact proportions, how is he disappointed to . « 
find every thing so debased and so diminished ! 
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Tte hills seem to have sunk into the ground, 
the brook to be dried up, and the village to be 
forsaken of its people ; the parish-churchy 
stripped of all its fancied magnificence, is be- 
come low, gloomy, and narrow ; and the fields 
are now. only the miniature of what they were. 
Had he never left this spot,, hk notions might 
have remained the same as at first; and had he 
travelled but a little way 'from it, they would 
not perhaps have received any material en- 
largement. It seems then to l^e from observa- 
tion of many things of the same or similar 
kinds, that we acquire the talent of foraging 
ideas more perfect than the real objects that 
lie immediately around us: and these ideas 
wc may improve gradually more and more, 
according to the vivacity of our mind^ and 
extent of our experience, till at last we comc^ 
to raise them to a degree of perfection superior 
to any thing to be found in real fife. Thcfre 
cannot, sure, be any mystery in this doctrine y 
for we think and speak to the same purpose 
every day* Thus notliing is more common 
than to say, that such an artist excels all we 
have ever known in his profession, a^d yet 
that wc can still conceive a superior perfiarm- 
ance« A moralist, by bringing together into 
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Spectator of a play, if Le had it in his power to 
sf e it in company with a multitude. When we 
have read by ourselves a pleasing narrative till 
it has lost every charm that novelty can bestow, 
we may renew it^ rcHsh by reading it in com- 
'pany, and perhaps be even more entertaine(| 
than at the first perusal. — 5. The ornaments of 
the theatre, the music, the scenery, the splen- 
dor of the coiApany ; nay, the very dress of 
the players, must be allowed to contribute 
something to our amusement: else why do 
managers expend so much m^ey in decora- 
tion? — And, lastly, let it be. observed, that 
there is something very peculiar in the nature 
of pity. The pain, ho\Yevcr< exquisite, that 
accompanies this amiable afiection, is sucb, 
that a man of a generous mind 'Would not dis** 
qualijfy himself for it, even if he could : nor 
is the " luxury of woe," that we read of ia 
poetry, a mere figure of speech,, but a j^eal 
sensation, wheiewith every perscm of humanity 
is acquainted by frequent^ experience. Pity 
produces a tenderness of heart very friendly to 
virtuous impressions. It incUnes us to be cir- 
cumspect and lowly, and sensible of the un- 
certainty of hunian things, and. of ^ur de- 
I>endence upon the great Ajuthor of our beips; 
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while continued joj and pK9^f^i^X M^df i^ti^ 
heaxtf and renc^ inen proud^ iifr#)igioiiQ^ ^||d 
inaltentive : so tbat Solomon had good retisoii 
for a^nnifig, that ^' bj the sadnei^ of the 
^ ' countenance the heatt is^ made better. ^ The 
exercise of pity, even towards imaginary sul^ 
ierings, cannot fail to give pleasure, if attend- 
ed^ as it generally is, with the ftpprobation o(f 
reason and conscience, declaring it to be a vir- 
tuous affection, produ(itive of signal benefits to 
society, and peculiarly suitable to our condi- 
tion, honourable to our nature,, and amiable 
in the eyes of our fellow-creatuses/ 



Whence are the Pleasures derived from 

Music? 

IT has been said, . that certain melodies and 
hannonies have an aptitude to raise certain pas- 
sions, affections, and sentiments, in tfae'hur 
man soul. Let us inquire a lUtle into the na- 
ture of this aptitude^ by endearpnriag, fromt 
acknowledged principles pf the huni^ con- 
stitution, to explain the cause of that pleasure 
which mankind derive from music. I am well 
aware of the delicacy of the argument, and of 
my inability to do it justice ; and therefprc I 

^ i5 . 
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pyo^iie' lid complete iitvestlgatioi), norinld^cd 
toy tWh^ mote tfetttt t f(P# cwiory remtii*fe: 
As Mia ve nb theory to suppbrt, and as ' this 
tdpio^' thdogii it' may amuse, iir not of atiy 
great utHity, I sKall be neither positive iit rtiy 
%s^(^rHbns, not^abfettiise in my reasonSng; ' 

'^fce Vulgar dist&gui^h between the sfiise of 
fcettrtttg', atidihiat facility by irhiieh Vereceire 
pt^aftiVre fVom mirtic^ and i^hich h cohinyonly 
«dalte<t a'inUsifdl eA^. Everybody krrbws^ 
i^at to hear, and to hate a relhh fot radddy, 
are two different tbihgs^; and that many -^ct^ 
sons have the filut ill per fedion, who are dcstii. 
tute of the last. The last is indeed, like the 
first, a gift of nature; and may, like other na- 
tural ^ifts, languish if neglected, and improve 
exceedingly if exercised. And though every 
f)ieips^n wbcP hear«, niight^ no dottbt^ b^ in- 
sttuetion and Idtng experience, be Ai&dfe ^enst- 
felc^ of the musical properties t)f soundj so fat 
as to be in ^<ihTe' measure gtatifitd with good 
muMo^ sind disgusted with bad^ yet berth hife 
pain and his pleasure^nouH be very different 
in kind .and degree, from that which is eon- 
veyed by a tttre musical fear. 

Does mrt ps^t of the pll?asure^ botli of melo* 
dy and harmony, arisfo from the very nature of 
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&& notes that compose it? Certain inaiticu- 
late so^mds, espeqiaUy whcsa continued, pro* 
diice yery plea&ing'^ects on the minki. They 
seem to withdraw the attention from the morer 
iumuUiious concerns of life, and, without agi- 
tating the soul, to pour gradually upon it aif^ 
train of softer ideas, that sometimes lull and 
sooth (he faculties, and smnetimes quicken 
sensibility^ and stimulate the i invagination. 
Nor is it altogether absurd to^^suppose^ that 
the human body maybe raedhanio^lly affected 
hy them. If in a phyreh one feels the floor 
tad the pew tremble to certain tones of the or- 
gan; if ooe strings vibrates of its own accord 
whea aniither is sounded near it of equal 
length, teitsioii, and thickness; if a person 
>vhosoeeze% or speaks loud, in the neighbour*' 
hood of a harpsichord, often bears^ the strings 
of the instrumeujt murmur in the same jtone, 
we need not wonder, that some of thej finer 
fibres of the human frame should be put in a 
tremulous motion, when they happen to b^ in 
Unison with any notes proceeding frcHdci extoiro^ 
-pbjects. — That certain bodily pains might be 
alleviated by certaijj sounl^, wa$ belie?cd by 
the Greeks and Romans t and we have it on 
the bestauthority, (hat one species at kast of 
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madness ivas once curable by melody.* I 
liave seen eren instrumental music of little ex- 
pression draw tears from those who had no 
knowledge of the art, nor any particular relish 
for it. Nay, a friend of mine, who is pro-^^ 
foundly skilled in the theory of music, well 
acquainted with the animal economy, and sin- 
gularly accurate in his inquiries into nature, 
assures me, that he has been once and again 
wrought into a feverish fit by the tones of ah 
£olian harp/ These, and other similar ^cts 
that might be mentioned, are hot easily ac- 
counted for, unless we suppose, that cettain 
sounds may haven mechanical influence upon 
certain parts of the human body. — BeAhat hoAV- 
cver as it will, it admits of no doubt, that the 
mind may be agreeably aiSectcd by mere sounds 
in which there is neitlier meaning nor modula- 
,tion>; not only by the tones of the Eolian harp, 
and otherllfiusical instruments, but also by the 
^urmuir of winds, groves, and water-fallis; 
4Kiy,' by the shouts of multitudes, by the up:, 
^roair of the ocean in a stoto ; and, when one 
<;an listen to it >viihout fear, by that ",decp 
^' and dreadful organ-pipe," the thunder it* 
sdf. ' V 

• * Firtt book of Samue), rhap. xvi. verse 23. 
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Scotch Music — its pecuUaritj/ accounted for. 

THE Highlands of Scotland are a pictu** 
resque, but in general a melancholy, country. 
Long, tracts of mountainous . desert, covered 
with dark heath, and often obscured by misty 
weather ; narrow valleys, thinly, inhabited, 
and> bounded by precipices' resounding with 
the fall 'of torrents; a soil so rugged, and a 
climate so dreary, as in many parts to admit 
neither the amusements of jpasturage, nor the 
labours of agriculture ; the mournful dashing 
of waves along the friths and lakes that inter;* 
sect the country; the portentous noises which 
every change of the wind, and every increase 
and diminution of the waters, is apt to raise 
in a lonely region, full of echoes, and rockr, 
and caverns; the grotesque and ghastly ap- 
pearance of such a landscape by the light of 
the moon : — objects like these diffuse a gloom 
over the fancy, which may be. cohipatifa]^ 
enough with occasional and social ijgierriment, 
.but cannot fail to tinctufe the thoughts of a 
native in the hour of silence and solitude. If 
these people, notwithstanding their reforma- 
tion in religion, and more frequent intercourse 
with strangers, do still retain man^ df their ol(I 
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supetstitions, we need not doubt bat in formci: 
times they must have been much more en« 
slaved to the bevror^ of iraagination, w^eii be- 
set with thebngbeairs o£ Popery^ and the diprk-' 
iiesB of Pagcmt^m • Most of their superstHtooA 
are of aanblawchdty. cast. That second aighiy^ 
wherewith some of them are still supposed ta 
be haunted, is ooi^sidered by themselves ass a 
misfortune, on account ^f the many dreadful 
images i( is said lo obtrude upoa the fancy • I 
have been told, that the inhabitants of some of 
the Alpiile regmis do likewise ilay claim to a 
sort of second sight. Morris it wonderfulf 
dmt persoafi of lively imagination, iramijred 
WL decft solitude, and surrounded with the stuy 
pendous scenery of clouds, precipices, and 
tmr^ais, should dream, cvqin when they thinlc 
tiiemselves aWake, of those few striking ideas 
with which their lonely lives are divers^ed ; 
of corpses, funeral processions, and other ob« 
jeets of terror j or of marriages, and the arri« 
tal of strangers, and such like matters of more 
agreeable curiosity •'* Let it be observed .also^ 
that ihe ancient-highlanders . of Scotland had 
•hardly any other way of supporting them- 
selves, than ,jby hunting, fishing, or war; 
professions thtit are continually exposed to £i- 
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tal ^aeeideftts. Afid hence, na doubt, aiMi* 
tioftaLiiorror» ytovM often haunt tlieir solitude, 
and M deeper gidom OTershttdow the imagina- 
tioft^e^eil of the hardiest i^ti^; 
" What «ben wooW It be ve^i^oiiatte to'expect 
from the fanciful Mbe, from the mn^diMsand 
]l^eb>iy ^f KUeh a region^ Strakk^^ eiqpreiliire 
of'^jojr, ts^nquiHhy, orthe soAef passions? 
Nbx'ffcelr style ftiiist havei been better suited 
to theif i^ircunwtances. And so We; find in 
fUet that theif music is. The wilder irtregu- 
lariiy ap|iears in its composition: the expres-* 
Kion IS Avarlike and melancholy, and appiro^ch^ls 
«[Ven to the terrible.— And%iat' their pootry is 
almost uniformly mournful, and their view^s of 
ntitktt datk and dreary, will be allowed by all 
who admit the authenticity of Ossito ; and hot 
doubted by any who. believe those fragments of 
highland poetry to be genuine, which many 
old people, now alive, of that country, re- 
member to have beard in their youth^ and 
Were then taught to refer to a pretty high an- 
tiquity. 

Some of the so^uthe^n provinces of Scotland 
present a very different prospect. Smooth and 
lofty hills covered with verdure ; clear streams 
winding through long and beautiful valleys ; 
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trees produced without culture, here straggling 
or single, ai>d thert eroudii^ iMo little groves 
and bowers ;— with other oircuinstances pecu- 
liar to the districts I ailiide to, render them 'fit 
for pasturage, and fiivouf able to romantic lei* 
^ureandtender passions* Several of the qI4 
Scotch songs take their names from the riyulots^ 
villages^ and hills, adjoining to the Tweed 
near Melrose;^ a region distingubbed bsr 
many charming varieties of rural sceneiy, and 
which, whether we consider the face of tht^ 
country, or: the genius of the people, may 
properly enough be termed, the Arcadia of 
Scotland. And all these, songs are sweetly 
and powerfully expressive of krve and tendeur 
ness, and other emotiops suited to tbetranquiU 
lity of pastoral life. 

. . . - ' » 

Man. 

OF Man, it is observed by Homer, that he 
is the xfiost wretched, and by Addison and 
others, that he is the merriest, animal in the 
whole creation : and both opinions are plausi- 
ble, and both perhaps may be true. If, from 

* Cowdesknows, Galashiels, Galawatea*, iBtterick' banks. 
Braes of Yarrow, Basb libove Traquair, &c. 
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tha acuteness and delicacy of his perceptive 
powers, fromJiis remembrance of the phst, and 
his anticipation of what is to comp, from his 
restless and creative fancy, and from the va- 
rious sejQ^ibiiities of bis moral nature, man be 
exposed to many evils, bolh imaginary and 
re.al^ £rom which the brutes are exempted, he 
does also from the same sources derive innu- 
merable deUghts, that are far beyond the reach 
of every other animal. That our pre-eminence 
in pleasure should thus,' in some degi^ee, be 
counterbalanced by our pre-eminence in pain, 
was necessary to exercise our virtue, and wean 
our hearts from sublunary enjoyment; and 
that beings thus beset with a multitude of sor- 
rows should be supplied fro]|i so m^iiy quar« 
ters with the means of oomfort, is suitable to 
that benign eponomy which characterises every 
operation of nature. 

When a brute has gratified those few appe- 
tites that minister to the support of the species, 
and of the individual, he may be said to have 
attained the summit of happmess, above which 
a thousand years of prosperity could not raise 
him a single step. Butforn^an, her favourite 
child, nature has made a more liberal provi- 
sion, lie, if he Jiave only guarded against 
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^ke neceBskies of life, and indalged the ani<^ 
mal part of kis €On«titii(ioii, kas experienced 
but little of that felicity ivhereof he is capa* 
ble. , To say nothing at present of his moral 
and religious gratifiqaiions, is he not furnished 
'with faculties that fit him for receiving plea- 
sure from almost every part of the visible uni- 
verse ? Even to those persons T^kose powers 
of observation are confined within a narrow 
circle, the exercise of the ne^edsary arts may 
open inexbailstable soul^es of amusement, to 
alleviate the cares of a solitary and laborious 
life. Men of more enlarged' understanding, 
and more cultivated taste, ate still more^ plen- 
tifully ^!ij>plled with the means of innocent 
delight. For such, either frorja acquired ha- 
bit or from innate propensity, is the soul of 
man, that th^ is hardly any thing in art or 
nature frojp which we may not derive gratifica** 
tion. What is great, overpowers with pleasing 
astonishment J what is little j may charm by its 
nicety of proportioh or bcciuty of colour; 
what is diversified, pleases by suj>plying a 
series pf novelties; ivhat is uniforua, by lead- 
ing us to reflect on the skill displayed in the 
arrangement of its parts ; order and connection 
gratify our sense erf propriety; and certain 
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forms o{ irregnfarity and unsuitahleness raise 
Mrithin us that agreefable emotion ivhereof 
Laughtek is the outward sign. . 

RisiBiwTY, considered as one of the cha- 
racters that distinguish man from the inferior 
animals, and as an instrument of harmless and 
even of profitable recreatioii, to every age, 
condition, and capacity, of human creatures, 
must be allowed to be not un¥(orthy of the 
philosopher's notice.. Whatever is peculiar 
to rational nature, must be an object of some 
importance to a rational being; and Miltdn ha» 
oljserVcd, that 

Smiles from reason flow, 

. To brute denied s — — * 

f 

— -Whatever may be employed as a meany 



of discotintenahcing vice, folly, Or falsehood, 
is an object of importance to a moral being j 
and Horace has remarked, . 

• * Ridiculum acri \ 

Fortius et melius mag^ias pterumqne Meat res. * 

'Let this apology suffice at present for my 
choice of a subject. Even thi6 ^pfology might 
have been spared: for nothing is below the at- 

* — — Ridicule sh^ll frequently prevail, 
And cut the knot when graver reasons fail. * 

Francis* 
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tention of philosophy, which the Author of 
nature has been pleased to establish. 



The Absurdity of Fashion. 

IF an old Greek or Roman were to rise from 
his grave, and see the human head and shoul- 
ders overshadowed with a yast periwig ; or 
were he to contemplate the native hairs of a 
fine gentleman arranged in the present form,* 
part standing erect, as if their owner were be* 
^t with hobgoblins, and part by means of 
grease and meal consolidated into paste; he 
could hardly fail to be struck with the ap- 
pearance; and I qhestiori, whether the fea^ 
tares tycn of H^racUtus himself, or of the 
younger Cato, would net relax a little upon the 
occasion. For in this absurd imitation of na« 
ture, we , have likeness coupled with dissimili- 
tude, and imaginary ^race with real deformity, 
and inconvenience sought after wilh eagerness, 
and at considerable expence. Yet in thesQ 
fashions they who are ac.customed to them do 
not perceive any thing ridiculous. Nay, 
were we to see a fine lady dressed according to 
the mode still extant in some old pictures, with 

* In ihc year 1764. 
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her trclses all hanging about her eyes, in dis- 
tinct and equal portions^ like a bunch of can- 
dles, and twisted into a hundred strange curls, 
we should certainly think her a laughable 
phenomenon ; though the same object two cen- 
turies ago would have been gazed at with ad- 
miratibn and deligl^t. There are few incon- 
gruities to which custom will not reconcile us; 
Nay, so wonderfully ductile is the taste ^of 
some people, that, in the various revolutions 
of fashion, they find the same thing charming 
while in vogue, which when obsolete is alto- 
gether /ng^(jfw/. 



' The Absurdity of Vict. 

A MORE striking absurdity there is not 
in the whole universe, than a vicious man. 
His frame and faculties are human : ' his moral 
nature, originally inclined to rectitude, is 
sadly perverted, and applied to purposes not 
less unsuitable to humanity, than dancing is 
Xxi a bear, or a sword and snuff-box to a mon- 
key. He judges of things, not by their pro- 
per standard, nor as they are in themselves, - 
but as they appear through the medium of his 
o>vn variable and artificial appetites; as the 
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cfcNm H fiud to kire af^iicd his cajidlelo At 
flM-dbl to ice hov the Bgkl wcai. Heorcr- 
looksadloKsmigood, notderloaltamlka 
of wkkh he koovs not whether il be good, or 
vfaeihcr it be s^lainHe; like the do^ ia the 
£Me^ ismimg the substaace bj rafrhiog at a 
dbadow* He jaUiSa hi» coodnct to his owb 
roiiid, bj argvoieatft whereof he ata tte fil- 
iacj ; like the thief eadeaTomBig to enrich 
hiaiielf bj stealiog oat of his owb pockcC 
He poiposes to take op and rdbrm, whenercr 
his a^p^ites are fully giatified ; like the ms* 
tic, whose plan was, to wait till the water of 
the riTeTshoiild mn by, and then pass orcr 
dry-shod. He attempts what is beyond his 
reach, and is mined by th^ attempt ; like the 
frog that burst by endeaTooring to bh»w her- 
self np io the size of an ox. — Id a word, moie 
blunders and absurdities than ever the imitai-i 
tors of Esop ascribed to the beasts, or Joe^ 
Miller to tfie Scots and Irish, might easily bo 
traced out in the conduct of the wicked n^m. 
Arid yet vice, however it may surprise by its 
novelty or enoirqiiiy, is by nom&Uks an object; 
of laughter, even to those, who perceive in. it, 
all the absurdities I have specified. We pbyy 
and in some qases ive abbor> the perpetrator; 
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but our mind must b^itdcpraved like his own, 
if WG Jaugh at him . 

Superipritlf af the Moderns in Humour, 

EVERY thing that gives variety to the 
thoughts, the hm^ers, and employments,^ of 
men, must also tend to diversify their conver* 
satiom and compositions in general, and their 
wit and humour in particular. Accordingly we 
find, that a:lmost every profession in life has a 
turn of humour, as well as of thinking and act«> 
ing, peculiar in some degree to itself. The 
soldier, the seaman, the. mechamc^ the hus- 
bandman, is more amused by the conversation 
of people of his own trade, than by that, of 
others: and a species of wit shall be highly 
leiybed in one \ club or society, , which in 
another wo«ld be but little attended to. We 
need not wonder, then, that in the humour of 
each country ther^ should be some peculiar 
character, to the forming of which, not only 
the language and manners, but even the cli- 
mate and soil, *flaiii8t contrifoutj, by giving a 
peculiar directtc^ to the pursuits and thoughts 
of theiahabitonts. Nor need we wofkler, that 
i^a^h i^tioQ should be a&cted most agreeably 
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-with its own wit and humour. For^ not to 
mention the prejudice th^i one naturally en- 
tertains in favour of what is one's own, a na« 
tive must always understand, better than fo- 
reigners can, the relations, contrarieties, aild 
allusions, implied in what i& ludicrous in the 
speech and writings of.his countrymen. 

Sbakspeare^s humour will never be >ade- 
quately relished in France, nor that of Moliere 
in England : and translations of ludicrous wri* 
tings are seldom popular, unless they exhibit 
something of the manners and habits of think- 
ing, as well as the language, of the people to 
/whom they are addressed. Echard's Terence, 
from having adopted such a multitude of oui; 
cant phrases, and proverbial allusions, is per- 
haps morp generally relished in Great Britain^ 
thah a more literal and more elegant version 
would have been. Sancho Panzer diverts us 
more in Motteux's Don Quixote, than in Jer- 
vas's translation, or SmoUet's<; because he has 
more of the English clown, and less of the 
Spaniard, in the former than in the latter. 
And a certain French . authdir, to render his 
translation of Tom Jones inpre^ acceptable, to 
his countrymen, and to cle^ it of wliat«ho 
foolishly calls English 'pbl^gm, has greaily* 
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itbri<)^ed that incomparable performance^ and, 
in my opinion, expunged some of the finest 
passages; those conversation-pieces, I m«att, 
which lend more immediately to the rfucida- 

^ iion of the characters) than to the progress of 
the story. 

May there not, then^ in ancient authors, b6 
many excellent strokes of wit and humouf, 
which we misapprehend, merely because we 
cannot adequately relish ? The- dialogues of 

, the Socrafic philosophers abound in pleasant- 
ry, which is no doubt entertaining to a moderit 
reader, but which docs not at all come up to 
those expectations that one would be apt to .. 
form of it from the high encomiums of Cicero, 
and other ancient critics : and may not this bp 
partly imputed to our not sufficiently under- 
standing the Socratic dialogues? To us no- 
thing appears more' paltry in the execution^' 
than the ridicule with which Aristophanes ^^ei^ 
seeuted Soqrates: and yet wejknow, that if 
operated with wonderful energy oil the Atte-^ 
nians, who, for refinement of taste, and for wit 
and humoiir, were distinguished among all tlw? , 
nations of antiquity. Does not this amount ic/ 
a presumption^ that we are no competent judge.*? 
ef the humdur of that profligate comedian ? ' • 
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Lei it be remarked, too,, t&at the sphere 
most favourable to vrit and humour, is that 
which is occupied by th^ middle and lower 
ranks of mankind; persons in, high stations 
being obliged to maintain a reserve unfriendly 
to risible emotion^ and to reduce their beha* 
viour to an arti^cial uniformity, which does 
indeed answer many important purposes, but 
which^ for the most part, disqualifies them for 
filling any ^eminent place in humorous de«r 
scription. Now we are much in thei dark in 
regard to the manners that prevailed among 
the Greeks and Romans of the lower sort : and 
there must have beem, in their ludicrous wri- 
ting^^ as there are in ours, many nice allu-^ 
$ions to trifling customs, to the news of the 
day 9 ^d to characters and incidents too in- 
considerable to be minded by the historian^ 
which, x^ne but persons living at the time, and 
i^ Or particular place, could ever com'pre« 
h^nd; — as tlie writers of those days had no 
iiption of the modern practice of illustrating 
their own woikjB with marginal annotations* 
llany authors, too, are lost;, and with them 
^SiS probably perished (as we remarked al- 
ready) the ludicrous eflS^t of innum^able pa« 
rodie^ and turns of eK£ression> tp be met with 
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in Aristopfatees, Plautos, Lucian, Horace, 
ai^d other witty ancients. ^It is at least certain, 
that there are ia Shakespeare many parodies 
and alla^ons, the propriety of whidi we lean- 
not estimate, as the authors, customs, and in- 
cidents, referred to, are already forgotten. 

From the causes now Ifinled at, works of wit 
and humour would appear to be less pemianent 
m their effects, and more liable Jtoliecome ob* 
scure, than any other literary compositions* 
Commentaries are now necessary to make Ha-^ 
dibras and the Dunciad thoroughly intelligi- 
ble : and what a mysterious rhapsody would « 
the Rape of the Lock be to those,, who, though 
well instructed in tlie language of Hooker and 
Spenser, had never heard of snuff or eo&Cj 
watches or hoop-petticoats, beaus or lap-dogs, 
toilettes or cs^rd-iables ! But the reasonings of 
£ucUd and Demosthenes, the moral and natu- j< 
i:al paintings of Homer and Virgil, the pathoU 
of Eloisa's Epistle to Abelard, the descriptions 
of Livy aiKl Tacitus, can neter stand in need 
of commentaries to explain them, so long as 
tlie Greek, Latin, and English, languages are 
tolerably utiderstoofl ; because-they are founded 
xn those suggestions of human reason, and 
^ iose appearances in the moral and mateirial 

Kg 
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world, which are always the same, and with 
which every intelligent observer must in every 
age be acquainted. 

I would not insinuate, that all sorts of ludi- 
crous writing are equally liable to lose their 
effect, and be misunderstood. Those must 
preserve their relish Unimpaired through ages, 
which allude, — ^to our more permanent follies 
and absurdities; like Horace's picture of an 
intrusive coxcomb, and the greater part of the 
satire which he levels at pedantry and ava- 
rice ;— ^r to writings transcendently excellent; 
like the Yirgilian cento of Ausonius, the 
Splendid Shilling of Philips,, and the Batracho- 
royomachia erroneously ascribed to Homer; — • 
or |o customs or opinions universally known ; 
\uch as Lucian's ridicule of the Pagan Theolo^ 
gy, and that inimitable raillery on the abuses 
of learning which is contained in the Memoirs 
0f Martinus Scriblerub. — ^I mean only to say, 
Jthat ludicrous writing in general is extremely 
ipbject to the injuries of time ; and that, there- 
fore, the wit and humour of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans might have been |ar more exqui* 
iite, than we at present have any positive rea« 
son to believe* 
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Character of Milton. 

MILTON \iras one of the moA learned men 
this nation ever produced. But his great learn-* 
ing neither impaired his judgement, nor check- 
ed his imagination. A richer viein -of inven- 
tion, as well as a more correct taste, appear 
in the Paradise Lost, writtenifhen he was near 
Budy years of age, than in. any of his earlier 
performances. Paradise Regained, and Sam« 
son Agonistes, which were his last works, i^re 
Bot so full of imagery, nor admit so much 
fancy, as many of bis other pieces; bu( they 
discover a consummate judgement ; and little is 
wanting to make each of them perfect in its 
kind. — I am notofiended at that profusion of 
learning which here and tfaei^e i^pears in the 
Paradise Lost. It giyes a classical air to tli6 
poem: it refreshes the mincl with new ideas; 
and there is something, in the very sound of 
the names of places and persons whom he ce- 
lebrates, that is wonderfully pleading to the f^ 
ear. Admit all this to be no bc^tter than 
tic superfluity; yet wiU it not follow 
Milton*« learning did him any harm upon the 
wbole, provided it appear to have improved 
him in matters of higher importance^ Ajnd 
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that it did so, is uadeniable. Thb poet is not 
more eminent for strength and sublimity of 
genius, than fop the art of his composition; 
which he owed partly to^ a fine taste in har- 
mony, and partly to his accurate knowledge of 
the ancients. The ^tyle of his numbers has 
not often been imitated with success^ It is not 
merely the want of ^hyme, nor the diversified 
position of pauses, nor the drawing out of the 
%&azt firoffi one line to another ; far less ia it the 
mixture di antiquated words and strange 
idioms, that constitutes the charm of Milton's 
versification; though many of.hb imiJ^ators, 
when they copy him in Ahese or in some«of 
these respects, think they have aequitfed 
theniselves very well. But one must^udy the ^ 
best classic futhors with as much aritrcal skill 
te Milton did, belbre oi^ ban pnetend ta rival 
Iiim in the art of harmonious writing. For, 
after all the rules that can be given, there is 
something in this art, which cannot be *ac- 
^quired but by a careful study of the andient 
^(^^ters, particularly Homer, Demosthenes, 
4|MRo„ Cicero, and Virgil ; every one of whom, 
or at least the two first and the last, it would 
be easy to pro^e, that Milton has imitated, in 
the construction of his H«niber8.-^In a word, 
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tre have good reason to conclude, that Mil- 
ton^s genius, instead of being over-loaded or 
encumbered, was greatly improved, enriched^ 
and refine*d, by his learning^ At least we ai*e 
sure this was his own opinion. Never^ ^ea 
there a more indefatigable student. And fbe^ 
the superabundance of <;Ias6ic allusions to be 
met with in every pa^e of his po^ry, we Aay 
guess how hi^ily be Valued the literaCure ^f 
Greece and Rome, arTid how fr^qftenfly he itoe- 
ditated upon it. 



Character of Spenser. 

SPENSER was learned in Latin and Greet, 
as well as in Italian. But either the fashion of 
the times, or ^omc deficiency in his own taste, 
inclined him to prefer the rao'dern to the rincienf 
ttiodels. His genius wa§ comprehensive and 
sublime, his style copious, his sense of har- 
mony delicate r and nothing seems to have 
^ been wanting to make him a poet df the highc|^'* 
rank, but a mot^ intimate acquaintance \^H^||. 
the classic authors. Wd hiay at l^ast venturdir 
to say, that if he bad been a little more con- 
versant in the8e,''he would not, in hfs Shejf- 
herd's Calendar, have debased the tenderness 
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qf pastorM mih tht impure mixtuire of IbeobN 
gi(;al disputation ; not would he liave been so 
, intoxicated i¥ith the splendid faults of the 
Orlando. F)urlpso, as to construct his Fairy 
'Queen oii^thsvt Gothic model^ rather than ac- 
,.4^rdii^ to the plan which Homer invented, 
j|n4 which Virgil and Tasso (who were also . 
faT^ourites with our author) had so happily 
^imit^ted^; It is said to be on account of the 
purity of bis style, and the variety of his in* 
Tention, and not for any thing admirable in 
bis plan, that the Italians in general prefer 
Ariosto to Tasso : — and indeed we can hardly 
conceive, how a tale so complex and so ab* 
surd, so h^terogeneflus in its parts, and so ex- 
.tri^vagaiat aa a whole, should be more esteemed 
than a simple, probable, perspicuous, and 
interesting, fable. Yet Spenser gave the 
.preference to the former; a fact so extraordi- 
nary, considering his abilities in other r<6- 
fipects, that we cannot account for it, without 
%^upposing it to have been partly ^the effect of 
lias contracted byvlong; acquaintance^ • And 
^iTso, have we not reason to think, that if he 
Jiad been but equally conversant with better 
patterns, his taste would have acquired a dif* 
fer^nt and better dirqftion i 
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NATURE AND IMMUTABILITY 
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TRUTH. 



Importance of Self-knowledge, 
IT is commonly allowed, that the science Q$ 

V 1 

human nature is of all human sciences the mpsjt* 
curious and impoiijfcant. To know ourselreVy 
is a precept which the wise in ^M ages have 
vecommended, and which is enjoyed by tl^e 
authority of revelation itself. Can any thing ' 
be of more consequence to man, than to 'know 
what is hb duty, and how he may arrive .at 
happiness i It is from the exaniination of his^ ^ 
own heart that he receives the first intimations 
Qf the one, and the only sure criterion of the 
other.^f-^What can be more useful, more de- 
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lightful, and more sublime, than to contem* 
plate the Deity ? It is in the works of nature^ 
particularly in the constitution of the bumaa 
soul, that we diseern the first and most con- 
spicuous traces of the Akai^hty ; for without 
some previous acquaintance with our own moral 
^iQjture Wie oould^ not have any certain know- 
l^d^eof His, — Destitute of the hope of im- 
mortality, and a future retribution, how con-' 
temptible, how mtserablo is man ! And yet, 
did not our moral feelings, in concert with 
^vhat reason discovers of tiibe Deity, evidence 
the necessity of a future state, in. vain should 
we pretend to judge rationally of that revela- 
tion by which life and immortality hftve bcea 
Uronght to light'. ^ 

Heir then is this science to be leatncd ?• fn^ 
wHat manner are we to study human liaturc ? 
FotrbtlessT by examinirig our own heart» and 
feielings, and by attending to the coiidutt of 
ot&er men . But ate not the writings of pht- 
Ibsophers useful towards the attainment of tfais^ 
science? Kfost certainly they ate; for what- 
ever improves the sagacity of judgment, the 
sensibility of mt)ral perception, orthe delicafcy 
of taste; whatever renders our knowledge of 
moral and intdfcctnal fectr more exfensivfe ; 
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M|batev4r iiiipre««es our mMs witjunorceu. 
larged aaodmore powerful s^ntiioents ef duty, 
Iriith. mo0^ > affecting views of God and t^rovi- 
deiioe> futd with greater energy of b^f in 
Xht doetriiies of naturtilireligioa ;-*^ef ery iking 
of this sort eitber.ma(he» u$.more thoiougUy 
acquainted, ot {)repar^s us for bec^miag niose 
thoroughly acquainted With ourown oiUttic^ 
and with that of other beings, and witii the te» 
lotions which they and we beat to one another* 
Bui I fear we shall not be able to improre onrt 
selves in any one of these respects, by readiiig 
thjs modern systemflk ^ scepticism. 

Of ike Iniportance of Conscience • 
WE caiinol disbelieve the evidence of inters 
aal sense, without offering violence to our na- 
ture. And if we be led into such disbelief, om; 
distrust, by the sophistry of pretended philo^ 
sopbers, we act just as wisely as a ninrinei 
would do, who should suffer himself to ho 
persuaded, thai the pole-star is continually 
changing its place, or that the wind always 
blows from the same quarter* Common s^se^ 
OK inrtinct, which {nrompts men to trust to tbeit 
ovui feelings^ hath in all ages cditiRned' tho 
«me: buit- the intcfmtS) pursuits j and labilities 
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of pfiiiIoso{)her8 are susceptible of endless t%- 
xiety; andtbeir theories vary accordingly. 

^Let it not be thought, 4hat these objects ^nd 
&cttltit8 of internal sensation are things too 
evanescent to -be attended >to, or that their evi- 
dence is too weak to {^rodttce a steady and 
well-grounded conviction.. They are more 
neci^Bsary to our happiness than even the pow* 
ers and objects > of external senses yea, they 
are no less necessaiy to our existence. What 
can be of greater consequence to man, than 
liis^ moral sentiments, his reason, his memory, 
Jiis imagination ? What more interesting, than 
to know, whether his notions of duty, and of 
truth be the dictates of his nature, that is, the 
voice of God, or the positive institutiohs of 
men? What is it to which a wise man w^iU 
pay more attention, than to his reason and con* 
science,' those divine monitors, by which he 
is to judge even of religion itself, and which 
he is not at liberty to disobey, though on angel 
froim heaven should command him ? The, ge- 
nerality of mankind, however ignorant of . the 
received distinctions and explications of their 
internal powers, do yet by their, condurt de- 
clare, that ihey feel their influence, and^ac-. 
luiQwledge tl)«u authwtwityt £very uiirt»it€» 
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Qf iheitbeing governed by a principle of moral 
, obligation^vis a proof of this. They belieVe 
an action to be lawful in the sight of Goqi, 
iifhen they are conscious of a sentimentof law- 
fulness attending the performance of it : thejr 
believe a certain mode of conduct to.be in* 
cumbent on them ia certain circumstances, be- 
cause a notion of duty arises in their mind, 
when.they contemplate that conduct in relation 
to those circumstances «*^^^ I ought to be griEUie<* 
" ful for a fa^^bur received. Why ? Because 
^ niy coi^science tells me so. How do you 
^^.know that you ought to do that, of which . 
^^ your conscience enjoins the performance^ 
^^•I can give no further reason for it; but 1 
^^ feel that such is my duty.^' Here the in« 
vestigation must stop ; or, if carried a little 
further, it must return ta this point :— ^^^ I 
<< know that I ought to do what my conscience 
^' enjoins, because God is the author of my 
^' constitution; and I obey His will, when I 
^^ act according to the principles of my con-^ 
" stitutioH. Why do you obey the will of 
<^ God ? Because It is my duty. How know 
<^yottthat? Because my ccmscience telhi 
^^meso. . 
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Of Faiih in Testimony, 

\ ' ft-, 

TH£R£ aie tnthe wofld many men^ whose 
declaration coneerning any fact which they 
^ave se^n, and of which they are competent 
jiidgel, wdald enga|^ my belief as effectaidly 
as the evidence of my own senses. A mete* 

r 

phyrician may' tell me^ that this implicit con- 
, fidesipe in tefliimooy is nd worthy of a philo^ 
sopher and a logician^ and that my faith ong^ht 
to be more rational* It may be so^ but I be^ 
lieye a^ before notwithstandjaf. And 1 find 
Aat sdl men have the same confidence in the 
/ testtBloBy of certain persons ; and that^ if a man 
. should refuse to think a^ other men do in this 
matter, he would be called obstinate, whim-^ 
sieal,' narrow-minded) and a iool. If, after 
Ihe experience of so many ages, mat are still 
disposed to believe the word of an honest man, 
asid find ho incoRveai^ce in doing so, I most 
eoadude that it is not only natural, but ra-' 
tional, expedient, and manly, to credit suchf 
testimony: ai^d though I were to peruse vo- 
lumes of metaphysic written in prbof of the 
^hHability of testimony, I diould stUl, like 
the rest of the world, believe credible testi- 
mony without fear of inconvenience. I know 
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Ycry well, tbaf testimouy is not admitted in 
proof of any doctrine in ma^matics, because 
tSie evidence of that science is qniteof a.dif- 
fetent kind., But isrtmtkto be ibnnd inniatke'n 
matics only ? is thegeoqietrician the only pep> 
son who eacects a rational beUef ? do we nerec 
£nd^ eohviction arise in our mindsy except 
wb^n we contemplate an iotnitive axiom, oi 
run 0rer a' ma<ihematieal demoBsteaticMi ? ' la 
natimil philosophy ) a science not inferior ta 
pure mathematics in tiie certainty of its conelu** 
siOnS) te^imony is admitted as a sufficient pf oof . 
(df many facts. To^balieve testimony,, there** 
fore, is agreeable to nat ure>^ to reason, and to 
sound philosophy. 



The real Object of Human. Knowledge^, 

THE end of all seiencey anil indeed of 
every useful pursuit, is to make men happier, 
by improving them in wisdom and virtue, i 
beg leave to ask, whether the present race of 
mei^ oweany part of their virtue, wiscbm, of 
happiness, io what metapli^sici^ns have writ* 
\!t^ in proof of the nonnKsistenoe of Kiatter, 
and^ the necessity of human actions ? Jf it be 
answered, that our happiness, wisdom, and 
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virtue, are not at all affected by sucb contra^ 
Tersies,: then I must affirm, that all such con«' 
troversies are useless. And if it be true, that 
they have a tendency ixi promote wranglingy 
which of all kinds of conversation i^ the most 
unplea^nt, aild the most unprofitable; or vain 
polemical disquisition, which cannot be Car** 
ried on without waste of ^me, and prostitution 
of talents; or scepticism, which t^nds to make 
a man uncomfortable in himself, and unser-^ 
viewable to others:*— then I must affirm, that 
all such controversies are both useless and mis- 
chievous ; that the wor|d wotild. be more wise, 
more' virtuous, and more happy, without 
them. — ^But it is'said, that they improve the 
understanding/ and render it more capable of 
discovering truth, and detecting error* Be it 
so :^4)ut though bars and locks render our 
houlses secuire; and though acutenessr of hear- 
ing and feeling be a valuable endowment, it 
will wxA follow that thieves are a public bles- 
sing, or that the man is intitled to my grati- 
tude who quickens my touch and hearing, by 
putting out my eyes. 

It is further said, that such, controversies 
make us sensible of the weakness of human 
reasop; and the imperfe^ion of husKm k^ow* 
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ledge; and for the sanguinary ptinciples of 
bigotry and enthusiasm, substitute the milky 
ones of scepticism and moderation. And this 
is conceived to be of prodigious enloluihent to 
mankind; because a firm attachment to reli- 
gion, lyhich a man may call bigotry if he 
pleases, doth often give rise to a persecuting 
spirit; whereas a perfect indifference about it, 
which some men are good-^natured enough to 
call moderation, i^ a principle of great good- 
breeding, and gives no sort of disturbance, 
either in private or pi^blic life. This is a plea 
on which our modern sceptics plume them- 
selves not a little. And who will venture to 
arraign the virtue or the sagacity of these pro- 
jectors ? To accQmpliji»h so great effects by 
means so simple; to prevent such dreadful qsh 
lamities by so innoceht an artifice,-— does it not 
display the perfection of benevolence and wis- 
dom ? Truly I can hardly imagine such ano- 
ther scheme, except perhaps[ the following. 
Suppose a physician of the Sangrada sq)|oo1, 
out of zeal forthe interest of the faculty, and 
the public good, to prepare a bill to be laid 
before the parliament, in these words : '^ That 
^^ whereas good health, especially when df 
^^ long standing, has a tendency to prepare tUji 
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^< human frame for acute and inflammatory 
^^ distemperS) -which have been known to give 
^^ extreme pain to the unhappy patient, and 
** sometimes even bring htm to the grave ; xitid 
^^ whereas the said health, by making usbrisk^ 
"and hearty, and happy, is apt also, on some 
** occasions, to make us disorderly and licen*- 
^* tions, to the gre^t detriment of glass win- 
^* dows, lanterns, and watchmen: Beitthere- 
^ fore enacted. That all the inhabitants of these 
*^ realms, for the peace of government, and 
*^ the repose of the subject, be compelled j^ oh 
" pain of death, to bring their bodies down to 
" a consumptive habit; and that henceforth 
^ no person presume to walk abroad with a 
" cane^ on pain of having his head broke with 
^< it, and being set in the stocks for six months ; 
<^ nor to walk at all, except with crutches, to 
'' be delivered at the public charge to each 
^^ person who makes affidavit; that he is no 
^* longer able to walk without them,^' &ct— 
Ho who can eradicate conviction from the hu- 
man heart, may doubtless prevent all the fa- 
tal effects of enthusiasm and bigotry: and if 
all human bodies we^ thrown into a consump- 
tion, I believe there would be an end of riot, 
as well as of iniipmmatory diseases. 
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The Simplicity of Naturcy well understood. 

IN the laws of nature, when thoroughly 
undefstood, there appear no contradictions. 
It is only ixi the systems of philosophers that 
reason and common sense are at rari^nce. No 
man of common sense ever did or could bei- 
licve^ that the horse he saw coming towards 
him at full gallop^ Was an idea in his mind, 

« and nothing else ; no thief was eyer such a 
fool as io plead in his own defence, tnat his 
crime was necessary and .unaroidable, for that 
man is bom to pick pockets as the sparks £y 
Qpwkrd. When Reason invades the Bights 
of O)mmon Sense, and presumes to arraign 
that authority by which she herself acts, non« 
sense and cqnfiistoa must of necessity ensue x 
science will soon come to .have neither head 
nor tail, beginning nor end ; philosophy will ^ 
grow contemptible ; ^nd its adherents, far 
from being treated, as in former times, upon 
the footing of conjurorls, will be thought by 

• the vulgar, and by every man of sense, to bo 
little, better than downright fools« 
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Mutahititt/ of Opinion defended. 

OUR internal, as well as external sen^es^ 
may te, and often aire, imposed upon, by in- 
accurate views of their objects. We may in 
sincerity of heart applaud, and afterwards con- 
demn thcf same person for the same action, ac- 
cording to the diflFerent lights in which that 
aetion is presented to our moral faculty. Just 
now i hear a report, that a human body is 
ibund dead in the neighbouring fields, with 
mar1s;s of T^lence upon it. Here a confused 
suspicion arises in my mind of murder com- 
mitted ; but my conscience suspends iits judg* 
ment till the true state of the case be bettev 
known : I am not as yet in a coQditicm to per- 
ceive those qualities of this event which ascer- 
tain the morality of the action ; no more than 
I can perceive the beauty or deformity of a 
face while it is veiled, or at too great distance. 
A passenger informs me, that a person has been 
apprehended who confesses himself the mur- 
derer 3 my moral faculty instantly suggests^ 
that this petson hias committed a crime worthy 
of a most severe and exemplary punishment. 
By and by I learn, from what I think good 
authority, that my former information is false^ 
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for that the i^aii now dead had made an unpro-; 
yoked assault on theother, who was.thus driven 
to the necessity of killing him in self-defence, 
my con^ience immediately acquits the man* 
slayer. I send a messenger to make particu*. 
lar enquiry into this affair; who brings word 
tiiat the man was accidentally killed by a fow- 
ler shooting at a bird, who, before he fired, 
had been at all possible pains to discover whe<^ 
ther any human creature was in the way ; but 
that the deceased was in such a situation that 
he could not be discovered. I regret the acci« 
dent; but I. blame neither party. Afterwards 
Ilekm that this fowler was a careless fellow, 
and though he had no bad intention, was^not 
at due pains io observe whether, any hmpan 
creature wpiild be hurt by his firings 1 bUme 
his negligence with great severity, but I can- 
not charge him with guilt so. ^^ormous as %h^ 
^ m^der. Here my moraLfaoulty passes se- 
veral different judgments on tht same actiom 
and each of them is right, andwill.be in it3 
tum believed io be rightj^ aiCid trusted i9 act 
cordingly, as long as the information wl^ich 
gave rise to it is believed to-be true. I, say 
the same action^ not the same intention/ adif* 
ferent intention appears in the man-slayej^fipiii 
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each infonnation ; and it is only the intenticm 
and affections that Ac moral fkcnlty condenina. 
or approves. To discover theintention where- 
with actions are performed, reason is often ne- 
cessary; but the design of such reasoning, is 
not to sway or inform the conscience, but only 
to ascertain. those circumstances, er qualities, 
of the action, from which the iatenticm of the 
agent may appear. When this becomes ma- 
nifest, the conscience of mankind immediately 
and intuitively declares it ixi be 'virtuous, or 
vitious, or innocent. — These diflbreiit judg- 
ments of the moral faculty are so far Aront 
proving it fallacious^ that they prove the con- 
trary ; at least this faculty would be extremely 
fallacious, and absolutely useless, if, in tlie 
case now supposed, it did not foim different 
judgments.— While the intention of the agent 
is wholly unknown, an action is upon the 
s^me footing i^ regard to its morality, as a hu« 
mi^ face, in regard to its beanty , while it is 
veiled, or at too great distance. By shoving 
the veil, <tf walking up to the 4>bijectj w6 per* 
igeiveits beauty and feature; ami by reason* 
ing, ol" by ihformatton concemitig the circum- 
stances of the action, we are enabled to disco- 
lr^ or iirfer tlie intention of tbe agent* . The 
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-ACi p{ xemoYing the yeil, or walking up to the 
olyect, has no efiect on the eye ; no^ has the 
reasoning any effect on the conscience.--' 
While we view an object through an impure 
or unequal'mediuni} through a pair of green 
spectacles, or an uneven pane of g^ass, we see 
it discoloured or di&torted ; just so, when mis- 
represented, a good action may seem evil, and 
an evil action goo(|. If we be suspicious of 
ihe representation, if we be aware of the im^ 
proper medium, w« distrust the appearance- 
accordingly; if not, we do, and niust,^believe 
it genuine. It is by reasoning from our expe- 
rience of human actions and their causes, or 
by the testimony of credible witnesses, that we 
detect misFepresentatioB^ ccmcerning moral 
conduct. 



The SubtilUj/ of Xicrbal Disputation. 

CLAY ' is not more obsequious to tjxe potter^ 
than words to the sfcilfiil disputant. They 
may be made to /Ussume almost atky form, to ^' 
enforce almost any doctrine. So true it is^ 
^hat much may be said on either side o£ most 
questions, that we havY; known ilealem ia.conr 
tfoversy^ who were always of the &ame mind 
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with the author whom they re&d last. We 
have seen theories of morality deduced from / 
pride^ from sympathy, from self<*love) from 
benevolepce; and all so plausible^ as would, 
surprise one w^ is unacquainted with the aiii« 
biguities of language. Of these the advocates 
for pimple truth are less careful to arail them* 

, selves, than their paradoxical antagonists » 
The arguments of the former, being more ob* 
vious, stand less in need of illustration; those 

'\)f the latter require all the embellishments of 
eloquence and refinement to recommend them. 
Robbers seldom go abroad without arms ; they 
examine every corner and countenance with a 
penetrating ey^, which habitual distrust and 
circumspection have rendered intensely saga« 
cious:^the honest man walks carelessly about 
his businei^s, intending no harm, and suspect- 
ing none. It cannot be denied, that pfailosp- 
phers do often, in the use of words, impose on 
themselves as well as on others; an ambiguous 
word slipping in by accident, will often per^ 
plex a whole subject, to the equal surprise of 
both parties ; and perhaps, in a long course of 
years, the cause of this perplexity shall not be 
discovered. This was never lAore remarkably 
the case, than in the controversy about the ex- 
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istenoc of limtter; and this no doubt is one 
great hindrance to the utter confutation of the 
doctrine of necessity. Fatalists, indeed, make 
a stir, and seem much in etimest about settling 
the signification of the words: but ^* words be- 
" get words," as Bacbn weH observeth; and 
it cannot be expected, that they who are in- 
terested in supporting a system, will be sctu- 
pulously impartial in their definitions. 

With a few of these, a theorist commonly 
begins his system. This has the appearance 
of fairness and perspicuity. We hold it for a 
raiaxim, that a man may use words in any sense 
he pleases, provided he ex{)lain the sense in 
which he uses thfem ; and we think it captious 
to find fault with words. We therefore ate 
easily prevailet! on to admit his definitiotis, 
which are geneiadly plausible, and nbt appa^ 
rently repugnant to the analogy of language. 
But the understanding of the author when he ' 
writes, and that of the student ^vt^hen he rdbds 
them, are in very different circumstances: 
The former knows his system' already, and 
adapts his definitions to it t the latter is igno« 
rant of the system, and therefore can have no 
notion of the tendency of the definitions. Be- 
sides, every system! is in some degree obscure 
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to one who is but beginoing to study it; and 
this obscurity serves to disguise whatever in 
the preliminary illustrations is forced or inex- 
plicit. Thus the mind of the most candid and 
most attentive reader is prepared for the recep- 
tion of error, long before he has any suspicion 
of the author's real design. And then, the 
more he is accustomed to use words in a cer- 
tain signification, the more he is disposed to 
Ui^ink it natural; so that the fifrther he ad- 
vances in the system, he is still more and more 
reconciled to it. Need we wonder then at the 
variety of moral systems ? need we wonder to 
see man's judgment so easily ,r and often so 
egregiously, misled by abstract reasoning? 
need we wonder ^t the success of ai\y theorist, 
who b^s a tolerable command of language, aitd 
2^ moderate si^are of cunning, provided his 
system be well-timed, and' adapted to the man- 
nas and principle^ of his age? Neither need 
we wonder to see thje grossest and most detest- 
able absurdities recommended by singular 
plausibility of argument, and such asinay for 
, a time impose even on the intelligent and saga- 
cious; till at last, when the author's design 
becomes manifest, common se-nse begins to 
operate, and men h^ye recourse tp their 'm^ 
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stifictive arid ihtuttive sentiments, as the most 
effeetcral s^ecurky against the assaults of the 
logkian. 



the Doctrine of Moral Liberty supported. 

•LET not the friends of liberty be discou- 
raged by the perplexing arguments^ of the 
fatalist. Arguments in opposition to ^elif-eyi- 
denttruthy must, ifplausible, be perplexing. 
Think what method of argumeiitation a man 
must pursue, who sets hiniself to confute any 
axiom in geometry, or to argue against the 
existenfee of a sentiment, acknowledgedi and 
felt by,all mankind. Indeed I cannot see how 
such a p^i^n should ever impose upon people 
of sehii^,- except by aTailing himself of ^pres-^ 
sions, which either are in themselves ambi- 
gtKi%i8, :'6r beicd^m^ so by bis' nidnner of applying 
them. If ike ainbiguHy be discertlable, the 
argiiment can have no force; If there be no 
su^j^ciiMi of- ambiguity, th^ dispute mky be 
cOBlmued from generatiorf to generation with- 
out workidg any change in fhe sentiments of 
either party. When fact -is-disregarded, when 
iatuitiotH goes for nothings when no standard 
of'trath -is aoknowledged, and every unaii- 
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swerable argument is deemed unanswerablsf. 
true reasoning is at an ^nd ; andtbe dispntant^ 
harin^ long ago lost sight of commoa sense, 
is so far from regaining the path Qf truth, 
that, like Thomson's peasant bewildered in 
the^^snow:^ he continues ^^ to zander on^ still 
** more.^ndraoro astray." If any person will 
give himself the trouble to examine the whole 
controversy concerning liberty and necessity, 
he will find, that t|ie arguments on both sides 
comes at last ix) appear unanswerable : — ^there 
is no common principle acknowledgf^d by boUi 
parties, to which an appeal cap be n^de, and 
each party charges the other wit)i begging tke 
question* Is it npt.then better to rest si^tisfi^d 
with the simple feeling of the uiidejrstaifding^ 
I feel that it is in my power to will or not to 
will: all you can S£^ abput the ini^Mence of 
motives, wiU neyex c()fliyim;^ Die of the jem- 
trary; or if I sh(^ul4 say that^I amjconvinced 
by your argumpnt^ ii^y poi^di^t i»pi^ cooti*! 
nualily belie my p^roiession. Qne i^g i& w- 
depiable; youi; worc^s are ol^scnre, my f^lijag 
is. not: — this i& miiversaUy attend^ to, ac« 
kfiowledged, and actqd upon ; tbo$Q to tlyn, 
majority of mankind would be unintelligible ; 
nay, perhaps they are in a £r<si^t .measw^ so, 
even to yourselves;, - 
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The Xtulgur Facility of DispututU^n. 

TO dispute readily dn either side of any 
iqaestion, is admired bj^ some as a very high 
accomplishment : but it is what any Jierson of 
moderate abilities may easily acquire by a lit- 
tle practice. Perhaps inoderate abilities are 
the most faVotirable to the acquisition of this 
talent. Sensibility and penetration^ the inse- 
parable att^ndants^ or rather the most essential 
parts of true genius, qualify a man for disco* 
vering truth, ^vith little labour of Investiga- 
tion; and, at the same time, interest him tio 
deeply in it, that he cannot bear to turn his 
Tiew to the other side of tile question. Thus 
ht never employs himself in devisihg iargu- 
raents; and therefoi^ seldom arrives at any 
^proficiency in that exercise. But the man of 
slow intellect and dull imagination advances 
step by step in his enquiries, without any 
keenness of sentiment or ardour of fkncy t6 
distract his attention ; and without tfiat instan^ 
taneous anticipation of coiisequences, timt 
leads the man of genius to the conclusion, even 
before he has examined all the intermediate 
relations. Hen(je he naturally acquires a ta* 
lebt for minute obserration, and for a patient 
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examination of circumstances ; at the same 
timetlmt his ins^nsibilitjr prevents his interest- 
ing himself warmly on either side, and leaves 
him lejaurc to attend ^ually to his own argu- 
ments, and to those of the antagonist. This 
gives him eminent superiority in a dispute, 
and fitsjiim, not indeed for discovering truth, 
J^ut for ^aiBing an adversary and supporting a 
system. 



The malignant Influence of Controxersj/ upon 

social Intercourse, 

I GRANT, that much of our knowledge is 
gathered from our intercourse with one ano^ 
thcr; but I cannot think that we are great! jr 
indebted to the argumentative part of conver- 
sation; apd nobody will «ay, that the most 
disputatious companions ar^ eitiher the most 
^]rcQ^ble or the most, instructive. For my 
^wn part, I have (tl way ^ found those to be the 
iiaost delightful and most improving con versa* 
tions, in which there was the least contra- 
diction ; every peifson entertaining the utmost 
possible respect, both for the judgment and 
for the* veracity of his associate ; and noneas-* 
sumin^ any of those dictatoiial airs^ which are 
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SO oiTensive to the lovers of liberty, modesty, 
and friendship.— If a catalogue were to be 
made of sill the truths that have been disco- 
vered by wrangling in company, or by solemn 
disputations in ihe schools, I believe it would 
appear, that the contending parties might have 
been employed as advantageously to mankind^ 
and mUch more so to themselves, in whipping 
a top, or brandishing a rattle. 



A Recipe to make aSceptic, 

* 

TAKE a word (an abstract term is the most 
ebnvenient) which admits of more than one 
signification; and, by the help of a predicate 
and copula, form a proposition, suitable to 
yonr.sfystem^ or to your humour,^ or to any 
other thing you: please, except truth. Whew 
lay ing down your premises, you are to use the " 
name of the quality or subject, in one sense ; 
and when inferring your conclusion, in ano- 
ther. -You are then to urge a few equivocal 
fapts, very slightly examined, (the more 
slightly the better,) as a further proof of the 
said conclusion; and to shut up all with citing 
some ancient authorities, either real or ficti- 
tious, as may best suit your purpose. A few 
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occasional strictures on religioti as an unphilo- 
sophical thing, Q^^nd a sneer at the Whole 
Dutj/ of Man^* or any other good book, will 
give your Dissertation what many are pleased 
to call a liberal turn ; and will go near to con- 
Tince the world, that you are a candid pbiloso- 
pher, a manly free-thinker, and a very fine 
writer. 



Character of Mousseau* 

I CONSIDER Rousseau as a moral writer 
of true genius. Sensibility of heart; a talent 
for extensive and accurate observation ; livelU 
ness and ardour of ^ancy ; 'and a style copious^ 
nervous, and elegant, beyond that of any 
other French writer, are his distinguishing 
characteristics. In argument he is^not always 
equally successful, for he often mistakes de- 
clamation for pBoof, and hypothesis Smt fact ; 
but his eloquence, wh«n addressed to the hearty 
overpowers with force irresistible. A greatet 
number of im|K)rtant facts relating to the hu- 
man mind are recorded in his works, than, in all 
the books of all the sceptical philosophers, an- 
cient and modern. And he appears in general 

^ See Hume's Essayft, tol. ii. p. 388. edit. IT67. 
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to be a friend to virtae^ 16 mankind ^ to natural 
religion, and sometimes to Christianity. 

•Yet none, even of his best works, are free 
fh>m absurdity . His reasonings, on the effects 
bf the sciences, and on the origin and progress 
of human soeiety^ are diffuse, inaccumte, and 
often weak; much J)erverted by theories of his 
own, as well as by too implicit an admittance 
of the vague assertions of travellers, and of the 
systems and doctrines of some ftvourite French 
pbilosophets : and he seems, in these, and 
"frequently too in his other writings, to consi- 
der animal pleasure and bodily accomplish- 
ments, as the happiness and perfection of man. 
His plan of education^ though admirable iH 
many parts, is in some injudicioo^ aad dan* 
gerous, and ii^racticable ad a whole. The ' ' 
cfaaractet of Julia's Lover is drawn ivith a 
masterly Jl;|and indeed, and well conductc^^ 
throughout; btttthe lady lias two eharacter^^ 
and those incompatible ;-*the Wife of Wol« 
mar is quite a diffetcttit person from the t6is« 
Uei^ of St. Preux. Wolmaf himself is an 
impossible charact^ ; destitute of principle, 
yet of rigid virtue; destitute of feeling, yet 
cs^pable of ^tendernesis aud MtachiUent ; deli« 
cate in his notions of honour, yet iiot ashamed 
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ix) marry a woman, wlrom he knew to be^ to all 
intents and purposes, devoted to anothev. 

Some of this author's remarks on the spirit 
of Christianity, and on the character of its 
Divine Founder, are not only excellent, but 
iransceiidently so, and 1 believe no Christian 
ever read them without feeling his heart 
warmed, and his faith confirmed. But what 
he says' — of the absurdities which he fancies to 
Jbe contained in the sacred history,-— of the im- 
propriety of tiiQ evidence of miracles,— K)f the 
analogy between those of Jes^us Christ and the 
tricks, of jugglers,-r-of the insij^nificancy attd 
impertinence of prayer,— of the sufficiency of 
human reason for discovering a complete and 
comfortable sclieme of natural religion,-r-of 
the discouraging nature of the terms of salva- 
tion offered in the Gospel, — of the measure of 
jevidence that ought to accompaYiy diVine reve- 
lation (which, as he states it, would be incom- 
patible with man'$ free agcincy and moral pro- 
bation), — what he says of these, and of several 
other theological points of great importance, 
betrays a degree of ignorance and prejudice, 
of which, as a philosopher, as a scholar, and 
as a man, he should havebe^nutt^ity ashamed. 
He appears to be distressed with his doubts ; 
and yet, without having ever examined whe- 
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tlier they ber well or ill-founded, scruples not 
to exert all his eloquence on purpose to ^nfuse 
them into others : a conduct whicli I must ever 
condemn as illiberal, unjust, and cruet. Had 
RoussQau studied the Scripture, and the wri- 
* tings of rational divines, with as much care as 
he seems to have employed in reading the 
tbooks, and ' listening to the conversation, of 
French infidels, and in attending to the un- 
christian practiced and doctrines warranted by 
some ecclesiastical establishments, I may vep^ 
ture to' assure him, that his mmd would have 
been much more at ease, his works much more 
valuable, an^l his memory, much dearer to all 
good men . / 

Rousseau is> in my opinion, a great philoso- 
phical genius, but wild, irregular, and often 
self-contradictory ; disposed from the fai^ion 
of the times, and from his desire of being rc-« 
puled a bold speaker and free-thinker, to 
adopt the doctrines of infidelity ; but of a heart 
too tender, and an imagination too lively, to 
permit, him to become .a thorough-paced infi- 
dcL Had he lived in an age less addicted to 
hypothesis, he might have distinguished him- 
self as a moral philosopher of the first rank; 
What pity, that a proper sense of his supe> 
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riority to his .contemporaries tipon the conti- 
nent could not preserve him from the conta* 
giofi of their example ! For, though now it is 
the fashion for every French declaimer to talk 
of Bacon and NewtoB, I question whether in 
any age since the days of Socrates, the build- 
ing of fanciful theories was so epidemical as iu 
the present. If the men of learnifig formerly 
employed their ingenuity in defending the 
theories of that philosopher by whose name 
they were ambitious to be distinguished, they 
are now no less industrious in devi^ng and vin- 
dicating each man a theory of his own^ 

To conclude :. the writings of this author^ 
with, all their imperfections, may be read" by 
the pfailosof^er with advantage, as they often 
direct to the r\ght observation and interpr^ta* 
tibn of nature; and by the Chiiitian without ^ 
detriment,. as the cavils tbey contain againsi 
religion are too flight and too paradoxical ta 
weaken the faitli of any one who is tolevaUy 
instructed ia the principles and ei^denoe of 
Christianity. To the man of taste they can 
Meyer fail to recommend themselves, by the 
irresistible charms of 4.he c<»nposition. 

The improprieties in Rousseau^s late conduct 
appear to me to have arisen rather from bodily 
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infirmity than froih moral depvdvatlon^ and 
oonseqitiently to render hiia an object of for- 
bearance and pity, rather than of perseeutioH 
or ridicule. 

/ 
On the Study of IIurriMn Natute^ 

NO degree of genius wHl erer make one n 
proficient ia the science of man, withbnl ac^^ 
carate observaiticNa of imman nature in all its 
varieties* Horner^ the greatest ma^er in thii^ 
science ever k&oivn, passecl the mbst of his 
lifi3 in traTelliAg : his poverty, and other mis* 
fortunes, made him often dependent on the 
meanest, as his talents recommended him ta 
the friendship of the greatest ; so that what he 
says of Ulyssesy may jtisOy be applied to him^* 
self, that ^^ he visited i^any stipes a»d mrfions^ 
^^ and knew the chamcters of many men.^' 
Viigil had not the same opportnnities: he 
lived in an age of mere refinement, and was 
perhaps loo mnd^ conversant in conrtly life, 
as well as toe bashful m his deportment, and 
delicate in his constitution, to study the va^ 
rieties of human nature, where in a monarchy 
they are most conspicuous, namely, in the 
middle and lower ranks of mankind. Need 
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vre wonder; then,' ttat in the display of cha- 
racter he falls so far short of his great original ? 
Shakespeorp was familiarly acquainted with all 
ranks and conditions of men; without wbicb^ 
notwithstanding his^UAbounded imagination^ 
it is not to be supposed, that he could have 
succeeded so well in delineating every species 
of human character, from the constable to the 
monarch, from the hero to the down. An^ 
it deserves our notice, that, liewever ignorant 
he might be of Latin and Greek, he was well 
acquainted by translation, with some of the 
ancients, particularly Plutarch, whom he 
seems to have studied with' much' attention^, 
and who. indeed excels all historians ^dP^xlii« 
biting lively and interesting views of human 
nature. Great vicissitudes of fortune gave 
Fielding an opj^ortunity of associating with all 
classes of men, except pierhaps the highest, 
whom he rarely attempts to describe. Swift's 
way of life is well known: and I ^ have been 
told, that Congreve used to mingle in disguise 
with the common people, and pass whole days: 
and weeks among them. 
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The Enormity of Sceptical Writings, 

WHY can' I not express myself witJb let* 
vranntb ! Why cao I not ' devise an apologj 
for these philosophers, to screen them fron^ 
this dreadful imputation of beiiig the enemies 
and plagues of mankind fr-^Pej^haps they d<> 
not themsel?es bdieve their own-teneAs-, but 
publish them otily as tbe raeajite of ^eHing^^u 
nan^eand a fortune* .fiut I hope this i^not 
the case ; God forbid that it should ! for then 
the enormity of their guiU vould surpass alt 
power of language t If e could only'ga^c^ at ii 
and tremble. Compared with sueh wicked- 
ncsS) the, crimes of the thief, the robber, the 
incendiary, would almost disappear. These 

sacrifice the fortunes or the lives of some of 

• 

their fellow-'Crelitures, to their own necessity 
or outrageous appetite; but those would run 
the hazai^d of sacrificing, to their own avarice 
or vanity, the happiness of all. mankind, both 
here and hereafter. No ; I cannot suppose it. 
The heart of man, however depraved, is not 
capable of such infernal malignity. — ^Perhaps 
they do not foresee the consequences of their 
doctrines. ; Berkeley most certainly did 
not. — ^But Berkeley did not attack the reli- 
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gion of his country, did not seek to undermine 
the foundations of virtue^ did not preach or 
recommend atUeism. He erred; and ^ho is 
fifve from error ? but his intentions ivere irire* 
proachable ; and fai» conduct as a man aiid a 
Cbristian did honour to bumim natnrek — Per- 
haps Qur mod^n sceptics ^e ignorant, that, 
.\ritholit the belief of a God, and the hope of 
immortditjr, the miseries of human life would 
^fte]l be insqpportdbl^. But can I suppose 
tbem lit a st^ of total and in Vincible ^upf* 
dity, uttef strangers to the huiiaan heart and t6 
faumapi affairs I Sure they would not thank 
me for such a supposition. Yet ihis^ I mu^t 
suppose, or I Uiust beliere tht^ to be the most 
cruiel, the most perfidious, and the most profli*-^ 
gate, of men* 

€!ares0ed by ihose iKrho call themselves the 
gseal^ iHgrossed by the fonualkies and fop* 
perns of life, intoxicated with iranity> pam- 
pered with adulation, dissipated ui the tumult 
cf business, or amidst the vieisskn^^ of folly^ 
Hwy pethaps hare little need, aud little relish^ 
for (he consolations of rdigioR. But let them 
knOWy that, . in the solitary scenes of life, there 
is many an honest and tender h^art pining with 
incurable anguish, pierced with tiie sharpest 
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^\xig of disappointineiit^ bereft of frieiidsy 
chilled witk poTerty, racked iriih: disease^ 
8c6uvged by tke oppressor \ -vrhom noihisg but 
trust in Providence, land the hope of a future 
retribution, could preserve frot|i the agonies 
of despoir. And do they, "witli sacrileg^ns 
liands, attempt to yiolate this last refuge of the 
miserable, and to rob them of ishe only com* 
fort that had Gmrvired the ravages of misfer-* 
tnne, malice, and tyranny! Did it ever) bap« 
pen, that the influence of these execrable tenets 
disturbed the tranquillity of virtuous retiw" 
ment, deepened the gloom of human~ distress, 
or aggravated the horrors of the grave ? Is it 
possible that this ma/ have happened in many 
instanced ? Is it probable that this hath hap« 
pened, or may happen, in one single xa^ 
stance? — Ye traitors to human kind, ye mur» 
devers of the humto soul, how can ye answer 
for it to your own hearts I Surely every spark 
of your generosity is extioguished foir cver7 if 
this con'sidi^iktion do not awaken in j^a thd 
keeneM remlorse, and make you woep in bitter- 
ness of sonL-^-'^-Bttt I remonstrate in vain. All 
this must have often occurred to yon, ^nd been 
as often rejected as utterly frivolous. Conld 
I enforce- the present topic by an appeal to 
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your yanity, I might possibly make some im* 
prcssion t but to plead vrith you on the princi- 
ples of benevplence or generosity, is to address 
you in language ye do not or will not under* 
stand ; and as to the shame of being convicted 
of absurdity, ignorance, and want of candour^ 
ye have long ago proved yourselves superior 
to the sense of it. 

fiutletnet the lovers of truth be discou-^ 
raged : Atheism cannot be of long continuance^ 
nor is there much danger of itsi becoming uni- 
versal. The influence of some conspicuous 
characters has brought it too mucU iiito fashion ; 
whicli,' iu a thoughtless and profligate age, it 
is no difficult matter to accomplish • But when 
men have retrieved the powers of serious re- 
flection, they wip^flnd it a frightful phantom ; 
and the mind will return gladly and eagerly to 
its old endearments. One thing we certainly 
know ; the fashion of scepl!ical and metaphy • 
steal systems soon passeth away. These un- 
natural productions, the vile efiiision of a hard 
and stupid heart, that mistakes its own rest- 
lessness for the activity of genius, and its own 
^aptiousness for sagacity of understanding, 
may, like other monsters, please a while by 
their singularity ; hut the charm is soon over ;. 
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and the succeeding age will be astonished to 
hear, thit their forefathers were deluded, or 
amulsed, with such fiokrfes. The measure of 
scepticism seejns indeed tQjl)e full ; it is time 
for truth io viiltSicatc tter rights, and we trust 
they shall be yet completely vindicated , Such 
are the hopes and the earnest wishes of one, 
who has seldom madte eoAth)i4rsy kis study, 
who never took pleasure in argumentation, 
and who discUimj» att'ihnbition of beini^ re- 
puied a subtle disputant, but who, as a friend 
io human nature^ would account it'his'bondur 
to be instrumental in promoting, though by 
means unpleasant to. himself, the cause of vi/« 
tue and true science, and in hringiqg. to con^, 
tempt that sceptical sophistry wdich is equally 
subversive of Mh. , 
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Th€ Variiljf ^jf Human Powers bifn^cml ia 

Mankind, 

Many wte the degrees, and the varieties, 
6f hunian geniais* One man has a genius in 
mechanics; another in architecture; a third 
in the conduct of mifitarjr affairs; or in paint«» 
ing, geometry, music, poetry, eloquence, 
&c. ; and one man may make great progress, 
and contrive many improvements in one art, 
who could not have b6en so successful in 
another. And some men there are. of talents 
so universal, as to discover genius in every 
thing to which they apply themselves. It is 
not easy, nor perhaps poss^ible, to account for 
these peculiarities and varieties of intellectual 
character^ They may be partly owing to ha« 
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•bits cqntracte4mcarlyjrears;aii4 partly^ and " 
perhaps chiefiy^ to th^t partici^lar constitution 
ofT^indy bjrwhiph, as well as hyhh facq and^ 
other bodJUj pecuUarities, on^ m^ is dtstii;i- 

« 

guisl^d from appth^rf 

B^tf tbo4igh -wem^y he at a, I03S to expliiiii 
the efficient cqufCQf ihk vaprietji iji^easyto 
see its Jinal causcj that is, the intention of 
Providence in appointing it. It is this that . 
^makes pien take to dimrent pursuits and em- 
ployments, which renders them mutually use* 
ful to q^p another, and prevents too violent 
opop^itions of,uHerest. And hence mankind 
enjoy. a variety of c^veniea^pies ; %vU and 
sciences n^e invented ^d improved ; and many 
spurq^.are opeao^ of commerce and friendly 
intepfcoiirise, >¥h^rcby the circu^tion of truth 
is piom^^d, nad the bouiid^ of social vixtue 

enlarged^ 

When ^ipye. takes a viaw of the arts that flou- 
rish in society, one is apt to wonder at two 
things ; first, th^ur Vi^st nui^ibeir and miituai 
subservienpy ; apd, se<^ndly 9 that men should 
ba foupd who voluntarily U^iak^ choice of one 
or otb^sr of all the employ^ments necessary in 
civilized life. This consideration affbrdt a 
proof of th? extrenie pUableoeBS of th^ human 
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S^veii for 6ome inanimate things we bave a 
sort of tenderness, iRfhicb, by a licentious £-( 
gure of speech, might be called sympathy. 
To lose a staff iwhieh we hwre long wiilked 
with, ^ or seein ruii» a house Tvbcre iwe bad kuig^ 
lived happily, would give a slight concern, 
though the loss to us were a trifle, or nothing 
at all. We feel something like pity for the 
dead bodies of, our friends, arising from the 
consideration of ihw being kud ini the split^ry 
grave, a prey to worm^ and reptiles:; and yet 
we are sure that from that cireudoistajnce the 
dead can never suffer any things Towards 
.tbe brute creation, who have feelings as well as 
we, though not in the same degree or kind,. 
our sympathy is more rational, and/indeed^ 
Ought to be strong: ^ A righteous matifegard** 
f eth the Kfe,' and is not in^easiUetotheJiap^ , 
piness, ^ of his beast.' 

^ But our sympathy operates most powerfully 
towaods our feUow-^men; and, other dneum*^^ 
stances beuig^equal^ isiortbe most part moiHS 
or less powerful^ according as they are more 
nearly or more remotely coimected with us 
by kindred, by friendship, or by condition. 
With a' friend, with a relation, or with a per- 
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sea of ottc 6wh coHdttion, w^ tee mcnref 8pt4d: 
sjrmpatblsei thaft with pe6'p\B*0( iASetenttif'te 
cumstanpes or connections. If we were to be 
tried for our life, we shoiiTd wish to liayc a 
jury of onr equals, H6 who has liadtheto^h- 
aehor the gi9ttt, is more inclined to pity th6se 
who suffer from the s^me dtstcmpors, than ihat^ 
person is who never felt them, 
' Let us cherish sympathy* By attention and' 
exercise it may . be improFed in every nutn* > 
It prepares the mind for receiving ihe impf es#^ 
lions of virtue ; and without it there cAn be np 
trtto politeness. Nothing is more odious, ^baa' 
that insensibiUty which wraps a man iip iilr 
himtelf and his. own .concerns, and prevents^ 
bi» being moved with either the -joys oi tb<t 
yarrows of another. This inhuinatn temper,* 
JK^weyer <»>mmoii, seems not, to be natural tci 
tli^doul of man, but to derive it^ origia front 
fvMhi^bils of levity, selfishness, or pride; ami 
WJll therefore ba easily avoided by those whci 
fultifrate the oppj^ite habits of generosity^ 
himiUty, and good-nattt«e. Of these amiable 
^clipns, the form^ of comtmon civility^ and 
the language of polite conversatioB, are re? 
madMt^ly expressive ; a proof thai ^ood-br^edt 
|B^ itfoMdfdtn vMuc and good sense, mi 



ttef^Hrkitid ami hcmest heart* is tbe« first ricqtii- 

fiktttdfan ebj^ging deportmetiti :\ 

• ,- / 

. ;' TVie Depravity of independent B0ii^s^ 

* TflERE i£ a class of men that one has some- 
ttm^ Uie niisfortuile to meet with, who afTett 
what they call a bluntness of manneirsy and Ya«} 
Ilie 4heniseli^es oh speaking their mind on hll 
occasions, whether people ti^ke it well or ill/ 
Now it is right that people shouM speak their 
mind^V hut ttie mind that is fit to be spokew(ii: 
I* may express mfiy self so strangely) ought>^^be' 
free itom pride^ ostentation, and ill<«naturer 
Ibr from these hatefnl passions the bluntness 
here alluded^ to may generally be derived. 
Sttch people may have a sort of negative bo* 
liesty ; but of delicacy they are iiestitute. Ini 
their company one sweats with the apprehen- 
sion of their committing some gross iadecorimi f 
Ibr nobody knows what limits an indtiithi€ 
mind may choose to prescribe to itself. Frote 
injury, punishable bylaw, they. may abi^tni 
but they often giye such <^nce as aniount* 
not to injury ortly, Imt to cruelty. The ithief 
that picks puv pocket does aol so m^cK hiintt iii 
society, nor ocpasion si^mxuikpxiay^wihty 
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nuij be chfirg ed wtth, mhff ikoek 41f^ eir of 
pietjr with profai|eiifiist| 0K tear 0p€h tl|e 
grounds of the bleeding heart bj/ £[iteui|; upfn 
it some painful reeoUection* 



Free f Fill and Necessitj/. 

EVEN thogc few.speculative men, and they 
ace but few, who iii wox4s ^rif the lyreedoni 6t 
ike will, do yet in the ordinary a^rs of life 
speak and act like other ; people; making pro* 
raises, giving advice, laying down rift^l^ and 
precepts, blaming certain actions a^^ what 
ought not to have. been done, and praisihg 
pthcrs as right and what ougbttp be done x the 
propriety of which conduct it is not easy to i:er 
concilia, in a satisfactory manner,' to th^ tenets 
of those who teach (as the advocates for ncccs-' 
sity do) that no past actioqi of our lives could 
have been different from what it is, and that no 
future action can be<;ontingenty or such as it i$ 
In our power to do or not to do. The conditioxi 
of these theorists is similar jto that of th^se wlio 
Argue against the existence of ma^r. H^tli 
aiffirm what contradicts the opinioa and »pe« 
riencQ,: not of the vulgar pnly , but of the most 
acute pjliilosophcr^^ an4 of manl^ind in gene^ 



Itii botli^say, Aejr 'beUevgUhal wfech 'is in- 
(distent Mrftlt Wllai common sense taught 
ilffeiii to bielfeye, and with ^llat Ihtey wbald still 
have believed, if they had kept t9 theirnatu^ 
ral sense of t kings ^ and not peqilexed them- 
selves Mrith metaphysical arguments: and both 
assert to be true what they cannot reduce to 
practice, and what is not warranted by Chris- 
tianify, or by the morality and poKtics of any 
enlightened nation. 

With respect to the Christian religion, as 
concerned in this matter; — ^it maybe observed, 
than one strenuous fatalist urges the doctrine of 
necesoty, as^n argument, either in favour of 
atheism, or against the turpitude of vice;' and 
that another zealous necessarian, who avows 
fiis belief both in God and in Christ, seems to 
admit, that the testimony of the sacred wri- 
ters is rather against nec^^ity than for it. 
Judging, then, either from the affirmation of 
the one, or from the concession of the other, 
we must infer, that the Christian religion and 
the doctrine of necessity are not friendly to 
f ach other ; which is indeed what the asserters 
of liberty have generally maintained. If ne- 
cessity lead to atheism, or if it confound the 
^istiactions of vke and virtue, (and I not only 



agree with Mr* Hume, thiat it does either the 
one or the other, but atn satisfied that it does 
both,} it is surely subversive of aU rdrgion. 
And if the sacred writers seem to declare in' 
favoiir of liberty, (which I agree with Or, 
Priestley that they do,) and if it is from themy 
and from them only, that I learn what Chris* 
tianity is, I must either question their infalli- 
bility as teachers, or I must with them declare 
in &voar of liberty. But, though the belief 
gt necessity would, if I were, capable of it, 
be fatf4 to TT^y religious and moral principles, 
I am fiir from thinking, that it mu^t have ikfi 
^mq oSect on every other person: differenl 
minds m^y no doubt conceive of it diflercntly*^ 
"^l^^et it is ti^marlc^ble, that some of its ^ost dki^ 
tinguished advocate^, of whom I shall^onljf 
inention Spinosa, Jlobbes, Collins, Hume,^aud 
Yoltaire, were enemies to our faith ; whereas 
pf the modern defenders of liberty 1 do. not rf;«. 
collect one who was npt a Christian* The . 
^^inioi\Q]f necessity, says Bishop B^tler^ seems 
to be the very basis upon whic|i infideli^ 
ground^, itself. 
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.inisily acquired. Ilenee the? necessifj^ of tarly 
discipline, the unspeakable advantages of a 
•good education, and the iftmtfmeraj^le evils 

m 

coDsequent upon a bad one« li'anEiazeft one to 
consider what progress, in the most diffieult 
^arts, maybemade^ livhen our faculties of muMl 
-and body are properly dircQtcd in the begi^^ 
ning of life; and how easy an action, l^^hich. 
»at first sepmed impracticable^ comes to be wheii 
it has grown habitual. Performances in mns}C 
and painting, and many other sorts of nmnuail 
dexterity, might be mfentio&ed as ezam|^ : 
^tb^say nothing of those harbaipusartB of -b^* 
•Haneiog, tumbling,' and legeirdemaui) which i& 

<id1^ges have been deemed so wonderful, that 

the iclown is incliued to impute them to ms^c^ 
and eren the more considerate spectator,, when 
he first sees them, can hardly believe his owu 
-oyes., . 

But nothing in a more astonishing manner 
displays the power of habit, . or rather of habit 
«tid genius unitjsd, in facilitating the. per* 
formance of the most complex and most diffi- 
cult exertions of the human xnisid, than the 
• eloquent and unstudied .h^r^l^ue of a graceful 
sfieaker, in a *fl^t political a^^e^ibly, ^tnis 
long befiwr« w^lewn to^artic^M* wcw<l«^5 )^^^ 
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before we can deKver tbem with exact proprie* 
ty; and longer still beforS we can recoilect a 
sufficient varie^ of ihci|(i> anfl, put ofnulny 
that may occ^r at once, select instantlj^^ A^ 
most proper* Then^ the .rules of giammar^ c^ 
logic, of rhetoric, and pf^gopd breedings 
which can on no account l^ .dispensed ni^ith^ 
are so numerpus, that volumes^ m%ht bl^fiUed 
with tbein, and years employe^ in wiw^S 
the ready 11^ of them. Yet (a t^ accom* 
plisbed orator all t{us i^ ^ fa9ul|f^> in.conse^ 
quence of being habitual, that, iff i^qut tbini<> 
ing of his rules, or violating any oiiqt of tbeip^ 
he' applies them all; and bas„ atibe samq 
time, present to his n^ind whatever he niay, 
fcave beard of iinportai\(/^ in the ^o^rse of the 
debate, smd. whateyer ji^tl^e laws or cu^wns of 
bis country may relate, t^ the business in hand :> 
which, as a very acute ,a^ ingenious authoi; 
, observes, ^ if it were not nKMre cqci|ui^>n, wpu}c( 
^appear more wonderful,* than that a maji 
* should dance blindfcdd, withaut beingbumed,' 
^ amidst a thousand red-hot plowshares/* . 

*• See Retd on iiie ActifeFowen of MM. Zmy Tllr ^ 
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Universal Benevolence comiiered. 

.tthta heixk' madeli' question,^ whether there 
hi iffmana {Irhiciple of tinitersal beneyelence* 
But' ddes ncA 't^VlMPj ]^od man wish well i& all 
maAkiiid^ ktlii is not this nni venal beaevo-^ 
lendft ? - ' He wbb wishes.harm tb those wha ne« 
Irer 6A6bd^dhim, or wha cares notwhethef la 
feUow-creatdre lie hkp^ or iinhappy, is a 
monster, tad deserves not the name of a man. 
It Is tr^is,'W^t every than^ erea in civilized 
Stftiety, is -Mt capable of forming extenisive 
Tiews of Vhlii^, oir of <:oh^ering the whole 
htithan face," of the ^ole system of percipient 
Bdih^s^ \afe'4he objects of his benevolence. 
Bnt In evei^ ^od infan there » a benevolent 
ptiricible, vHiicbma&e^ him wish well, and do^ 
good, <6 evfeiy'orie i6 whoitf he has it in his 
power to be iSerticeable ; and this s6rt of bene- 
Tolende WiUitoas tttUch real good ih iheM^orld, 
as bfencvolence nniveirsal. Accordingly our 
lelrgion, which is stiited to our general nature^ 
and cnjoini^ nothing as inbumbent on all men^ 
but .whj^ evdiy man,, of e^it^nsive. <^ fi^raw 
views, of much or little knowledge, may per* 
form ; — our religion, I say, instead of recom- 
ndiag universal beneyolence in the abstract^ 



have opportunity/ ;^ and commands us to.kme 
iMif ^ «eigblNiin M wrwli^^ft ^fidailwgtjtilfery 
Mm i(Oi ;b0 ptur fteigM)oui' yib^.^tf^^fiwHidUtk 
l^tfArto'Wl^mvimrkwe the iAfapfi^f ripiftog Hm: 
f ^//CpiAiQefaiiifmiyeital beii«vdlem^d^somc 1^^ 
#|^Qe4iotiii^rmaYiiier>-r^fBeM^oIen0e arises 
<^ /frtMHu bij^e ; vstsd lojre from thh vie'tv of a^ree>* 
^< (sfc^e-qmiilities in Mdiben JNoK^the l^ood-^ulb- 
,^rtt4ief of otbersidm be kiiomrteiis is^^^o wtt^ 
^Oiil^!;lft0m< p^iM^al acqiifUntafiot^ ot f rom 
f iBformntioni Of one wliotJu:we ttpi^ersaw- or 
h ffaeUffd t^fy W€r cannot know mih^Xi the ^Qod 
^Mqi^t^es^ pt the bad : bitU} thiercfore, we 
,<,«atiiiet loTe^f buA bc^eir&Ience is foutfdedin 
^ l0¥e: -tfter^fore towards such a person 'Vre 
fMnnotbebeiije^oIentV It follows^ that there 
^ tdmrbe bo such affection as univer^l bener 
^Tolence in buiq|in nature/ ThiJsredsoniogis 
^good lor nolliing. Whe^er the prtncif^le in 
queMion be a part of our frame, is a query that 
relates to a matter of fact, and is therefore j(o 
be determined, not by argument, but by ob-» 
servation and expenehce. He who is conscious 
that be wishes "^c^ to all hi^ fellow-ereatures, 
49i$i]iaiiof uiuviersalbeiieYoIence; ^ad I have 
m ^cyiiple tQaftnn^ ^bat ^very gopd u»ii doies 
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to, snd Alt &: d6 sb is in tbe^'pti^T/df «verf 

m 

not MltiW :itcm^ tb#u^h wt ate fi«t peraM^My 
pctquabited ^wiih eTery man upon eftrtkf, %e 
iHicm that all men possreis. certain agveeaMn 
qualities^ for whicliire maj and ongfat' ^loNri^ 
tbem* W^ know, tbat all men are percipfint 
beingSy ave endowed with reasmi and speeclfy 
are animated with soids inteH^ent and immor^ 
tal, are descended from our first parents, and 
are dependent on the same Great Befta^ on 
whom we depend. Qn these aceountSj ^^gf^od 
man lores all mankind ;^ . aM may, tberefoteV 
if benevotence ari^e from lore, beb^neroient 
towards all mankind . The very cirdilinstMc^ 
of our alt inhabiting the same jdaoet, and of 
"being all liable' to the same waafCs and fnfirmi^ 
4iei, >rill natnraliy 6eryeas a bond of endeniE^ 
>m^t.; ibr similarity of fortnne ntt<x luls^^a^ 

attach med to One anotheTr t 

• > . * ■ • - ' » ^ 

Moderation mour DemejSy Jhni^.. j f 

^ NOTHING more diseomposes the mind thali 
iaordiaate desiire, or moro effi^ually disqnas 



lifies it for prud^ exertipn. Itis a torment 
in itself, and^ li exposes to disappointment ; 
M^iiKmnj^tettfa^hf IdinpfwMrie^ jffro* 

|HMti»n to the vMcnce^oMosifow Amdy theife^ 
fcite, it is of dieutfaibst impbdt^ncc to pur vu^ 
tiie And bapj^ed^^ Mwt in^tal to; Dtajr : rc^uta* 
^t&» aS' iiien o£r;{iiiidencey ; tfcat .we inuw 
^nrfiires liabdiiis of^nvKUi^tions itt all bur 
deiires^' m 'all tlii^e at kasl4hat. I^p« liable t9 
(iieoolne^eKtnivagiint^ ttiati% |aaU tkat regard 
Jtbis woirU* To effict tki% we $liAll dp< well 
Id meditate fi>equfnily oatke sbortnesa Of life^ 
the unoeftranitj' of ptesmit thi/igs^ . and tbeir 
insafficiency to yie]|d thoflk^ gKalifiGatiQn$ wbich 
are expected from them. If we. A9e» HJKxious - 
tobewealtby, eminent, or greati I^t«s at^d^ 
te tiia ffltes and ibrtufnes fof liio^e vikp i/^fi ao- 
f|uifed renown, richea, or j^o^et) und cc^^i** 
^er how much happier thiey Werr tbait otb.^ 
-men; whatpropoition of thiedr happiness.arf^ 
from 8tt€|iv things, and whether a.reai^able 
share of feliicity m%fai not be attained withoii,t 
4them: cotottmially bearing in mind,nth9.t9 
though Jii^ipiBesii iattflt always in fur po^aji, 
contentmtni is ; wA i^ cpjite^Qient; 9 
fiioogb/ . -.'■ : . 
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bluskiof • ^ TIiuii f^ a 6ign of an uneofropted 
ndpdp ia^ surety J ^miablt uSkctioni waA parti« 
pularly becomii^ in jrouio^g. peopl^; fis the 
ipiden^^ or imp^deaoe of \hom wbo give ocen* 
;$iofi tp it i^ 4etiQs(«ble« Piofafie talkisiB, lew4 
ji^st^99 wdih/^y^ ivko Jby ^ecb or wrUingi 
4pi;e6e|it to tbe ear or to the eye of modesty any 
pf the indeeenoi^^ 1^ aUiadf tpj . are pests of so- 
piety* Against the thiief. and the highway* 
IP^n^ we may, mih the: assi9tan€e of Iaw» 
^uavd, soas to be iii m great danger froia them ; 
))ut a blameless pgrpflii^te, by scmwling bis 
f xecrable trash on Ibei, walls or windows of an 
inn, may, 4o they oungi and |iarji>Iess, dolast« 
ing mischief, which it is impossible tdpunish^' 
%Qd whicb^ therefore, the law c^annot prevent. 
{a. this lespeat; there is not, I have been told, 
apy other; eouailiy so infamous as our own. It 
IS 80i|ie comfort bpwever to ^flect, that none 
but the vilest of th^ people are capable of tbia 
j^ormityi. , Thosi^ ^pecunens of it that I have 
had the misfortune to see, appear, from the 
^p^Uing and other circumstances, to have been 
the work pf wsetches who were equally destU 
lute pf sense^ delicacy^ and literature* 
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Anger not alwqys criminal, 

■ . - ^ ' . . ' . . . - . ' 

- TU£R£ are many occasions on which an* 

get is not to be blamed; thare are many on 

.i¥hicU it is praiseworthy. The Scripture inti- 

maters, that we may be.^angry without »nc 

^jiay, Qur Savionr himself once jlook^d^ rb^nd 

with anger on the J^ws, ^ being grieved for the 

> hardness of their hearts.' Aristotle has very 

;]jerspiciftously, though wilh gtisat brevit}f, 

marked the bo«iidaries witbm wbieh this pM- 

sioa may innocently Q^emUi^ and sa as to-di^ 

«erve praise, instead of blame. He who is 

'A^gcj <^^y ^1^ M(G;b oicciisidiUi a9 he^ o^jight^ 

jind wi^i such persons as he ougJit, aild insiic|t 

inanner^ and at such time, and for stt<^ length 

of time, ^s hje fought, is a(^ua;ted by a lauda))!^ 

lat^gcr. ^ V , , r 

Anger is laudable when the mca&ian isr 3uch 

as readers it, iq some degree, our duty: and 

,that happens, wh^n not tpbe^ngry would dis« 

.cover on pur part a> n^ant of ^oral sensibility^ 

or might prove an encouragement tO wickj^* 

,iiess in others. : Parents oyeirjtooking a child's 

transgression, ;»:. being equally indulgent to 

kim when he \% ^d .wbi^ii h^ i^mi in a&idjt^ 

.^0^14 ^ew a ri^ry l>};ame^|>le i;idi#erencs^: 
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they could hardly take a more effectual way fa 
corrupt his mind. A woman listening, with- 
out Extreme indignation^ to a licentious pro- 
* 'posal from a frian, ^would undoqbtedly gire 
•l^im reason to think that she did not disapprove 
of it. ' To speak without emotion of aily «bock« 
4fijf instance of cruelty, ingratitude, injustices 
Ulisphemy, • or any other inipi6ty, woald make 
VS feuspcct the ^peakcw, not only of insensibf- 
Jity, but' of n <btal Uant df principle^ lii 
•eafii^i of <ihis nwHndtty angfor, ^oder ^ekain* li^ 
i^Hftfic^;: 1» a^ virtue;: and the want of it a 

t '-WiilSiie^(Stto' «id%niiies trSetBAAa m^ 
M¥es^ ^thoi^t we ought always to exbrciw 
^beirancc, ar^ bcteady to fofgfVe; yet if, 
Honreceiviitg a ^^y gross ted public fnfsuW, 
HfG were to shew no resentment, the >ifbi<lfl 
would blame our mcanhess of spijW, and think 
us not vety fit to M i^htj^ugtedivith the inipd^ 
taiit concerns of tiiieiher) ^hen we shewed so 
rjiitle attewtidn'fo bur own t 'Piaculiar cirduiw* 
"ifftudts, 1jpfr^v^6r^«aBd'the dignify of ccituih 
'<jliaracterig;i ' iuigilf Yteke greht alteration in n 
ihaftler o^this•kitta>. ^ Wten^ at the tibial df 
^(JftaHcIf I.' i«ie' o# fh^ by^ttodfers spat inHtk 
KiijgV fe6^, atid he^, M^lthottt spfeafcifig^ *rfeV6ii 
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lookiilg^kt the Waiter, calmly wiped Ws ch^k 
with a handk^rdiief, he 'manifested a greats 
liess of soul thatt'had in it sbmethkig imim thaft 
faerbic, knd aliiiost inore than humah. * But 
wlmt ivotA^ tan express our detestation* of the * 
ruffian ^ho could pie^petrate sUch a deedi 

Anger is laudable when a man is angry wiA 
stiih pefs&ns as he ought. Thfe persons witl^ 
whom we may reasonably be nngry have beerf, 
itibst '6f tfiein,' specified already. Those^ tD^ 
^rd^ Whom we'ouglrf to eitef else paif iciilor 
lenity arid fti^bearahce, ire, ^iwt, oUi'befecfacw 
tors and frienidi,^wKoi^may tiappten, in an un*. 
gtKorded txibmerit, ' thtbi^gh the weakness of 
human nature, to ^Ve us t)ffence. Secondl/^ 
inen eminently gbbd', or 'whom we know to*bib 
good. Great reVeirenfce is due tb good riicii'; 
and if we only liint ta tfteiii, in the gcntlctt 
terms, that they have Withbtrt. design done bk 
injury, it will Wound them a^ deeply as they 
ought to be \^otthded ; the^y will readily mdKe 
ikcknowledgments ; and further reproach firmn 
iUs' t^ould be <iruel. 'Thirdly, they \^ho are 
liable io be too' much disheartened by our ait'- 
geJ-j^as depend^tits; affectittnate ebttdTe% jfcrV 
wins in adversity, at of Mdlicate health bnd 
spirits^ ot weak fn uiid^taiiditi$> arfc all ea« 
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titl^ to jxculi^r tenderness ; beixig all obj^ect^ 
of pitViafdnotlil^ely tQ offend,, except through 
iiiad verteiice. And, fourtbljr, those whom our 
Unger would iN::obably UtiUAey or to whom it 
could not do anjr good, we ought to befic with^ 
or let alone, for our own sakes^ as well as for 
Aeirs.* . 

I need not ad<}, that to be angry with our 
Creator is> of all passions^ the most shocking^ 
unnatural, and ine^i^usable ;., ihsoniyn^h that 
jou m^y,. perhaps, think, the human hearty 
bad as it is, incapabli^ of such impiety* But 
jare not they guUty o£| it^ who rapine at Frovit 
dence^ either for bringing ou them adversit^r^ 
-which they may fancy they dp not deserve,, or 
£ir making thpir neighbour prosperous beyond 
.what they may think hi^ entitled to ? .All suclj 
murmuringsj ^nvyings, and discontents, hp\y* 
IJver common, and however disguised, are $9 
|nany instances of anger,^ if not of hatred, to^ 
w^ds both God and' man. This ought to^be 
/seriously considered. Contentment with our 
lot, joy in our neighbojur's prosperity, and rcr 
signation to the divine will, diffuse ii^effabl^ 
trancjuillity over the soul, prevent theintru* 
ciion of anger^ and every other painful passio% 

. . * See Arcli^u)|op S^ci^fV^enp^y v<IL T, , . 



l^^p m it peit^e wiib Al the M^6rldv and mJi^ 
M^^jf^ice iiiCtod ttndlti all hh dtspensatiom. ' 
Afigi;ri9lal»d^bte wh^nthc maniier df it 'fs^^ 
cM^isteiiltwitli propriety and d^fj. It ap- 
pears Arom trliat hits been said^ that our atige^ 
mtiy be in too slight a degree ; as when it se4s^ 
befbi^ci others an example of blameable hidif^ 
jference, or tends to repress, aiKi consequently 
tb Aveaken, our inoral sensititK^; But excels 
of anger is thb more conmion and more danv 
gerous extreme ; and it is harcRy possible, anc|^ 
perhaps would liot be expedient, to fix the 
boundary to which anger^ coUsi^tbntly witb 
innocence, may go.* If this were ascertained, 
Und people taught that they might safely pro« 
eeed so far, they would think they might pro« 
c<^iL little and a little farther, till at last they 
Might lose all remembrance of the boundikry. 
For he who ventures t6 the utmost verge of 
innocence seldom ^ils to go beyond it : thevo 
i^ oriminat presumption in venturing so ihr* 
¥wd rules, however, may be given oh this 
%hMit Ihe first, that our anger should neirdl 
Aftkeus lose Ihe goVerhinientctf<)urselves; thf 
second, that it should never do injury to 

Aag^r^ ttais modencbedi "wttlnot produce in 
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Ha:i»Wiy conptmotion 6a Viiileiit af tp . jh^t .0«r 
healtb^ or ^iilr character ^ niM pf pnideuce ; 
nor will it break out in hQifitor^ns. (ir in^nlUng 
laaguage^ faur l68s in tbi^ junpious i^^d bar^ 
Iiarous practice of purisiog and swearings To 
iriiatdTerdegree we may Jbe irrilated, .wes^iaU 
do well neither to speak nor. to act, while. ,<mr 
agitation is sucbas.to prevent calm ncAeciiofw 
It is said of Socrates, that,< when greatly, prosrr 
¥0ked, he. bjteanie instantly silent; and, I supn 
po6€y he Bover had occasion to repeat x^t^Jiia 
silence. ^ Ai^dl haye^ heard itredomoiendedas 
a good rule, that, before a^maa give iway td 
bis passion, he should foke time to do some^ 
thingelsethatls not connected with it,; and^. if 
possible, retirafor a moment, if it were only 
to recollect some passage of a favouriteliiitbor) 
gr eveA to repeat the Icltecs of tlie^alfb|Cbfi(i 
A little delay may doigood, and {qmhe^ofi^ 
Md mildness can never do harm. : . , ^ ,;. 
Anger is laudaUte wh^ it is. wMjMmpii 
Kow fit is not welt- timed wheiUt pteFfj^es ^^ 
the perfiisittanoe of any jmpQr^t 4lity,i^t# 
piay 9 or go to ehujrch, . in anger, wouk}, J^ 
Very indeicent» Nor i^ang^l Wf U-ttmed wh^* 
we have not had the means of knowing wl^etbl^F 

any real ofienoeJiafi \^mi^wn% or wbAi^^ifi/the 



imii movLnt af thr ]&<[feitee : ttii^ies^ of tli^' 
iratiife *rfe fidl'l&tl^dmitidn ; 'men' afdoftew oft 
fended ivitH6utcati8fe/ and generally moife tftttit' 
th^y (Higlittd^ iye. Mngevh alsb unseti^cmabte 
-mkien i^ fe llkdy to givepaiiij dr ^hewiflw-- 
ft^pbdio ourcdfiapany ; or Tthcri it: is diVc^tiwl* 
Bgrfinst a main Afhiwo pttjsent tertfpct rf mitt* 
itiakeaf ftim, froHi an efxcess offevltyj oirfrow 
imty oihi^t inierhpextinc^^ de«if to* tiedsc^rt, or in' 
a^conditibn of bcihgfeasily exasp6rated/ Sadh 
infirmities w« all hate; and, as we all Wish al- 
fowamces to be tnade for them in ourselves, We 
all ought to make the like allowances iii fawtir 
dfothers. : 

Anger i» nOtblamed when it continues no 
^♦^gfct* than is reisonable. Lasting resentracilt 
is inexciisable^ wliatever the provocation may 
httire been. If sOur^ the temper, and so makes 
^ maRimftt for* society, and niihappy in him* 
^elf J it excltides from his mind' benevolent and 
pMiis tboii^^; itt^i^ishes pride^ ^livy, coii* 
letti]^t, ahd ottfer Vitdl^t and gloomy pertiirba- 
tkms. * Let nbt the san? go doWn on your 
* irraft/ ' & an excellent mie : but, {6t ilA 
flftost part, anger is ceflsuhible if Itia^ an hour, 
or even a much shorter sjJa'ee. Thoifnbrfient 



the oftndcr ovns hiti fattlt^ of seems deftiirbtKi 



'of m^Oenciliatiion, o^f anf ef j^qght to |>e lost' 
ill foigiv^n^i^. • XIioQghbe^MHildfiotQwn his. 
^iilt^ nor give rctaso^r to^Wieye that tbere is 
My change in hU miad foir th0h<etter, wQiibaU 
doiiireUto cbepK our .anger; ^Yy if it b^ pruif; 
4eattokeep>ip an appearance of it, to take, 

§ 

care that it be an appearance only: for, b««r 
<^U6^ Jie is injurious, itdiK^^ot^now that'wis: 
<^light to make ourselves unhappy; which w^ 
^ball certainly do, if we suffer this torinen<rif|g 
piissian to t^be an4 toke^ possession of us* 

lict those who are prone to anger ^bsti^a 9t. 
least froin every outward esspression of it,.froiti 
reproachful words and vindictive decc}s, ; ani^., 
^(Hiceal it caiefuUy witbia' their own breast.. 
In this way they may in timjeget the (conubaad, 
iof it ; for mo^t passions thusrpstrained becpnve^ 
weaker* Let them resolve that they will ^^ 
hi(am from anger f<^ a da^, Jot t^o ^s^yf^ % 
week^ forapionlJ^^ ai^d, iftliisyadbereto|^ai 
iresolution, they will sopft cohgiiitulat^ thei^ 
selves on the hs^ppy cons^uencepsu r I^et ti^^mt^ 
as^ n^ch aspp^U)le, kieep€iloof ffiom iPeaLatic^io^ 
biff in^s, and from quarrelsome an|d Uligipna 
men ; and, ay pid not only those altef cations 
which ^pay lead tc^ anger,- but disputqs.in.gf^ 
pxal^ fund aU |hat sort «f ^^ing ihich I9. 



Jeroied, controversial, lict them nevex for a 
ipomeAt imagiAC) a3 passionate men are s^pt to 

^^do, that their anger is incurable. . ^hey csin 
manage it sometime for the s^Is^ pf^ ihtcrest : 
let them learn to manage it for God s $ake, and 

for the sake of their fellpw-creatur^s ^nd theip- 

• . .* » ■. *. 

, §elye9. . 

Character of Lavater, 

OF all the physiognomists I know,, aucie|it 
or modern, the most eminont is John Gfaspard 
Lavater^ a clergyman of Zurich, in Switzer- 
land^ He has published two or three magnifi- 
cent volumes, and adorned them with many 
curious drawings. The work has npble; strains 
, of eloquence, and proves the author to be a 
man of great piety and goodness of heart ; a^d 
many of bis remarks ^n the human, and other 
figures, which be presents to his reader, are 
such as, I think, no person of observation can 
refuse to acquiesce in. But he is frequently 
ifvhim^fcal, and in affirmation too positive. 
His style, though beautiful in particular pas- 
sages, is, upon the whole, diffuse, incohe- 
rent, and declamatory, to such a degree, that 
( believe it would be a difficult matter to di>^ 
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gf st his notkms into a ^ystm. Sonde persons 
in his ijeighbourhood ^havfiig be6n poisoned 
*witli the wine in the Eucharist^ LaVater, isup* 
posing it had been done intentionally^ preached 
a sermon with e^raordinarjr vehemence; U 
iirhich vf^$ this remarkable saying, which I 
mention^ to show his confidence in his art : 'I 

* would not adfi^ the perpetrator of this hor* 
^ rid deed to come in my way; for I shall cer*» 

* tainly know him by his look, if ever I set my 
> eyes lipori hihi.* Lavater is a min of genius 

and' penetration, and a good deal of entertain- 
ment may be found iii his book* But I am 
afraid it will not teach sagacity i6 those on 
whom nature has not bestowed that talent ; nor 
' form to habits of minute attention those who 
arc habitually inattentive.' And if it should 
eticO^rage the unskilful to form rash judg« 
ihcnts, theife is reason to apprehend that it may 
do more barm than good» ^ 
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Magn^ctnce of the Solar SyHtm. 

iWH/iiT a faiiricis oursolar system !.>i^licre- 
in bodies of such enormous magnitode ftecom* 
plish (beir revolutions throi^h Ipaoes tim- 
mensf ; and with a regularity^ than' ^irJiicb 
nothing, can be more perfect. Tb^ diatatce of 
• the ipla^ests from the suq^ and tbdr siiveral 
/magnitudefii, lure detenninei with tjie utmost 
t^isdttm) and according to the, nioeft geome- 
trical pcoportion* The central orby whether 
w« consider; its glorious appearance, it$ aHo- 
nishing gitefii(nesS| or the benefiqial influ^nqoof 
. its light and bebt, is such aii: 6bje^t z^s no ua- 
. tioiial being can contemplate witho^tf adoring 
the Creator. We have g<H)d reason to .believe, 
othat there are thousands of otherz/snns and 
systenfis of worlds, more gloripiis perhaps, and 
more extensive than o^irs; whiqh form such a 
stupendous* ?^hoIe, that , the h^i^^' ., soul, la- 
bouring to comprehend it, lof^s light of itself 
-and of: dU sublunary f himgs, f pd » i$ totally 
V «(T^rwhdhMd with si^^^i^hmpnt and Vjeqera- 
r tion. :Wi(h?«H<^tthoughts;in our view, ^e 
ate apt to.£i^H the wond^s that, lieTi^ime- 
dititely around us,- ^^d that the smallest iplont 

<tf «itUiia|iJI>odj^ wu>uirtS) tp ^r d^onstratiwfof 
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the divine existence. But God appears in all 

his i¥orks, in the least as well as in the great- 

>est^ and there is not, in the whole circle of 

• 'intaan Iciencesy any one truth confirmed by 

'ISO nmny irre^tible proofs^ as ihe existence of 

;'the'Oeity; , v 

'^ ' The dhrrnal motion of the planets is the 

' easiest w^y ^os^itife bf exposing all their parts 

to the uifluence ' df light and heat. Th«ir 

globular form is the fittest for motion, and for 

* the free circulation of, atmospH^re brouhd 
then! ; and dit the same time supplies the most 
capacious suriface. Tlife principle of^^ravi- 
tatidn, prevdlitfg through the whole system, 

■ a^d' pix>ducing inriumerablo • phjenomena, ii^ a 
/most amazing instance olf unbounded Vari^y 
"^ uhited with the strictest uiiifbrmity andpro- 

• portion.— ^Btft it Is impossible in a few pa^ io 
^ giv6' such an enumeration of /particulars, :as 

would db-artj^ justice- 1«) tlie iubject. Tfa^inan 

' who should sup^b a large city, consisting of 

a hundred thousand |)alac€^, all fiiiishe^ in the 

'iniiiute^t parts, and f nrnfisti^'witli <lhe greatest 

^ ^legaAce and variety of^briiiatttent', lattd withiull 

sotti df books, pictures, ahd stltaes^ ^ecuted 

iii the most ingenious manner, to haVe' been 

produced by the accidental blowinigi^of winds 
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and rolling of sands, Mtould justly ibe accounyted : 
ir|ational. But to^ suppose tbe universe, or ; 
our solar system, or this earth, to he the A 
work of undesigning chance, is an absurdity 
incomparably greater. . . , . > , .: . 



The Moral Attributes of GQd. 

•THE goodness of God. appears in all his 
wprks pf creation and providence. Being in- 
finitely and eternally happy in himself, it was i 
gQodness alone that could movehiin to create 
the universe,' and give being, and ' ithe means.- 
of happiness,' to the innumerable brders of^ 
creatures contained in it* Kevelatbn' givci^ 
such a disjilay of the divine goodness, as must 
fill us with the most ardent gratitude and adoiii- .: 
tion; for in it we find that. God has'pu^ it in 
our power, notwithstanding oux degeneracy * 
and unworthiness, to be happy both in^this life "'■ 
and for ever ; a hope which reason alone could 
n^ver have permitted us to entertain on any 
groun4 of certainty . And here we may obser,^e, " 
that although the right use of reason sup|)lics 
our first notions of the divine nature, yet it is * 
from revelation that we receive those distinct : 
ideas of his attributes and providence which are 
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thk finindatioB of. our dcltrest hopes. Tbe 
most enlightened of the faeatbens had no^ertoia 
knowledge of his unity, spirituality, eternity^ 
^yisdom, justice, or mercy ; and^ by conse- 
quence, could never centetVe ac comfortable 
system of natural religion; as Socrates, th« 
ivisestof them, acknowledged: 

Lastly, jastioe is necessary to the formation 
of every good chara^^er ; aa<f, therefore^ the 
Deity must b<Lpeife€tIyju!^t. This, hovever^ 
IS an awful consideration to creatures who> 
like us, ore immersed in i^rxoir and wiekedaess^ 
and whose donscienoe it^ always declaring^ tlial 
every sin deserves punishment* It is reascm* 
able to think, that a being infinitely good must 
also be <of infinite mercy : but 9tUt tke puifty 
and justice of God must eozarej the most 
alarming thoughts ta those who kno^ them-* 
selvea to have been,( in instance&wdthoiut nwn» 
ber, inexcusably criminal. But^ from what 
is revealed in Scripture concerning the divine 
dispensationa with respeet to man, we learn^ 
that, on performing certain conditions, we 
tshall be forgiven and received into favour, by 
tneans, which at once display the divine mercy 
in the roost amiable light, andfuUy vindicate 
tic divine justice. ^ 



» ■ . . * . . * 

It iS| indee^^ impossible to understand the 
doctrines of our religion^ and not tawish^ at 
least f that thejr may be true s for they exhibit 
the most comfortable views of God and his 
providence j they reccmimend the purest and 
most perfect morality; and they breathe no- 
thing throughout^ but benevolence^ equity, 
andpesfcc« And one may venture to affirm^ 
that no mail ever wished the gospel to be true, 
who did not Jifid it so« Its evidence is evea 
more than sul^cient to satisfy those who love it. 
And every man who knows it must love it, if 
k^ he a man of candour an^ a good lie»W 
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The Utility Qf Public TForshq^i 

IiET itf be considered^ tha^ wo^rship, pff « 
p^rly condacte^, tends greatly to our improy&> 
ment in every part of iriftue. To indulge a 
piques emotion^ to M^p it in oux imnd, to me- 
ditate on its olQect, and wiith reverence and ia 
due season to give it vocal compression, cannot 
fail, to strengthen it : whereas, by restraining 
the outward expression, and thinking of the 
ei^otionj and it^ object, seldom and sightly, 
i^e make it weaker, and m^, in time, destroy 
iV J^des, .tbe more we contemplate tb0 
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perfections of God, the more w^ must admire, 
lave; and adore, tlierti, and the more sensible 
Wc must' be of out 6wn degeneracy, and of the 
neeA we have of pardoii ahd assistance. Arid 
the wishes we express for that assistance dnd- 
])ardon, if ihey be freqiient and sincere, will 
incline us to be attentive to our conduct, and 
sdlicitoils to avoid what may offend him. 
Thosci considerations alone would recommend 
eifernal worship as a most excellent riieans of 
improring our moral nature. ' But Christians 
kfcow, further, that this duty is expressly ccmi- 
mandedi' arid that particular^bfcs^ings arie pfo^ 
mised to the devout j)crformance of it. In us, 
therefore,, the neglect, of it must be, inex- 
cusable *and hfghly^'criminal.^' 
•iri>eing erf so great importance, itfe btigtit 
nt)t'*6nly to practise this duty • ourselves, 6ul1 
alsa^by precept and exampte} tvuidin^ how^^' 
eT(^r all ostentafibri,' to encourage Others' ta do T 
the same. Hehcfe^one oHigatiotf totheduty of 
social and publfc I'i^'dribip. -Biltthcre are marty 
others. One arises from the*' nature ahd in- 
flUence of syrhpatny, by which all our good*^ 
affections may be strengthened; 1*6 joinVith 
others in fdfevitibn lends to make us devout/ 
al^fl should be doiie for that reason. ^BeflSde% • 
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public worship^ by eiliibiting^^ a number of 
p^rsoiis engaged, notwithstanding thcie dif- 
t^)[etii Conditions, iii addressing the Great Fa- 
thai- of all, and imploring'his mercy and pro- 
taction, must btJive a powerful fendency to 
cherish in us social virtue, as well as piety. 
The ihequalitifes of rank and fortune, which 
take place in society, render it highly expe-- 
dienf , and* eveii ' necessary, that there should* 
l^e such a memorlaf, to eiifotce upon the minds 
of men, that they are all originally «qual,''all 
placed in the same "state of trials all liable to 
the sam-e wants and frailties, and all equally 
iielated, as hi3 accountable creatures, to the, * 
supreme governor of the universe. Hence let 
the ndean leath contentment, and this gteat hti- 
mility ; and hence lei all learn charity, nieek* 
ness, and mutual forbearance. 

By associating togetheri ^^^ are mtich irai* 
proved both in temper and understanding. 
Where they live separate, they are generally > 
Bulien and selfish,' as well as ig99T|iu^ :, Wfe^n 
tiiey meet frequently, they be&pie acquainted 
with one another's characters and circum- 
stances, and take an interest* in th'em ; acquire 
more ckteiisiye notioils, and learn to cprrecl 
jtheir oj^ihiohs; and get the better of their jprei 

N 5 
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judices : they become, in short, more humane^ 
more generous, and more intelligent* .Were 
it not for that rest which is appointed on the 
first day of the week, and the solemn meetings 
which then take place for the purposes of so«^ 
eial worship and religious instruction, ttie la- 
bours of the common people, that is of tho 
'"'greatest paVt of mankind, w<mld he insttp« 
portable ; most of them would live and die ia 
utter ^orance, and those who are remote 
from neighbours would degenerate into barba- 
rians. Bad as the world is, there is reason to 
think it would be a thousand times worse^ if it 
were not for this institution ; the^wisdc^ipii and 
liumanitj of which can never be sufficiently 
mdmi/ed ; and which, if it were as strictly ob^ 
ecrved as it is positively commiuided, would 
operate with singular efficacy in advancing 
public prosperity^ as well as private virtue. 



Impiety. 

IMPIETY consists in negilectii^ to qiltir 
Yate pious affections; or in cherishiAg evil 
passions of an opposite tendency ; pr in being 
guilty of such practices, by word lur dee^, a9 
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^he diyiM atji;;^\mtes, proyidence,^ oi? revela* 
tiou. If we neglect the mem^s of cultivating 
piotts affec^^oDjr^ itis a sign that in i^$ piety is 
yreak, or rat|tejr vi^xi^in^g ; and that wc are re^ 
gardl<!8$ofQQr p^in^pmyemen^, andinsensi-* 
bic to the best interests .of mankind* Ws^nt 
of pioos aflfection is a proof of greai depraTity* 
When inlinite goodness cannot arl^aken out 
love^ nor almightj power c|omniand our re- 
yerence; when unerring wisdom cannot raise 
•ur admiration; when the most important &«* 
Tours, continually and gratuitously bestowed^i 
cannot kindle our gratitude ; how perve^se^ 
how unnatuTRsl 'must we be ! In cnder to guard 
against tbfise sad the like impieties, we shall 
dp well to meditate frequently on the divine 
perfections, and on our own demerit, depend* 
dence, and manifold infirmities* Thus we 
in^y get the better of pric^e and s^If-conceit^ 
passions mo^ iuifriendI|r^to piety; and forme 
qur npiinds tp gratitude, hiunility, apd devo- 
•tion. But, instead of this^ if we cherish bad 
pa^^ipns of a contrary nature, or allow our- 
f elves in impioiMS practice; if, at anytime, we 
jttiink unworthily of ou^ Creator ; if we use hii9 

name in common discourse without rerereiiee t 

■ . ' ' 

if 7e wroke^ bim to bci the mtae» of wbat 19 
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false or ftrivolons ;• if we -pradtise cursing and 
swearing, or any other mode of speech diste- 
spectfiil fo his adorable majestj* if bj serious 
argament we attempt the subversion* bf reli- 
gious principles ; or ify by par6dy or ludicrous 
atlulsion/ ' we endeavour to make scrijpturai 
phrsis^ology the'occasidn of merriment. 'In 
any W these bases we too plainly show, that 
our ''minds are famfliarized, more or less^ to 
Impiety, aild in grieat'dangcr of utter deprava- 
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i : BiiBtrental and Filial Dut^* 

^ LET me now mention that duty which con* 
sists in the natural affeciion of parents and 
"chiWretf; and ti'hich in a greater or less de« 
gfee pT^ails through the whole of anhnated 
nature, with sobte exc^^tions in ^ose i¥ra* 
tional tribes, where it is not necessary to the 
preservation of the ydung. I express mysetf 
improperly, when I ihention this as ia dntf] 
and atthesdme time speak of iiratiohal ani* 
mals as posse&^ed of it : it is a duty in ihbsd 
Wly *ho have' a sense of diity, that is, who 
afe endowed with a moral fkculty. Natural 
'affection' isitt brutes att ibstih<rt merely ; a Very 
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fmiable 6ne/ it must be acknowledged to be f 
hilt nothing more: in rational animals it is; 
both an instinct and ^ duty ; and, teben ex- 
erted in action, a virtue. Hunian infants are 
far mtore helpless, and mut;h Idngcr so, thant 

any other young animals, and re<]uire much] 

' ' ' ■ ■'{'■'' ** 

more education; for they must be trained up,' 

• . *■ ' " '■ < ^ ■ ■' ' ■» ' '• ' ' ' ' '' 

hot only for animar life, and taught how to 

support themselves in the world (all which the 

brutes know by instinct), but also for k right 

performance of the many duties incumbent on 

them as rational and immortal beings. In the, 

human ispecies, therefore, natural affection is, 

and ought to be, peculiarly strong, and to 

continue through the whole of life. In other 

Animals it lasts while the young are unable to 

provide for f hemselVes, and, for the most part, 

no longer. ' 

Unless when exerted in unfavourable cir* 

cumstances, or jin a very exemplary manner, . 

(and these peculiarities enhance thfs merit of 

any virtue,) the performance of this duty is 

hot consideried as a proof of great moral good- 

ne^; the rootii^es to it being almost irresistible. 

But, for the same reason, the neglect of it in- 

curs the heaviest censure. An unnatural pa« 

rent is a character that rai&es not only disap- 
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probotioA^ but. horror ; nor l^ss odiQus is ai|( 
undutiful ctiild ; indeed it is not easy to deter* 
mine which of the two is tfte more detestable* 
The former counteracts one of the best and 
most powerful instincts of animal nature, is a^ 
no pains'to avert perditioir from those whom he 
has been instrumental in bringiqg^ inta the 
M^prld, and manifests a totd disregard to the 
good of society, which would soon become ^ 
chaos of misery ^ if parents were not attentiver 
i/o the great duty of cctucating their children. 
The undutiful child hardens his heart no le^* 
against the calls of natural a&ctioa; show9> 
that lie can hate his best friends, and be un"-- 
grateful for the most important favours ;. and 
js guilt/ of th^ most bc»rbarpu« cruelty,, ia 
wounding the sensibility, and blasting the 
hopes of 9, parent,, to whom,, in the emphatip* 
MngU^P of a ppet who understood ^man^ na- 
ture, ^ a serpent^s tooth is not ^o sharp as to 
* have a thankless child.** To which | may 
ttake the liberty to addy that of the undutiful 
children whom it hv^ been my misfortune to 

$fifi^ 0% hear of^ not one ever ^^vno j^ ^Qod* 
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Definition of Marriage^ 

IT is a, strict aii4 inthaate union for Kfc^ 
founded on mutual esteem^ pf one man and one 
womauy .in on^ familjr> foi the purpose of 
haying children^ educating; them^ and ^pro* 
moting the happiness o£ one another. This 
UQion being the foundation of regular society > 
all persons are hound in conscience ta pay 
great regard to it; to account its laws sacred ; 
and to do nothing-tp lessen it in the opinion of 
the public^ or of individuals ; remembering 
that it has been in the world Sma the begin-^ 
ning^ and is of divine instttutioB^ But all 
persons are not oUilge^ to enter into this estate. 
Want of prudence or of inclination^ unto* 
wardly dispositions^ immature age^ and the^ 
indispensable duties amiexed to certain em* 
plojments that one may be engaged in^ may 
make it in particular cases improper.. These 
ttfe called natural impedimenf &• Others theire 
l^e of a moral kuifl^ Mrhich render it unlawful* 

Tke Supremacjf of Man maintained. 

THE superiority of the husband to the wife 
is 10 fenarally acku«w)edged> that it mu)tf be 
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owing to soipie good and permanent cause : and 
that it was so from the beginning, and so ap- 
pbinted of God, we believe on the authority of 
Scripture. Considering the matter abstractly, 
we should say, that in the management of £i 
family, that person ought to be superior, who 
has most prudence and virtue. But the exact 
degree of virtue and prudence it might be dif- 
ficult to ascertain ; and controversies on this 
subject between husband and wife would have 
disagreeable consequences. And therefore 
the superiority of one sex ought to be fixed by 
law as well ks by custom. Supposifigtbe two 
sexes equal in virtue and understanding, which, 
after making allowance for diversity ofeduca*' 
tion, we should perhaps find to be the case, it 
IS still right that the nian should have the su- 
periority. For his bodily strength, and his 
incapacity for some domestic duties, the nurs* 
ing of childyea for example, not to mention 
other tircumstahces of a more delicate nature,' 
fakke him better qualified, and leave him more 
at leisure, to guard ,tbe family from ii\jury, 
and superintend all the members of |t.\. How« 
ever, the more the sexes approach to equality, 
,the more will society be civilized. Savages ^ 
are ty rantiical to their women, tn poKte na^ 



tiotfs it 4s oiiherwisfertAidtlW superiority vfeiitcd 
by law in th^ men, <il? c^^efts)iteA to the ^^ 
men'^by that superior ^cbhiplaisalfice whioh is 
paid Iheih'by evei'y' mkn'%ho atpirestoete* 
ffance of manners. '• ^ '"• ' ' 



. , On t be, Punishment of Children. u 

WHEN vices are practised, or without dfe-' 
approbation named, in. the presence of chil- 
dren; when a parent or teacher punishes at 
ond time a fault which he overlooks at another, 
or neglects to taike coghilEailce of k tl^iilsgres- 
sioii whereof the. child klibWar tiit he cahnot be 
i^ofant, these are. so mafiy lessons bftifntno- - 
rrilty ," which> odnnoC fail to ^cdd^upft a y ouh^' 
niind. 'To correct a'chilcl when one is ilin- 
passion, gives him an example of two vicei at^ 
olice, rage and revenge : for all correction c» 
this kind is likely'to be, arid to the sufi^rer ^ 
will appear to be, excessive ; and seem to have, * 
and perhaps really has^, sbniethtng vindictive 
ill it. To bodily puhfehmiBnt we are tiot to* 
have recourse till all othStir ftiea«s,of reformation l 
have beeii attempted in Vain's and let this last 
remedy be applied, if at all applied, with 
tMnperafncl solemnity, that th^ child may ieo. 
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we are dntenioitagfmti our irill^ ^qt 8 le^ 
gaid to our duty and Ub gpe^* Honour and 
shame are raneli niofe Ubeial motiyes; and 
experience proves, tliat ihej nHiy fpr Ae most 
part, ifnotaiways, be mor e effectual* These 
indeed may be employedy with good success, 
through the whole ofltf^^^as a preserrative 
from yiee, and a currb to eVI&ry iaof diuate pas* 

•iOQ» 



Filial Duty. 

ON Omt dtttiea of chfldsen (a their parents ' 
it is onoeceswry to eotpt^te^ they being in 
Christian nations unirerBaBy known* Next to 
that which is due to the Creator^ children ow^ ^ 
tbeh} parents ilm highest^ loye^ reverence, and 
gratitude ; fer to a good p?tient^ in a)I ordinary 
cases, his ehfid is ^ore otiBged tiian to my 
ofter fellow^creaturje. Children ought, a$ far 
ns it is necessary and they are a,ble, to support 
their parents, and to besur with their infirinities,i 
do every thing in their power to mal^e their 
lives comfortable, receive their advice with 
respectful attention^ and obey alltheir lawful 
commands. It does^ not however appear^ 
that in things so intimately connected mik tha 



bapjHiiess of life, a^ marriage, and the choice 
of an employment, parents have any right to 
force tbfi ii\€Uaatifi^»,of< i\ke^t childr^ii .^ >Th|pir 
best advice, in tbf^e. aodt all €^r i im^tt^rs, 
parents are boiiod tp gWe them : bPUt in these 
their temporal we^l^ir^ mty bo so d#^ply in- 
terested, that qpnipulsiioQ vrovm be^oru^lty; 
nay, s^ch craipnkioD, by irritating^theirpas*' 
sions, and. uns^stt^g Ikut minds> might ^n* 
danger their baippi&ess in a future life, ^ w^U 
as destroy it in this* It is indeed true, that 
habits of long acquaintance will mnetiipes 
OTefcomo dislike ; but it isifo less.jtiii«, that 
some things and persons ase ap diMigr^ivitbte^ 
that m€ dislike them the more the Imgo^ , we 
know them, and the more uAimiJti^ Wjc aioe 
coanected wth them, in the affnii^ o^ murf^ 
riage,^ ^te utmost a pareuii can clikMi^ i|^ thei^a^i 
lidity of a nisgative; and in many ca9t9 evsei^ 
that may be disputable. Nature intendieil mu- 
tual affection to be the principal motive to this 
union; and therefofe, marriage contracted 
from a different nuxtiire, where that is wanting,,- 
i^uch as ambition, the love of money, or even 
implicit obed^nce to parents, is unnatural 
aod of course unlawful^ 
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; The Injustice of Slavery. 

IT is indpossible for a' considefaleaiid un-^ 
prejudice mind to think' of Plater/ \rithout 
horror. That a man^ a nttioRal and iminortal 
being, should be treated ola the same footing 
tvith a beast, or piece of^oOd, and bought 
and sold, aoid Entirely subjected tO thtfe -will of 
another mKn,- Whose equal; he is by. nature, 
and ivhose sufiorior hemiiy be iii VirCuo and 
understanding, and all for no crime, but merely 
because he Wasbomina^eHaiu country, or 
of certahif^lrebts,' or because be'diffors from 
us Ml lh«r]0ltt^ ^ ii4i trose, the colauf >bf bis 
skin, MintUsi AH of tih lips ;— if this be equit* 
a%1#, Of idrdiisftble^ or paii}(^iable,tit is rain 
to^alk kliy^4otiger of the eternal distinbtions of 
right aad wrong, truth and faisebood^ good 
aftd'Ml;^'-^ \ . . . . . ' '. l: \- -,; 

' Sd repui^fiant is Idavery iotbe British genius^ 
that - wh^, ' about two h^ndredyears ago, a law 
was made in England condemning idle vaga- 
bonds to'this condition, the spirit'of the nation 
could not bear it; and' it was* soon after re- 
pealed; And now every slave, ^of whatever 
colour, from the momcntof his arrival in Great 
Britain, and as long as he remains in it, is a 
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Tfcee man, and a Bf itisb suf>ject9 whetker bap- 
tized otjioii'ihe law.protects his person and 
•his property ; he has no mote to fear frpm his 
master^ than any other free seryant has ; he 
'• cannot be bought or sold ; but if he hsMS bound 
himself by contract to serve his master for a 
certain length of time, that contract, like tbQse 
entered into by apprentices and swie other 
servants wiUbe valid* — ^Iwish I were war- 
ranted, to add,, that the same regard is bad to 
the rights of human iiature in all the British 
dominions. But I nnis£ confess, with anguish 
6( heart, that it is? not iso; for th^t almost |ill 
'the product c^'the ^West Indies,^ and some too 
4)f 4he.£ast^.'ai)e procured for us by the sweat, 
'theteaT% and the blood, of miserably $ls^y:es« 



/ 



The general Nature of Law. 

IF we were to give an account of the laws 
of any particular country, ,we might. b^gin 
withi this' definition.T-^Ijaw is a, rule of .civil 
conduct, prescribed by the supreme power ;in 
a state,, commanding what is right, an^ pro- 
hibiting :,what is wfong. * 3ut, taking , the 
word /aa> iji> a" mptji^i general sense, ap4 conysi- 
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dertfi^ oursclr es as «iAject to ihe laws of God, 
as vreW ts of maii) ^we may rather say, that 
law is the declared will of a pcrsoa or persons 
in atithbrity, (that is, having a tight to go^ 
Vern,) eommahding sonse things, andliMrbid* 
diiig others, with a promise,- expressed or im^ 
plied, of reward Or conTenience to those who 
obey, and a denunciation of punishment or 
inconvenience to those^whd disobey. The 
good thus promised, and the evil thus de- 
tiotitccd, are called the sanciioiis of the law. 
Th<*y who obey the l^w enjoy 'the advai^tage of 
being pr($tected by it, and sometimes other 
positive rewards. They who traii^ress are 
liable to the punishmentor penalty denounced. 
That, under equitable government, Ihe pro- 
tection of law is an unspeakable advantage, 
will appear to those who consider, that a good 
citizen has the whole power of the state en- 
gaged on his side, to idndicate his rights, and 
guard him from injury. 

^ J-^tvs may be divided into those Of God, 
and those of man. TJie law of God is subdi- 
vided into the natural or moral law, and tlie 
positive or reveale<I. The former may be dis- 
eovcred by a right use of reason, the hitter is 
ma4e known by iKvdation. To appropriated 
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certain portions of our time to the offices of re« 
ligion, is a moral duty, discoverable by rea- 
son, and founded oti the same prkicipte that 
recommends those offices ; time bHag neces« 
sar^^ to every work of ihan. 1^ set^ dpart line 
day ia seven for this purpose, is a postttte 
duty, Which mail did not know till it was re* 
n^ealed to him. When moral and positive du- 
ties interfere, so that we cannot perform the 
oiie without a temporary neglect of the otlier, 
moral duties generally deserve the prefbretiCe* 
To rest from our ordinary business on Sunday 
is not (^ strictly incumbent as to relieve di$tress 
on that day, even, though, in doing so, we 
should be obliged to labour from morning to 
night* The sanctions of the divine law are, 
fir^t, future reward or punishment ; isecosdly, 
the approbation or disajiprobation- of C6n- 
8Ci«»ice; smd, thirdly, theadvaatage9anddis« 
advant^es annexed ^even in this life to virtuous 
iiod vicious oondttct;-^The divine moral latv, 
which ii^ kiso cnHed the Jaw of nature, regu- 
lates, or' ought to regulate, the intercourse of 
independent nations with respect to (me ano- 
ther; and in this view it is commonly called 
the law of nations* 
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The Moral TjOxb of Nature. 

i WHAT fi the moral law of natme? is. a 
qttetCiofi that kur often been proposed. That 
(i would answer). is tncnnibent on ns by the 
law of onr nature, ; which, after candid in- 
' qnirjr, oiir reason and conscience declare to'be 
- right. Othe^ answers hay« been given. Some 
speak of seven precepts of Noah, from which 
the whole law of natnre is dedncible; but of 
this there is tio evidence. Some have thought 
that the law of nature is nothing else than the 
general consent of all nations. . And it is. true 
^at, with respect tothd principal points of the 
law of nature, all civilized natijons ^re of the 
same opinion. Bat though there were'only 
ona nation, one family, or one person^ upon 
the earth, certain duties would be incumbent 
on ^hat nation, family, or person:; which du- 
ties would result from, and- be a part of, the 
law of nature : so that th^ is a law of .nature 
previous, not only to the consent,* but even to 
the existence, of nations. Others have said, 
that the law of nature, is that rule of conduct 
which inen would observe in a state of perfect 
virtue.' In such a state, uo d<^bt, th^ taw: of 
mature would be obeyed ; bul in such a state 
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tkere would be no room for many duties incum* 
bent on men by the law Of nature ; those partU 
cularly that xegar4 the regulation of such pas*- 
8ion9 as a sense of injury is apt to render 
excessive. Forin such a state tHer^ would be 
no injury, and consequently no room for for* 

■ 

giveness, placability, and mercy, which yet 
are duties enjoined by the I^w of natttre."-— The 
conceit of Mr, Hobbes,^ that in the nature of 
things there is no distinction between just and 
uiijust, tight and wrong ; and that in ciril so* 
ciety the* will of human governors is the sola 
standard of duty, and consequently of tihe law 
of nature; this conceit, I say, we need not 
stop io exaipine. For Hobbes and his para- 
doxes are now forgotten, as they deserye to 
*be : and Dr. Clarke, in Us excellent work pn 
the Evidences of Religion, has proved^ that 
this paradox is bot^ absurd and self-contra- 
dictory, as well as in^pious. 



The Importance of strict Adherence to Truth. 

A STRICT regard to truth in every thing 
fire say or do is an indispensable duty. AU 
men have a rigjit to expect it fromus; for^ 
l¥ithout it, speecb) instead of a blessingi wpu»l4 

o 
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be a miare and acurse, and the dontforts o{\ 
cial life at an end. Oh some oecancms, how^ 
eyer^ when we do not eyen pretend to declare 
the truth, and where it is not expected from 
ns, as in composing an instmctive or amnsin^ 
fable, there is Bodeyiation from integrity, be- 
cause we mean no deception, and in fact nobo^ 
dj is deceiyed: wfak:h is also the case in those 
comj^mental forms of q)eech that are uniyer* 
^alljr known to express a great deal more than 
they mean ; as when we address a man of a cer* ^ 
tain rank by the title of lord, or subscribe our« 
selyes the bumble servants of a person whom 
perhaps we should not think it incumbent on 
us to obey in any thing. In y«ry large towns^ 
too, where people have so numerous an ac* 
quaintance^ that if they were to admit every * 
tiflitant, they could have no time to look after 
their own affairs, it cannot be blameaUe to: den|r 
:their being at home, if the phrase co^yeying; 
tiie denial b^ generally understood to mean nor- 
thing more^ than tba^they are not at Jeisuse* 
J[t were better^ no doubt, if these deviations 
from the literal use of lai^uage were fewer; 
but in complying with a custom that softens , 
jttie harshness of refosal, doefi no harm in so* 
fivdty^ aod neitber offends noi deceives imy in« 
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tlif idual, (here can be no gre9A erU.^^To use 
the words of deceptiofi^ in order ix) do good t# 
the person deceited, maj be not only warrant^ 
able) but a. duty. Were a physician always 
to tell his patients that they were in daageiri 
when he thought them so, his Tisits might do 
more harm than good. To quiet a sick per« 
Bon'smind, to pacify a madman^ to defend the 
helpless from an enraged ad^ers^ry, denations 
from strict truth, if there be no other way of> 
accomplishing the benevolent purpose, arc un* 
doubtediy lawful. 

It is another great duty in the use of speech, 
to make it not only pleasing to others, but also 
profitable ; by gi vitig good advice, corroctinx 
error, allaying the violence of passion^ en*^ 
forcing good principles, and discountenancing 
bad ; by encouraging the timorous, comforting 
tbe afflicted, reproving in meeknesd the trans* 
gffssor ; and always using sack words as may 
neither raise evil thoughts in otheris, nor give 
proof of aiQr indelicacy^ in ourselves« The 
Cynics of old^ 4ind some of the Stoics, main* 
tained^ that in m>rds' Oxere is no inddiicacyi 
that there can be no harm in speaking of any 
thing tiiat is natural; and that^ if we may 
speak without Uame of any one crime, or any 

d9 
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one part or function of the human body, we 
nay, in fike manne r, of any other; But this 
is Tile sophistry, tending to the utter debase* 
inent of man, and founded in the grossest ig« 
norance ijf 'human nature and human lan- 
guage. 

Words are Things. — ^Mirabeau. 
• WORt)S may do i^udh harm as well as 
much good. Many ofthem not only eonrey the 
speaker's meaning, but also exhibHthe dispo- 
sition of mind wherewith he spea^; and, in 
the hearer, not only raise ideas, but stimubte 
passions: and that which either stimulates ba'd 
passions in us, or sets an ensnaring example of 
them in others, is surely no matter of indiffer- 
ence. There are functions and parts of our 
*bodily frame, which may be signified by tWo 
sorts of ivotds ; first,' by those that express the 
meaning and liothing nlore, and such are the 
wojdsthat anatomists and philosophers use; 
and secondly, those that ex|ires8 the meaning, 
together with a sensual and profligate inclina- 
tion, or some other Indelicacy, in him who 
speaks. Wwds of this lastcharitcter are call- 
ed Obscene ; and proiHfe the ^{leaker to be eqii^- 
1^ destitute of good principles and gootf bteed^ 
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img. Wofds tbere are tpo^ expressive of 
orimesi, that signify on the partxif the speaks 
er either disapprobation, or no disapprobation ; 
of the former sort are aduUert/^ murder; 6f 
the latter, an affair of gallantry^ an affair of 
homur^ and those other sneaking circun^Idcu^ 
tions, ivhereby modern profligacy endeavdars 
to cpnfiMiindthe distinctions of right and wrongi 
And ampng Tobb^s f^nd thieves thete is^said to 
lift a sfaniliff jargon, to liotify certain crimes to 
thoae of the gang who have been initiated, an^ 
a:t the sa^c. time to insinuate, tliat to thosf 
j^hnes the speaker has no disinnlinatioi^^ !bilt 
eoBsidera them as tools pertaibing to Ms tradet^ 

Duelling. \ 

LET us consider what may be said for andl 
against duels. For them, little, I think, cai^ 
be said,: except that they promote polite be« 
havio^r^ by making men afraid of one another; 
and that the abolition c^f them would be diffi* 
cult, and might beikttended with evil^ by fur* 
uisbing profligate men with a temptation to as- 
^ssinate • But these are weak apologies • The 
^^thonis^ps ^d Rpituuis ^ere in their better 
days as piolite as we/ much more so, indeed^ 
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we must acknowi^e tliem to have been, if 
take intalbeaccoaotthe^grossiiess of tbeurrv^ . 
ligion, and the puritjr of oati : yet thr^ were 
Ikaagera to duelling^ as iRrell as. to tkose ridi* 
culotts notions 6f honour which giive rise to it ; 
and it is impossible to mraticm a siligle instance 
of theif'unp<^tene8s, which duelling^ if it had 
been fiiSkionable among them^ would hare pare- 
Tcnted. Norde^wefind^ ia^nmrdaysy ai least ^ 
afnoog the cnKghtened part of mankind^ ihat 
persons who do not i^t dxiels aieites dietiii* 
fttished for elegance of bediaTiour than thoao 
that do: irith some exceptions, thffi^ contrary 
wiii^rhaps be found to' be tbe case. ' And it 
is not very honourable to human natufas to sap* 
«pose, that nothing but the fbar 6f death, or of 
disgrace, can prerail on persons in the higher 
tanks of life to prdctfae llie commoii rules of 
|[0O€l«nature and cmlt^^w . 

^TbatitisdMiculttopretentduelUng, I^ail 
iie wiiMng to admit, when I have seen any I<^ 
gtslature attempt tbeiprevention <tf it seriouslj^ 
and yet unsuccessfully. But this has not hap« 
pened as yet, so&r as I know. A more des- 
picable mockery of legislation there cannot be, 
than^that'pretended prohibition whereby bur 
law is aaid to^discourage it^ For surety those 
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kW8^ or those castoms estofblidied in defiance 

ef law, ifhich grant liot only indemnity, but 

iKmonr, to the ttansgreteor, and punish obe* 

dience with infamy and ruin, must mean 

either nothing at all, or nothing but public 

mischief.— As to assassination : it is true, that 

in modem Italy, \vhere duels are rare, it i« 

T^y common ; but if is impossible to prove^ 

that tite infreqnency of the one emirmtty oo- 

.casiona the prevalence of the other. Two or 

4ree centuries ago^ when the point of honour^ 

in regard to sii^le combat, was carried to a 

▼ery extravagant height, assassinhtipns wei^ 

in most parts of Europe common to a degree 

tiiat fills ua with horror* In fact, it is not un^ 

natural, that be^ to whose mind one speciesof 

imnrder is become familiar withoutbeing shodkr 

iag, should, without great difficulty, be ablp 

to rec(mcile himself to any other. To ]^leadl 

in behalf of duels, that they prevent assastina^ 

tion, is not less^ absurd, than to pIdidiit)M^ 

Jbalf of robbery, that it prevents theft. ' 



Wkai t> Liberty? 

DOES liberty consist in the powc^ of doing 
what we please ? No r for if every body had 
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ib« pofwer, thire cooid be «o tilieitj^t'aH«; 
because our life and piopeiij wicwM b^4U tlw 
disposal of eTCry mairwlio ivas able and wiUii^ 
to take them from ug. Ja^a free country, eTcty 
violation of law is an attack upon tke public 
Uberty» The lairs of GfqjI and one couniry 
are our best and only security against opprea^ 
^on ; and ther^Me liberty can exist amongst 
m no longer ithaa while those laws are obeyedK 
Milton, wliolored liberty as much, I beKii^ge)^ 
as any man erer did,^ has truly obserred^ 'when 
tp^akiag. of it,^at ^ who byes that, mu^t^firiit 
^ be wtse>and«good.' See hi^ twelilh sonneU 
: Does liberty consist in otr being governed 
•Irf laws of our own making h I know not iiour 
many poiitieal writers have laid this dowui.as^^ 
#rsl prittciplb, and a self-evident maxim t aiiil 
yel, ifBatainbeafceegovelrnmeiit, tki^max^ 
Sndr grossly *absiird. Who are they who can 
he said to be govemed by lawsof Aeir own 
making i I know of no such persons ; I no vlQr 
heard or read, of any suck, except, perhapi, 
among pirates and other banditti, who, tram« 
plhig on all laws, divine and human, refuse to 
be governed in any other way than by their 
own lic^ntiotts segulations. The gteatest ^Tt 
of the laws by which we aio goYef»edwe«o 
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iilftd^ long; ago : I should be glad toJLiiow hoiw 
wjaian co^^erates in making a law l^efore he 
it born. > But are we not instrumenial in making, 
those laws which are made in our.owii time i 
Chranting that we are, which is by no means the 
ease, these are i|pt the only laws by which wo 
U'o governed: we must obeyihe common law, 
of the land, which is f of- immemorial standing! 
as weO as the statutes made in the last sessios. 
ef parliament. 

The Brkish laws are enacted by> the king, 
lords, and commons, who may amount in all 
to about eight hundred persons : . the> inhabi* 
tants of Great Brkain, who .must obey. these 
laws, are Computed at eight millions^ ;inBffi# 
taiB,, therefore, not to mention the rest off thd 
aao^ire, are mo^ than seven miUiona of pee(» 
S9ns, who are governed by laws which thejf 
neither make, nor can alter: and even the 
king, lords, and commons, arethemselve»go* 
verned by laws which were made before they 
werebotn. Nay nk>re : if the majority of the 
lords and commons agree to a bill, which af« 
tevwardis receives the royal assent,' that bill is a 
law, tbougb the minority vote against it ; and ' 
theimiiiimty in both houses might coatpiebeBd 
three liondred ud eighty persofi»: so that; a 
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law to bind the wkole Aritisli natioii mighty 
eoiding to the pruiciples of our oeBstitirtiM^ 
be made^ even cantiary to the v iU of tltfae 
hundred and eighty members of the legiAn 
tare^— Nay, further; in the house of cwbbl^ 
monsy forty members, in (Mrd^ary eases of lii* 
gidation, make a house, or quorun»; the ma- 
joriiy is twenty-one, which, deducted from 
ire hundred and fifty*eight, the number of 
members in that bouse, leaves five hundred 
and thirty •seven : so that a bill might pus the 
house of commons, if the house happened to 
be Very fliin, contrary to the will of five hua* 
Ared and thirty-seven members of that hoitte ; 
and yet, if such a bill were afterwards ratified 
by the lords, and assented to by the king,/ it 
would be a law.— Surely, if we are a free peo* 
pie, liberty must be something that does not 
consist in our being governed by lawsof oiur 

It is said, indeed, that every British $ubj^ 
has influence in the legislature by means ctf his 
vepresentative freely chosen, who appears and 
acts for him in parliament. But tlus iauot 
true. There are not, in this iriand, one iiiU« 
lion of persons who have a vote in ejecting par- 
Mamcn^mcas aiidy^ in tli^ifilMMi, thcitiiFe 
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mgkt millians of pei soos tvho mutft obey the 
law. And for their Isondact, as lawgiteriy 
Wf parliameitt*men are sot answerable to tbeic 
el^torsy or to any otber persoas whatelrer t 
^Ancl it not often bltppeo^y that in makiDg lami 
4h^ we nnaninious ; yet &e minority in botfi 
^duses tadust obey tb^ l^w^ that areaiade agubist 
fthi^r wiU.-^Besides, we are all subj^ tottihe 
law of Gr^9 and are free in proportion as ms 

* 

.obey it; for bis service is perfect freedosi« 
•Aut wbOi i^ill S9y that man is the maker of Oodfs 
.law l^*-*-We see^ theu^ tiiat our liberty does net 
^€0i«iist either in the pow^ pf doing what we 
. jflms$j ' or in-being governed by laws Qiade bgr 
4Hd|rselv!e&« 

. They who.lure hindered from doing what the 
^w allows, or who have reason to be afraid «f 
one anothery even while they are doiug theac 
duty, CfSkilinot be said to enjoy liberty. Wheie 
tbi^ is the case^ there must be in the hands of 
certain individnals some exorbitant power pro* 
4aGtive of oppression, aitd not siAjjBct t6 law ; 
m therei must prevail in the sti|te a spirit of U« 
-fientioq^ess which tbe lliw cannot eomtrouL— - 
Nor can men be said ia be free, who are liaMe 
4o have oppressive laws imposed on them^ or 

ly rstfuaafi^ ^ incompetent iudgeir 
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la Great Britaip, by 'a ebnirhraoice lo be'e:r- 
pbined hereafter, our laws are mlMleby mfeii, 
«whose interest it is to ihsike tbem equitable; 
aaad who, with a Very few exccptibiw of little 
moment, are themselves subject to the laws 
they make. In ISritain, too, by the institiin 
iUnk of juries, our judges in all criminaly aiid^ili 
ttany civil, causes, are our equals; men, who 
^re acquainted with our circnrostafices, to 
whose prudence and probity we have no ob- 
jection, and who are favour^ly iaclil^d fd* 
wards us, on account of otirbein^thek et^sMa. 
In Great Britain, therefore, anhdne^mainh«H( 
liothiqg to fear, dther from the laV of^tfUi 
the judge. — ^Neither can those pcopte bo '-M^ 
counted free, who dare not c6m|i}aiii wh^nlhey 
^mfier injury, or who are denied the privilege 
of declaring' their sentiments freely ia otte 
another. In both these respects our freedom 
•is secured by the liberty of the press, of l¥hieh 
I shall speak afterwards. ' r - 

Political liberty , therefore, I Would descril^ 
thus.:' ^ It is that state in which men >rc so go^ 
^Terned by equitable laws, and so tried by 
^ e(]^itable judges, that no person can ht hin- 
• dered from doing what the Idw allows^ <Mr 
^ lia ve reasoo to be afraid of a^y^ pj^^ «<f 16% 
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^ as be does his duty/ This is true libeity; 
for ibis is the only SQrt of liberty that promotes 
rirtae and happiness^ and purely bo wise or 
good man would ever wish for any other : and 
4his is a degree and a perfeq^ion of liberty, 
'Which I know not that any other people on 

< eaith ever enjoyed. 



Despotism. 

WHERE despotism prerails^ the will of the 
l^iiice is the law ; and therefore the goyern- 
menl must always be bad, and would indeed 
Jbe inlolerable, if he were not afraid of his peo-^ 
fie, and if there were not some established 
«ustxw8 which supply the plaice of laws, and 
which ev€^ a tyrant datres not yiolate. ^des- 
potic prince is generally ignorant, sensual, 
and idle. He is therefore inclined to commit 
the managea^ent of hb affairs, not to many peiw 
-sons, for that would give him too much trou- 
ble, but to one person, to whom he transfevs 
his'power, and who has long been distinguished 
in Mahometan goyernments, which are all dea» 
potical, by the appellation of Visir . In soinjD 
of these goyernments the soyereign declaros 
hiniflf tbe^ heii^f all his subjecte^^and 'seiM 
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on a num^f estate the moment he dies^ aad often 
before, which effeetually destroys industry, 
«s weii as domestic hapfHiiess. Inotfaessy^Iie 
is satisfied with a certain proportion, as Hue^f 
four, or five, per coil, on the Talae of inherit 
tances. Thc^e bemg no law but his wiil, xthc 
right of the successor to the crown is f leqoentljr 
ancertain. Sometimes, however, it is settled 
bysthe order of birth ; and sometimes by th% 
will of the former prince. If therebecompe" 
titors for the crowii, a ciTiI warensi^^, land 
-victoty 'detefmtnes the snccesfcioil ;; and the^ 
jiew sovereign,' to prevent like trouble far thr 
iHtare, removes his forothersiand near idkiiJQiai 
jmA oftbe way, by iminrisoniqgtheai htt )ife> er 
aiardeving them, or putting oirt their ey^^ or 
•making them s wallow druga that defMave' them 
,af reasoHr' 

Krtensive empires have a tendkrtcy ip ht^ 
•«ome despoticad: for the sovereign must kee]r 
-a great nilitary foree, which makes him, if 
aiot strictly limited by law, master of the Uvea 
iaad fortunes of his pecple. The great evteat 
#f the Roman empire was one chief cause e# 
timt despotism which ci£ie at last io |nri^vail ia 
jft. In warm and fruitful countries, unleta 
mHitw a 8Picit of coauiieffce und tfnaiittfiictnaefr 



iak^B fhicef there is seMom thaft activity ivbicAf 
vm&ti in more temperate clhnatest and t&ib 
uidoknee of tbe peopfeiiicUiie» them to sabtott 
to despotic goTemmentt imd where are very 
^Me ooiitiiteiits^ as in the Bortiiem part of Ea^ 
viqpe and Asia, the aatives of the it^nd pro^ 
▼inceS|[ haTiog HItie intevecmrse with the rest 
of the vorM, and beii^ for thai 'leemen very 
^norant^ remaiit satisfied with their own bad 
government, because thej have never heafd of 
better* Besides^ nothing but force b necessary 
lo estaUish ckspotism;^ wheieas a free mo*^ 
narchy, lUui ours, ts»a work of the ^fealest art«. . 
la many piift» of Europe there ba» been,, 
from tei^ early timesy^ a spirit of activity,, aad 
a love of f^eedora^ which juay have been 
mfmgi<pmily to tW dimaieraad soii maiouig: 
^ustry necessary, and so giving scope to ibt 
exertions of genius; and^ partly, perhaps,, to 
tiio: sitnatioi^ of the seVeml countries,, divided 
fi»m one aa^tber , as ihey are,, by seae and 
mountains^ which break them into dialiiict na-^ 
tions, aiul yet, by renderkig commerce and 
mutual intercourse easy, give vise to emula- 
tiGte and the various ixis of life* I would not 
jaspute the cbaiaetei^ and firisea of liations (o^ 
filwate^ s^^ and atiiiitioO) iteiely ; J oMr 
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tay, tbai these things may have iafliienee^r 
-But Piovideuce Varies the characters of^na* 
ticmy and raises one, and brings down^anothery 
in order to accompKsh its own good pai|^oses z 
and we find, that the characters, govetmn^^, 
laws, and manners, of nations are not fixi^j 
but perpetually changing. How different are 
the modem inhabitants of Greece and ItaAy^ 
and, Imigradd, ofourowncoimtry, from the. 
ancient! 

The prindpUot despotism, I mean the hn* 
man passion that supports it, is fisar'^ for when 
tlie people throw off their fear of the ty runt, he 
is imdcMie ; and if: he were notafrdid of tbom^ 
hie tyranny would be intplerablct* N^wfeasris 
a passion that depnesses the mind^'and make« 
it ihaetive r and this may be given 'as One rea^ 
son Sot the long > duration of some despoticdl 
governments. The religion of Mahomet U 
another. It was brought in by a tyrant, and 
whithersoever it goes, tyranny and %noraft€o 
go along with it. 



Qualities^ necessary, to a good Clergymcm* » » 

. A PREACHERmustbeanAauofpiety^ and 
eme who l^s 4be instru^tioa Md s«ly«ti6ti of 
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mnnkisii. siacerely at heart. If this is not the 
case) he fVfill not be able to touch the heiurts of 
' hisheareis*; and if he cannot do that, he/will 
pieach in vain. In the nUerance of him who 
speaks 'what he believes to betrae, and of in- 
finite ' importance^ there is an earnestness, a 
simplicity, and an energy^ of which every 
nanof sense who hears him feels the effect, 
and iriik^'recon^mends a preadber mdre than 
miSr^hecadbomplishment. T^whkhlet ne 
aild^ thaft(>t]migh hypocrisy be at all time% 
and. i>i HMBi^f all professions, a most hateful 
vice, in afC^lei^yman it is peculiarly atrocious^ 
and mustbe 'actompanied with sUch corruption' 
tad' baseless of heart, as cannot fail to render 
iiim«flDt»onIy utoless in his calling, but abso- 
lutely detestable. 

' A preacher must be a man of modest and 
nmple manners; and in his public p^rfornit 
anees and general behaviour; conduct himaeif 
80 as'to make his people sensible that he' has 
their temporal and eternal wel&ro mdre at 
heart than any thing else. Without thia dis- 
interested love to the souls of men, be will ne<- 
. ver gairi the confidence of those under his care, 
if they be people of (^ense: they may wonde!r 
Mhistatentsy Imt will not profit by bis minis- 
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try. Reason, as well as Scripiiurey declftfe% 
f hat a Christian minister ought to preaeh, itioit 
iiimself, but the gospel ; tlial he ovgfat to be 
much more anxious to promote the knowledge 
and lore of Christianity, tlian^togain applauae^ 
by an e$tcntatio\is display (^ his address^ elor 
quetice, or learning. He must be well in«> 
fitructed in morality and religion^ and in tbe 
original tongues in which the Scriptme wm 
irritteni for without these talents hejcanliaQd]^ 
jbevq«alffied to espial Scrifttitrey of to i^mck 
religion and moiaUtj* Ye^, a» mm B,fti mmm 
effectually led to virtue by example than bj 
precept, itmust be owned, that a bely life anil 
foods^ise maymake a clergy man Tev3firisefiii^ 
«veR though his leamiog iMid geiriua be iidt 
great* . . 

He must be such a piefickiit in his own Ikn^ 
guage, as to be able to eKfnress erery doctrine 
«Bd precept with the utmost simplicity^ attd 
without any thijig in the dicticm eilber fimcai 
on' the one hand, or yulgiar on the other. I 
Aate been told, that candidates for holy orden. 
are usually examined on their knowledge df 
ancient language : this is undouUedly xigtdi 
but they ought, in my humble opinion, to^giTe 
proofthatth^y are also masters of their own» 
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Afk^Slegttai sltDplicity of 8tyl« is more nc^essftiy 
ill C «ermon, thain m any oilier comp69itk>n t 
ibr to men of all ranks imd capacities tbe 
preacher addresses himself t and if he does not 
tdake nrhat hie says inteUigibie to ally and iii 
respect of style not offensive to any, he may 
chance ta do inore harm than good. Plain^ 
bnguage^ thepelore, he must speuk ; otherwise 
the vi^gaV cannot uiiderstand km i tod any 
HUng vfhkk tends to debase hfs subject he 
acmst not\itter, lest he offeiidbolh tbe learned 
d»d ualeaaraed part of his andience. Ifhe i»r 
troduce uncommon tvords, to show his leani«> 
iog ; ifioient %ures, to display bit wit ; poe^ 
^cal fl0«riahes> toinakepeqple admire biafin^ 
fiuicy; or theatrical look#and gestuihes^ to in- 
:tiraate that he iadolunac<qf(haanted with play eia 
tiDid play hoaies;igiioraBl pedjple may he afaatecl 
9^ him; but'every person of sense wittsee^ thilit 
;tbe instvoctioa of his hearers is "with Mm bat m 
Mcondary cousideratioa.* 

Jk sefmoii should be^^omposed nvjlh regifisH 
sritjr -and unity of design, so that all its parte 
may have a mutu{ilf and uatuial connection; 
and it should not: consist of many heads, nor 
should it be very long. If tliese YuIes are not 
observed|^ it may make a slight impressloa 
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while i^is heard^ bnt will quidkly be forgoUeii. 
One can remember all the parts of a r^ftlar 

, m^hine, and their connecticms^ on once seeing 
it I, but had those parts been laid together in a 
heap^. without connection or miethod, 'thej 
would have taken no hold of.the memory^ 
The: human mind can attend for a .certain 
space ; but if it be oyer-fatigned with attention^ 
what it hears will do it harm, withon^t doing 
good: and ieCitbe considered^ thai; the ooigi^ 
JBickn people are less capable of strict atleiiticm 
ikan the learned are^ beeause less Msedildi it^ 
m thhtvery long sermons can answer /no eiidy 
Either to leacned or unlearned hearers^ es^cept 
io w^ear out tbe^cr^irits of the formjei, aad ^idsto 
m the latter a 6>olisfa admirationof the pFeacb^* 
ei^9 powensy I both which .ebds are very remote 
iWua. the Views of a conscientious minister ^ 
,the gospel.^ shall *:only add^that a sermoa 
ought to be proEOunced with gravity, modesty:, 
and meeknesfs, and so as to be distinctly beaiid 
Jbiy all the audience. Let the prcfteher tb^re- 
clbre accustom himself to articulate wslowjy, an4 

^ ^deliver the words with a distinct; voice, and 
without artificM attitudes or motions, or anjr 
other affectation. 
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, ^ On the Evidence of Tefiiimopy » 

IT is hatdraVfor man i6 speak ashe thinks ; 
and it is easy, like walking forward. One 
tnay -walk backwards, or sideways ; but it ;s 
nneasy', and a sort of force upon nature : and 
ttic feame thing is true of speaking one thing 
and thinking Another. — It is also natural for uS 
to believe what others seriously tell us. We 
trust the word df a man of whose veracity 'we 
have' had experience ; but we also credit testi- 
mony previbusly to such experience ; for chil- 
dren who have least experience, are most cre- 
dulous. It is from having had experience of 
the dii^honMy of men, aiid of the motives that 
tempt them to i^, that we come to disbelieve or 
distrust whkffliey isay. In general^ when we 
doubt a ToUkn^i word, we have always some rca- 
isbn'fot it. We think, that what he says is in- 
credible in itseif; or, that there is« some mo- 
tire or temptation which inclines him in the 
present case to violate truth ; or, that he is not 
abomp^tent judge d( the matter ih which he 
gives testimony ; or, lastly, we distrust him 
bow, because we know him to have been a de- 
ceiver formerly. * 

Faith in testimcmy often rises to absolute cer- 
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tainty. Of places and^tsons whom we never 
saW) anci of whom we know nothing but from 
the testimony of others^ we believe many things 
as firmly as we believe our own exiitence«, 
^Thts happens when thetestimonies of men con* 
cerning such places and persons^ aresomany^ 
mud so consistent, that it seems impossible thejr 
should be fictitious. When a number of per^ 
sonS) not apting in concert, fauving no interest 
to disguise what is true, ox to affirm what is 
£ilse, andy competentjudges of what they tes^ 
tify, concur in maling the ^me report^ it 
MTOuId be accounted folly to disbelieve them^ 
especially if what they testified were credible 
in itself. Even when three, or wh» two wit*^ 
nesses separately examined, and who have had 
no opportunity to concert a plan beforehand, 
concur in the same declaration, wd believe 
them, though we have had no experiexice cf 
their veracity I because we know, thatiu/suck 
a case, their declarations would not be con^ 
sistent, if they w^ not true. 

With regard to an impossible thing, wb 
Dhould not believe our own senses^ nor conse* 
quentl^ human testimony^ If we were to aip^ 
the same man ilouble, or in two plac^ at tb^ 
fiaine time, we should think, not that it waffso^ 
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but that sdvnething was wrong in our eyes^ or 
that the appearance m jght be owing to Ae me« 
dhmt through which we saw it« Miraculous 
&ct8 are not^ be ranked with iinpos^bilities# 
To raise a dead man ta life, to csreUindnesa 
with atoueh^ to Temove lameness or a disease 
by Speaking a word, are miracles; but to di«* 
Tine'power ais easy as to give life to an embryo^ 
make the eye an organ of sight, or cause ye* 
getables to revive in the spring x and therefore, 
if a person, declaring himself to be invested 
with divine power, and saying and doing what 
is woithy of' such^ a commission, should per* 
form such miracles, mankind would have the 
best reason to believe, that he was realij sent 
of God, and that every thing he said was true. 
As thecommon people-have neither time nor 
capacity for deep reasoning; and as a divine 
revelatixm must be intended finr all sMls of men^ 
the vulgar as well as the learned, the p<k>r as 
well as the rich, it is necessary that the evi- 
dence of isuch a revelation should be^fit jfor com* 
manding general attention, and convincing aU 
sorts of men ; and should therefore he level to 
every capacity* Now, there is no kind of evi* 
dence, consistent with man'^s free agency and 
moral probation^, which is likely to command 
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uniyersal attention, and cariy fall conviction^ 
in religions matters, to the mindii of all sorts of 
men, except tbe eridence of miwiGle<i> or ex-* 
traordinaiy eyents. Some facts seem extraor- 
dinary which are reiially not so. Such are the 
triclu of jngglers, of i^hich, when we are told 
the contrivance, we are surprised to find it so 
easj. Other facts seem extraordinary to those 
only who are ignorant of their causes : and such 
ure many things in electricity, magnetism, and 
chemistry: but the miracles recorded in the 
Gospel are quite of a different kind. They 
were such as no ppwer of man could accom* 
jpUsh ; and pf £0 particular anature, that every 
person present at tiie performance,. who had 
eyes, ears, and common sense, 'wasascompe* 
tent a judjge of them, as the Biost learned pht* 
losopher could have been. Of these nriracles 
our Saviour not only performed many, but also 
imparted to his disciples the power of dcnng 
the same. If it be asked, what evidence is 
sufficient to eMabliih the truth of a miraculous 
event, I answer, that every event admits of 
](>roof from human testimony, which it is possi* 
bie for a sufficient number of competent wit* 
nesses to see and t6 heajr* 
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LETTER VIL 

DR. BBATTIE TO MR. «RAY.^ 
Maritclya Ck>Ueg« of Aberdeen, 90th 4p|piit, nflSt, 

'^ XF I thougkt it necessary to offer an apolo- 
gy for Tentiiruig ta address you iti thM abrupt 
manner^ I should be rery mudh at a loss how 
fo b^in. I might plead my admiration of 
yotir genius^ and my attachment to your cha- 
racter; but who is he that could not^ with 
truth) urge the same excuse for intruding 
upon your retirement? I might plead my 
earnest desire to be personally acquainted with 
a man whom I have so long and so passionately 
admired in his writings; but thousands, of 

« Tbis letter is admitted, not from any pecqliar merit, bat 
^Waoie UiiistratiTe of an occurrence related in the Life of 9c 
Beattie. 
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ymr being in Soetland^ It n^M fi«m them I 
kfaTRed thc^ ^y name was not Wholly ilnkiio:#ii 
loyott.*' ^ 



LETTER XIV; 

BR. BEATTJS TO TH^ HOIf. CHARLES BOYJI. 

. Aberdeen, >16!lblfo^«il¥er, 19^ 

*^ (SP all the chagrins with Which my pufeWht 
infirm state of health is attended, none afBicIs 
me more than tny inability to perfcmn ihb du- 
ties of fKfend^hip. The oSer which you w^b 
generously pleased to make me of your cor- 
xcsporidence, flatters me extremely; but, alast 
I* have not as yet been able to avail myself of 
it. While the good weather continued^' I 
strolled about the ccHintry, and made many 
strenuous attempts to run aWay from this odiouB 
giddiness ; biit themdre I struggled, them^re 
closely it seemed to stick by me- About a 
fortnight ago the hurry of my winter business 
J!>egan ; and, at the same time, my malady 
recurred with more violence than ePVer, ren- 
dering me at once incaipable of reading, wri« 
ting, and thinking* Luckily I am now a I(t<^ 
tie better, so as to be able to read a page, andii 
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write a sentence or two, without stopping^; 
w&icb, I assure you, is a very great matter. 
My hopes and my spirits begin to revive once 
more. I flatter myself I shall soon get rid of 
this infirmity ; nay, that I shall ere long be in 
the way of becoming ^j^.eat man* For have I 
not head>-ache9, like Pojpe ? vertigo, like Swift? 
grey hairs, like Homer ? Do I not wear large 
shoes, (for fear of corns,) like Virgil ? and 
sometimes complain of sore eyes, (though not 
of lippitudcj) like Horace ? Am I not at this 
present writing invested with a garment not 
less ragged than that of Socrates ? Like Jo- 
seph tlie patriarch, I am a mighty dreamer of 
dreams; like Nimrod the hunter, I am an emi- 
nent builder of castles (in the air). I procras- 
tinate, like Julius Ca&sar; and very lately, in 
iqaitation of Don Quixote, I rode a horse, lean, 
old, and lazy, like Rozinante. Sometimes, 
like Cicero, I write bad verses; ahd some- 
times bad prose, like YirgiL This last in- 
stance I have on the authority of Seneca. I 
am of small stature, like Alexander the Great : 
I am somewhat inclinable to fatness, like Dr. 
Ar^||thnot and Aristotle ; and I drink brandy 
and water, like Mr. Boyd. I might compare 
;iliyself, in relation to many other infirmities. 
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to many other great men; but if fortune is not 
influenced in my favour, by the particulars 
already enumerated, I shall despair of ever 
recommending myself to her good graces. I 
once had some thought of soliciting her pa* 
tronage on the score of my resembling great 
men in their good qualities ; but I had so Httte 
to say on that subject, that I could not for my 
life furnish matter for one well-rounded period ; 
and^ you know, a short ill-turned speech is 
very improper to be used in an address to a 
female deity. 

^^ Do not you think there is a sort of antipa* 
tfiy between pHilosophiidatand poetical genius? 
1 question, whether any one person was ever 
eminent for both. Lucretius lays aside tha. 
poet when he assumes the philosopher, and 
the philosopher when he assumes the poet; 
In tHc one character he is truly excellent, in 
the other he is absolutely nonsensical. Hobbes 
was a tolerable metaphysician, but bis poetry 
is the worst that ever was. Pope's ** Essay on 
Man'' is the finest philosophical poem in the 
world ; but it seems to me to do more honour 
to the imagination than to the understanding 
of its author : I mean, its sentiments are noble 
and affecting, its images and allusions appd^ 
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titc^ beautifiil, and new; itswitiianscendentlj^ 
excellent ; but the scieiitific part of it is very 
exceptionable. W hatever Pope borrows from 
JieibnitZ) like most other metaphysical theo- 
xies, is frivolous and unsatisfying ; \¥hal Pope 
give9 us of his own, is energetic, irresistible, 
and divifte^ The incompatibility of philost^- 
phical and poetical genius, is, I think, no un* 
accountable thing. Poetry exhibits the gencr 
Tal qualities of a species ; philosophy the patf* 
IicuIim: qualifies of individuals. Thi& fyrm& i(^ 
ecmclu^ions from a painful and minute exar 
minalion of single instances ; tkai decides in« 
•tantaneously, either from its own instinctive 
sagacity, or from a singular and unaccoun^ 
able penetration, which at one glance sees all 
^hA in/itances which the philosopher must leir 
surely and progressively sprutinize, oue by 
one. This persuades you gradually^ afid by 
fjetail*^ the other overpowers you in an instan^ 
]^y a single effort. Observe the effect of a;rgu- 
mebtatii^n in poetry ; we have too many in- 
stances of it in Milton: it transforms tlie 
^Kdt)le^ thoughts into drawling inferences, and 
the most beaujtiful language into prose: it 
checks the tide of pai^sion, by giying the mincl 
a different ewplojoient in the compfwajjon <rf ' 
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ideas. A little philosopbical aeqllftiti^iiefe 
with the most beautifal parts of nature^ bdth ill 
the material and immalerial system, is #f nfiie U^ 
a poet, and gives grae^ and Bciiditf to. poetry ; 
88 may be seen in tbe ^^ Georgics," tbe ^^ Sea- 
sons^^' and Use ^^ Pleasares of Imagination :'' 
bnt this acquamtance, if it is any thing mot^ 
than sF^icffficial, will d& a poet rather barm 
tima good $ and wUl give bis mind that tjam 
#9r minute obserraticm, wbiofa enfeebles the 
Ancy b^ irestrasning: i(^ and eounteraots- ih^ 
aalive eaesgy of judgment, by raideringlt> 
feairfal vnd suspicions. " 

-'•■-., i • • ' f 

LBTTBR XXIX. 

• • ' J ■ . .. , 

The following letter gives a very interesting^ 
account of Dr. Beattic's motives for writing 
and publishing his ^^Essay on Trutlu*V 



BR* BEATTIE TO DE, BLACKLOCK. 

Aberdeeo^.§tb J<iaiiary« 176S*- 

*^ IT was very kind in you to read over my 
** Essay on the Immutability of Moral Senti- 
ment" with so much attention. I wish it d#- , 
serrod any part of the high encMiium yto^ 



y 
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bestowed on if. I'flatter myself it iviU recei w 
oonstderable improyements from a second 
iransciibing, ivbicli I intend to begin as soon 
as I can. > Some parts of it will be enlarged, 
and others (perhaps) shortened ^ the examples 
^ftpm history, alid authorities from aneient au- 
tbors^ will be more numerous ; it will be re- 
gularly distributed into jchapters and sections, 
;and the language will be c6rrected throughout* 
iThe first part, : which treats oi the permanency 
.4>f truth in general j is now in great^ fotward- 
jAess ; ninety page's ui quarto. are finished, and 
materials provided for. as maiqr mofe. The 
design of the whole you will guess from the 
part you have seen. Tt is to overthrow seep* 
ticism, and establish conviction in its place; 
a conviction not in the least favourable Xq bi- 
gotry or prejudice, far less io a persecuting 
spirit;, but such a conviction as produces fiTrm- 
ness of mind, and stability of principle, iii a 
consistence with moderation, ciandour, andT 
liberalinquiry . If I understand' my own de- 
.sign, it is certainly this; whether I shall ac- 
oemplish this design or not,.the es^ni only will 
deiermine. Meantime I go on with cheerful- 
ness in this intricate and fatiguing study, be- 
cause I would fain hope that it may do some 
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good ; harm I think it cannot possibly do 
,aay, 

*^ Perhaps you ate anxbu^ to know what 
• first induced ine to writ^ on this 'subject : I will 
teil you as briefly as I can. In my y6unger 
days I read Jchiefly for thi^ sake of amusement, 
and I found myself best amused with the clas- 
sics, and what we call the belles lettres. Me- 
taphysics I disliked j: -mathematics pleased mb 
-better ; but I found my mind neither improved 
*nor gratifl:ed by that study *• - When Provi- 
dence allotted me my*preseixf stSeition, itbe- 
' oame incumbent^on me toTead wh%t had becfft 
written on the subject of morals^ smd h^maii 
nature : - the works *of Locke, Berkeley, and 
JfluRie, were celebrated ^as mastet-'pieces in 
ibis way ; to them, therefore, I had recourse. 
HyA as I began to'study them with great pre- 
judices in their favour, you will readily con- 
ceive how strangely I was surprised to find 
them, as I thought, replete with alAurdities i 
I pondered these absurdities f I weighed the 
Bfguments, with which F wirs sometimes not a 
little confounded ; and the result was, -that I 
began at la^t to suspect my own Understanding; 
and to think that I had. not capacity for sueh^ i 
study* For I could not conceive it poisibte^ 

f5 



4bat iliAitbsiudiiies of ikewt anOitit wtie m 
gieai as tbejr seemed to me to 1)e; otfaenriar^ 
tbavyKJbA.Iy Uie voi]4 wonkt aeT^ mfanire 
'^^icm Mmncli. About ttufrtiiiM^ soiweoxcel* 
l(sat aatiKceptical work^ made Haw iq^ipeaur- 
SiiPce^ . particulaiij^ Sm4'st '^ laqmipj into tile 
HanuiaMiiKl," Then it wa&tbat I hi^gaiL to 
Jbare a little more. Goofideace in my owa jnd^ 
ment^ wkea I found it copfirmed b; those of 
vboseahiliiies I did not entertain tke least dAm- 
if^U I ncTiewed m; wthorQa^auii, witb a 
Terj diffeseat ieu^j^i^ of mikd. A ve^y IkHIii 
tmth VfUl sometufipB enlighten a vast eJitentof 
4^ie^[ice. I found thut the soeptioal pUlosopl^ 
9|as not yrhaM the wocid imagined it to be^ nor 
i|hat I, following the opinion o£ tbe wodfi^ 
liadhyUherto imagined it to be, bi^^afnyoloiu^ 
tl^ough dangerous, system of vesbi^l subtiiUy^ 
tvrhiQU it required neither g^niua^ nor learaing^ 
!|iQf tafte, nm: knoM^ledge of mankindi tA be 
able to put together ; but ogiy: a captions tem-^ 
jf^Ty an irreligious spirit,, amodecateMmmamd 
of iirord%, ai]ud an jexJtraQrdinary degi^ o£ van^ 
iliitjr and presumptipQ;. You will easily per^ 
oi^lve that I am. speaking o£ this philosophy 
fmly in it^ iKM^t extraviai^iot state, that! is, . aa it 
umi^^ i)i t|^ iKorlyi 9f Mr* £buae» Tho 



more I fitndjT it, tie more and I eoi^riiied in 
ttfi$ opinion. B«t white I sj^suded and ad<( 
Aifei the sa^city of time wbo led mt ihia^ > 
or at Ier»sl encouraged me"to> proceed ifii tEift - 
tmint of thMking, I WBi» not ' aMg«tfaer stttte* 
fled witb tbem in anMher respect: I tinAi 
not approve - that ' extraoitiinaf 7 ^ ' adniBitmi 
WBidb fl^me of ttiem paid to their an^ch^apdter^ 
HAfy. 1 cbtild not eonceiTe ibe propriety of' 
pufvng compl'hnent^ to a manV heasrty at thii 
yet^ iiiM oneifi^ f>tating' that- his aiinfei^tagiA|i'- 
yerithe pt^neiples of trufty virtire^ «ind toIp^ 
^idM; nor te' hi«r uitdel^^fm§ding, wheii #e aili 
ehai^ing him withptibli^hing j^e^roesest and 
ibost contemx>tible nons^n«e. - I thought I thum 
ib1re^»#, trhat I hw^ i^hice fouikd' te^%appon^^ 
tfaM this eoiltrov'eniy yf^i bo Iboked u^^ rather 
a# a triatof skill Be^een'two^logieiisintiy thaif 
ste JEi dfsqni^itiofi in ^hibh the best interesta of ^ 
AMnkind were eonderned ; and that tbe world^ 
esrpeeially' the fashi^m&le par€ of it, w^mM 
tgtiSSi be dt^poi^ to pay the giMteM defferMoa 
tehUboi ot>i)^t<MiS'of him- whoy €Te^%« tto ac^ 
li^owledgmeilf of hfisr a^in^g^onn^' '^a6> confM*^ - 
seff tlc^ bb the best philosopher aiifd fhlb^ ndufiidi - 
est reasoner. Alt fliiii haid happ^^, Md^ 
more. * MaO| to^m^ cettaiw ha>wloigey hare 
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•ftidy that Mr.Ikmie ^adkisadv^^iatifift did 
jreallj aal in^eomoort^ in oider mutually to prQ<» 
mote Um sale of one aiiotherVw<Mrkt^ aiaprotf 
•f wUcb, they mentioii). not only the extrava-^ 
gantcompUnienta that pass betvveen 'them, bat 
alw the circmnstance of Dr. R..* aad Dr. C.i^ 
■eadiitg their manoscripts to be paused and 
eorrected by Mr^ Htimei, before they g^Ve them 
to the prefl«» I^ ¥rho know both'thomen,^ am 
9«ry sensible of the gross falsehood ofihese w^ 
fN>rts. As to the affiur of the manuscripts, it was^ 
lamconviMed, cudoar and modesty that in^ 
dnced them to it. . Bnt the world knows no sncb 
things and, therefore,., may. be excused foe 
mistaking the meaning of actions that ha¥a 
ireaUy an equivocal appearance. I know, like* 
wise, ' that they are sincere, . not only, in the de-^ 
testation they express for Mr. Hume's irreli^ 
gious ten^,. but also in the compliments thej. 
have paid to hk talents;, for they both look, 
mpon him as an extraordinary genius ^ a point 
in which I cannot agree >irith them. But while 
I thus Tindics^ them firc^ imputations, which 
tiK world, firpm its ignorance of circumstances^ 
lias laid to. their charge, I cannot approye 
Ihom in e^ery thing; I wish they had 
i^ ^ .•• Pr. WOj. V f Pf..GMiBMU 
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i^MEfcbes a little fiirtlier^ aadhexpresied 
theimelTes vfiik a little more firmness and spi* 
Rt. For well I kiiow> t&at thdr frarks, for 
want of this, will nerer pvoduee that effect 
which (if all mankind were coor metaphysical 
veasoners) might be expected ifion^ them^^ 
Shere is another thing^in wUcfi my jadgnusnl 
differs^ considerably from that of the gentlemen 
just mentioned* They have great metaphyfi- 
€al abilities*; and they loTe the metaphysical 
sciences* I do not. I am convinoed that tUs 
metaphyseal- spirit isrthe bane of tme leam- 
iag^ tme taste, andtme science ; thattoit^we 
owe all this modem scepticism and .atheism; 
that it has a bad effect upon^the human &cnU 
ties,, and tends: not^adittle to soar the temper, 
to sabvertr good principles, and to disqualify 
men for the business of life* Yon-will now set 
wherein my views differ from those of the 
other answerers of Mr* Jlume* I want tashow 
the world, that the sceptical philosqpy is con^ 
tradictoiy to4tsel^ and destructLve of genuine 
philosophy, a^ well as of religion and rirtue ; 
that it is in itfikown nature so paltry a thti^^ 
(Jioweyer it may have been celebrated by some) 
that to be deqgised it needs only to be kxwmu f 
that no degree o^ genius is n!&999WT ioqioMlify 
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a wMtt fer making a figure inHkiB pveteided^ 
M^hnct r b«t raflier a e^rtaia miimttaesa aad 
tiifpicioimi^iis of mind^. aad wiliit of sensibi^ 
Itij, the Tery reTerse cHf Irae inteHectual eau^ 
ceUeaee; that fnetaplrysics cannot posdiUy d«i- 
aay goody bat may da, arid actually Iforpe 
dane^ much harm;, that sceptical philasd^ 
phcrpy whatbver th^y may pretendy i^e the- 
c#rruptef» of science^, the pests of societf^ an^* 
the enemies of mankind . I i^ant to show, tba^ 
the same method of reasonings /which tii«a# 
people harv^ adopted in their boohs, if tmai^ 
fsrittd into common^life, would show them t^^ 
bad'esiftutsrofeoninion sent^;- that true philo^- 
sophera Mlow a difirrent mediod of reason-^ 
ing; and^ai, wiidiottt following a different 
mctbad^ notmthv can^ be dkeo^eredl I want 
to lay befoveihe puMic, in; a» dtvong a^ Kgbt «^ ^ 
piAsiUe, die felldwitig dilam»aia: our swieptiica 
aitbsi l^liere the doctrines ihffy publish^ 01^ 
tiiey do n^tbeliere them; if ilie^^elieve" thdm^ 
ibey ate fa<ds^— if not^ they are a fhousaild 
tiaiea worse. I want also to^ foftify tiHe mifK^ 
againstr thia scep^toai poison^ and to pi^p<>se 
certain- critma of moral truth> by which some^ 
of ikm vnosi dilugerous scfeptical eitwa- may Ite 



^ Vottr are seatUiIe^ tiut, in bi)de£ to aifauft 
thoae ea(k^ k b abNfotdlj mecMtssaf 31 for me to 
naft great plaifmess of speech. Mj^ estpcei^ 
aiiini must kiot be so tame-aa k^seeiu: to impljr 
either a diffidence' in n^ priadiries, or a cold- 
tteaa tbwaida tl» cause I have undertakea to 
defflfnd . And whece is4jhe nmrn \9\1O' caa^ blame 
me for speaking ftom the j^eart; aod therefore 
speaking with waxmih, wtien I appear in tliis 
cause oftrotfa, celig'ibn^ Tirtue^ and mankinds 
I am sure my dear fisknd Dr» Kacklock wtU 
mot; he, who has set before me so many es^ 
amples. of tJria laudable ardour > he^ whose 
style I should, be proud to take for mj modeV 
if I were iiot a^are of the difficulty^ I may 
say ^ the insuperabte difficulty y of imitaiting ii 
with success. Yeu ueed not /ear,, howeter^ 
thci^ I. expose myself by an ejEcess of passion 
or petulance* I hope I idiall be animaied^ 
without losing ray temper, and keen, ^ithout 
injury to goodr manners. In a word,^ I will be 
i» soft and delicate as the subject aad my con? 
science will allow. Oae genilkftian^ » friend 
eifyours^^ I shall hare occasion to treat wit& 

•' ThegendewMiihcmaUiidfd taby Dr. B^attie, aia firlend 
•iOir. BImUb<V^ wa»M»rHnMi, wJi« Had fntraoMedk Dik^ 
BUiddock at an ^arly peri«d,'«QA:4w» lite Mfcialatlp^^ 
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much freedom « I have heard of his virMes.^ 
I know he has many virtues; God forbid I 
tllould ever seek to lessen them, or wish* them 
to be found inshieere.^ I. hope they are sin«- 
cere, and that they- will increase in nmnber 
and merit ev«ry day. To his virtues P shali 
do justice ; but I must also do justice to his 
faults, at least to those faults which are pub«> 
lie, and which, for the sake of truth and of 
mankind, ought not to he concealed or dis^ 
guised. Personal' reflections will be carefully 
woided^ Lbc^ I am in -no dasger of faUiof^ 
into 4hem, for I bear no personal ^animosity 
against any man T^hatsoever ; sometimes I may 
perhaps be keen ; but I trust I shall never de« 
part from the Christiaa and pjiilosophic f^ha* 
racter.:- 

'^ A scheme like diis of mine cannot be po*' 
pillar, far less can it be lucrative. It wilt 

kindness, which Dr. Blacklock never failed to acknowledge. 
Bat all intercourse between Mr. Hnme and him had ceased 
(throQgh no fault imi the part of Dr.Blacklock) niany y^aini 
ht£w» the peiiod here spoken «f, . In con^eqaenoeof whal 
Pr. Beattie says here, of Mr. Hume's hemg a friend of Dr. 
Blacklock's, I find, among Dr. Beattie's papers, a I^ng let- 
ter tor bia fimn Dh Btacklotk, gifingadetaU bf the<wbt>l« 
•f^bB^BlercovrsebetweenbiBLand Mr. Hi«e»,|roBi iti con* 
iMBCcaient io>tt» dsie^^^Sir FT* i^« 
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raise me enemies; it will expose me to the 
scrutiny of the most rigid criticism ; it will 
make me be considered by many as a sullen 
and illiberal bigot, I trust, however, in Pro- 
vidence, and in the goodness of my cause, 
that my attempts in behalf of truth shall not 
be altogether ineffectual, and that my labours 
shall be attended with some utility to my fel- 
k>w»creatures. This, in my estimation, wiU 
do much more than counterbalance all the ia* 
<X)nvemences I have any reason to apprehend. 
i have already fallen on evil tongues, (as Mil* 
-ton^ says,) on account of this intended publi- 
cation. It has been reported, that Iliad writ- 
ten a most scurrilous paper against Mr. Hume, 
and was preparing to publish it, when a friend 
of mine interposed, and, with very great dif- 
ficulty, prevailed on me to suppress it, be- 
cause he knew it would hurt or ruin my ch». 
racter. Such is the treatment I have to expect 
from one set of people. I was so provoked 
'^hen I first heard this calumny, that I deli- 
berated whether I should not throw my papers 
into the fire, with a Si papulus vuU decipiy 
decipiatur: hut I rejected that thought; for so 
many persons have told me, that it was my 
> dut^ to publish these papers, that I almost bd- 
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jgin to think so myself. Many hare urged mr 
to publish them ; none erer dissuaded- me. 
The gentleman, named in the report, read the 
essay, and returned it "with the highest com^ 
mendations ; but | do not lecolh^ct that he 
ever spoke a syllable aboi^ pubUshmg or sup^ 
pressing iL Btrt I hare certainly tired you 
irith so loag a detail, about so trifling a miUter 
as my works. Howerer, I thought it nec^eft- 
aary to say something by way of apology lior 
them^ for I find tlutt your good opimtm is of 
tbo mmehr consequence to my peaiDe> iosuff^ 
me to neglect any opportunity of cul^ 
mating it. 

^^ I infin'med you, in the letter wkick I s^ 
hy Mr. John Ross^ that I was hecxmiie tbo- 
ihther f>f a son« Both his pfweuti and he aee 
nmch oUiged to you for interesting yOurselvea 
ao much in that event, and for your kind 
wishes. He thrives apace, and my wife is 
. thoroughly recovered. You ask me, what are 
my feelings? Perhaps I shall be in a better 
condition to answer that question afterwards 
than now. He is always hear me,, and never 
has had any illness ; and you know^ that ad-^ 
versity i& the only true touchstone of affection* 
I fiad D\y iniagtna€i(m recoils from the idea; of 



/ 
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sudi ftdveri^y as votild bring my affection to 
the test To tell the tratli^ I am at na great 
pains to obtrude that idea on my fancy r evil$ 
come soon enough, we need not anticipate 
them. At present, however, I feel enough to 
convince me ejtperimentaUy of what I have 
proved from the principles of reason in my 
essays that this s-ofv* is something entirely dif* 
f^ont'from that affection we feel towards de« 
peiidants, as weU as from that whiek arises 
from a habit of long acquaintaotfe. 

^^ I limg muoh to seeyouf tcanslaUont otibm 
French poem;^ pray send it as soon as yoa 
can. You need not, I think, be under any 
apptehensiotts of mtfeting with Mr* HomeV 
iwatflteat.t To translate a dran&atic poeai^ 
can aever be made to he oa a footing with 
comj^iBg one, and bringing it on the stage. 

* Tke French poem here spoken of, was a translation of 
the play of ** Genie,** by D'Happoncourt de Grafigny, which 
0r. Blacklock had translated, with the title of '* Seraphioa;** 
hnt wliieh was iever intended to be printed, fkr less to b6 
^:p«fhi on tlib itaf e. In a letter to Dr. Beattie, Dr. Blacky 
lock, speaking of this piece, says it had been imitated, ra- 
ther than translated, by Mr. Philip Francis, the translator of 
Horace, with the title of << Engenia,** but with not much bet- 
ter success than his own. — Sir W, F. 

t Thb alludes to Mr. John Hotoe*! tragedy of << Douglas.** 



Eren Presbjterianism itself allows us to read^ 
plays; and if so, it cannot prohibit tbe trans-' 
htingof them." 



LETTER CLXXI. 

OR* BEATTtB TO MISS YALENTI^E.^ 

Ediabiirgfa, 28th May» 1784^ 

^' MANY interesting matters have happened 
since I have been here ; and if I had time, I 
eould write a wondrous long letter of news. 
The election of Scotch Peers; the meeting of 
Parliament; tlie state of parties; the old and 
the new ministry ; Pitt and Fox ; the General 
Assembly — all these things are now forgotten ; 
and nothing here is spoken or thought of but 
Mrs. Siddons. I have seen this wonderful 
person, not only on the stage, but in private 
company ; for I passed two days \yith her at 
the Earl of Buchan's. Her powers in tragedy 
are beyond comparison great. I thought my 
old friend Gariick fell little or nothing short 
of theatrical perfection ; and I have seen him 
.in his prime, and in his highest characters : 

* The above may be read on account of Uie pleasing aiieo- 
dote-with wAfch ifeondndes. 
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liut Garrick never affected me half so mucli as 
Mrs. Siddons has done. Indeed the heart that 
she cannot subdue must be made of other ma* 
terials than flesh and blood. In the ^ CaIedo« 
liian Mercury' you will see, from time to time, 
some critical observations on her action, which 
are very well written. The encomiums are 
high; but I assure you they are not above her 
merit. James, too, has seen her, and is trans- 
ported* He never till now, he says, knew 
what acting was. It was very difficult to pro- 
cure places ; but by the kind attentions of the 
Duchess of Gdrdon, and Lord and Lady 
Buchan, I was nobly accommodated, and in 
the very best seats in the bouse. In private 
company, Mrs. Siddons is a modetf, unassum- 
ing, sensible woman, of the gentlest aiid most 
elegant manners. Her moral character is not 
only unblemished, but exemplary. She is 
above the middle size, and I suppose about 
thirty-four years of age. Her countenance is 
t^ie mo^t interesting that can be ; and, except-, 
ing the Duchess of Gordon's, the most beauti « 
ful I hi|ve ever seen. Her eyes anfd eye-brows 
are of the deepest black. She loves liiusic^ 
aoi d is fond of the Scotch tunes ; many of which 
I played to her on the violoncello. One of 
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them C^ She rose- aad let me In/' wUch j^v 
know' is a favourite of mine,) made the teats 
start fiom, her ejes. ^^ Gro on/' s^dd alie to 
me, " add yoa 'will soon hare yonr leyenge ;" 
meaning, that I w'otild dtim as many tears 
from her as she had dravrn from me. She 
sung << Queen Mary's Complaint" to adiiiim*- 
tfon ; and I had the honour to accompany her 
on the bass." 



LETTER CLXXXVI. 

PR. BEATTJB TO ROB^BT ARBUTHirOT, BSQ« 

Ab^rdetD, BStli N«i«mkfer» I78S* 

« MR. BOSWELL'S book is arriyed at 
Ikst, and I* hare jiist gOnc^ through it. He is 
very good to me, as Dr. Johnson always was^ 
and I am very grateful to both . But I cannot 
approve the plan of such a work. To publish 
a man*s letters, or his conversation, without bi# 
consent, is not, in my opinion', quite fair: for 
how many things, in the hour of relaxation, 
or in friendly correspondence, does a man 
throw out, which he would nefer wisb to hear 
of again ; and what a restraint would it be 09 
aH social intercourse, if one were tosuppossr 
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iUat everjr wi^rcl pn^ uitefs would b? pntered 
iu a regU^I^ Mr. Bobw^U Mide^ ^ays^ tUat 
ther^ ^p fiew men who^ ne^d b«/ under any ap* 
prehenaion of that sort. * This is true ;; and the 
arguni^qt he founds on it would be good, if he 
1^ published uathii^ but what Dr. Johnson 
^L^d ho said and did ^ for Johnson, it seems, 
knaw that th^ publication 'wpuldb^ made, aud 
did not pbjf ct to it ; buMtfr. B. has published 
4he sayings and doings of ^otber people, who 
nevjer consented to any such thing ; and who 
iittle thought, when they were doing, their best 
to entertain and ainu^e the tjiro travellers, that 
a story would be made of it, and laid beforp 
^be public* I appfove of the Greek proverb^ 
ihat sayjp, ^^ I hate a bpttle-coippanipa with a 
*^ memory/' If my friend, after eating a bit 
of mutton with m^ should go to the coffee- 
itiouse, aud there gi?e an account of every 
^ing that had passed, i believe I should not 
take it welU . 

/V Of Dr* Johnson himself, as w^ell aa of 
otherst, many, tbipgs ar^ told which ought to 
It^av^ been suppttssedi such, I mean, as are 
9Qt in any respect reinarkable, and such as 
aeem to betray rather infirmity or captious^ess, 
4ban genius ot tirtuf ^ JahnsQp $aid of ' The 
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Man of the World/ that he found little or 
nothing in it. Why should this be recorded ? 
Is there any wit in it ; or is it likely to be of 
any use ? The greatest dunce on earth is ca- 
pable of saying as good a thing. Of a Tery , 
promising young gentleman, to whom Dr* 
Johnson was under the h%hest oUigationsy 
(for he had risqued bis life in Johnson's ser- 
yice,) and who, to the great grief of all who 
knew him, unfortunately perished at sea about 
ten years ago, Dr. Johnson said, that it was 
pity he was not more intellectual. Why 
should this be recorded? I will allow, that 
one friend might, without blame, say thia to 
another in confidence ; but to publish it to t^e 
world, when it cannot possibly give pleasure 
io any person, and will probably giye pain to 
some, is, in my judgment, neither wit nor gra* 
titude : and 1 am sure Mr. Boswell, who is a 
very good-natured man, would have seen it in 
this light, if he had given himself time to think 
of it. At Aberdeen the two travellers were 
most hospitably enteitained, as they them- 
selves acknowledge; and when they left it, 
they said to one another, that they had heard 
at Aberdeen nothing which deserved attention. 
There was nothing in faymg this : but why is 
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it recorded? For no reaaoa that I le^n jina- 
^ine^ iiflfless it be ia ordar to rBtarj|,e?ft| for 
good. I found^o many ^^passag^ of t^uis na« 
tare in {he book, that, upon^thewhole^ it^loft 
ffatAer a 4isagreeflible impreesion upon n^ 
mind I though I readily own tfa^re ajf^ m»xsf 
4lttag8 ill it Mrbich pleaAcd rae. 

^< The Bishop of Chester ';8 thonghte o^^tbts 
subject i^e JO pertinent, and so t^II eiKiprewed, 
that I am jsnre you will like to ^ee. them. 
^^ You will," says his lordship, in a letter 
which I received yesterday, <^ be entertained 
** with Mr. Boswell's book^ an4 edited with 
<^some of Johnson's prayers {but you wftl 
^< wislhtfaat many things in both those p|ubU- 
^^ cations had been omitted : and,r perhaps, if 
>< they bad not existed at all, it woald baya 
^^ been belter still. Johnson's frielids w^lab* 
<< soltttely kill him with kindness* Ui^ own 
^< character, if left to itself, wo^ld nati^cal^ 
" raise him very high in the estimation of 
" mankind; but by loading, it with panegyric, 
^^ anecdotes, lives, journals, £^c. s^id, by iMiiig* 
<<ing round it even all \m UMe.fpibles >an0 jjiji* 
^^^rmities, they will .$inik it lo|ver in tbfc ppi* 
< < nion of the best jindges oi mexit . I ^w l^^ly 
^< ttletterfrom Mrs. Pidj^i, (late Mi;s. Thr^l^) 
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** in which she annbttices her * Anecdotes ^f 
*^ Drl JoHnsort,' to be puWikhtfd this winter; 
** and after that are id follow his Letters io 
** her, &c. Mr. Bos well also is to give us his 
*^-Iiife; and Sit John Hawkins is writii^ 

**^ ai!iolher, to be prefixed to a complete edition 
^^ of his works. Our modest And worthy 

*** fri^d, Mr. Langton, is the onljr oiic who 

•^^ observes a'prolbund silonc^ on this occa- 
*^ sion ; and yet no one could speaA: to better 
*^ purpose,, if lie pleased, and if he thought it 

•^ would answer any good oiuU-' > 
' ^^'JohnSbn's harsh and foolfch censure 6f 
Mrsl MohtiatguV book Jot's not surprise me; 
for I have h(*ard him speak contemptuously of 
it; It i^, for all that, one of the best, mo^t 
original, tind most elegant, pieces of criticism 
in out language, or anyother.* , Johnson had 
many of the talents of a critic ; but his want 6f 
iem^cr, hl^ violent prejudices, and something, 
I athafr^id, of an envious turn of mihd, made 

'him often a rery unfair one. Mrs. Montagu 

' was very kind to him ; but Mrs. Montagu has 
wore wit than any body; and Johnson could 

' not bearthatlany person should be thought to 
have wit but himself. Even Lord Chesterfield, 
and, what is more strange, even Mr. Burke^ 

* Satis superfue! — Compiler, 
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he irouXd not allow to have wit. He preferreii 
Smollett to Fielding. He would nol grant ;ilii^ 
Armstrong's poem #n ^ HeaUb/ or tke tragedy 
of ^ Douglas,' had cCny merit. He told^iilc>' 
tJ^at he never read Milton througb^ till he^ats^ 
obliged to do it, in order to gather words (o^< 
bis Dictionary. He spoke very peevishly of 
the Masque of Comns ; and when I urged that 
there was a great deal of eiix}ubite poetry in il^ 
*' Yes^" said he/ ^VbutHiislUkegold hid.Utv 
** der.a rook;-' to which fcrafadiSnc) reply ;;.?6W 
indeed I d^dnpt well und^i^twd lt«^ Prftjii 
did ypu ever see Mr. Potter's '^LM9^%rovt 
^Johnson's Lives of the Poets?' It is very 
Well worth reading. 

" By a Latin letter which I lately received 
from Holland, I am informed, that Dutch 
translations of the first part of ray last book, 
and of ray ^ Remarks on Laughter,' have been 
published, the one at Haarlem, the other at 
Dort. I am greatly obliged to the Dutch. 
The ' Essay on^Truth,' they translated twelve 
years ago ; and I have a copy of the vertian^ 

* Surely it required do extraordinary acumen to uaderstaiid 
a reply which intimated, that, though there was much good 
poetry, yet there was also some that was harsh and rugged, 
and that to r^sid the one in order ta obtain the other^ was like 
digfin^ for gold tbrough-a roitk.^Compifer. '^ 
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i^ofa i tMM told^ by tlio0e ififko mxdeisiteLndfiie 
Hmgvi^ge, h rety exact. 

^^ I become every day fnore and more doubt* 
fti) of the propriety of publishing the Sootti- 
ektts, pur langm^ f I mean the Esglisfa) is 
de^etteraliiigf rtty fast; and itotiy phrases/ 
wVich I know to be^ Seottish idiotm^ hat« got: 
ktto it of late ^ears : so thai many of my $Mc* 
tarea aare liable to be exposed by authorities^ 
y^hidk the yfwld accottnts vnexceptibaa^. 
JS^vfexttf I shkB send youf the manuscsr^^ 
Muca ydu desire il^ aaiid Id ydQ dispose <Kf it aa 
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GENTIMENTAL BEAUTIES from 

^ WRITINGS^of the Late DR. BLAIR;' indudi 
)ait«8t Editiont of his Sermooi, Lectures, &c. &c. AJptmbej, 
tically arranged. With a copious Account of the Life ana 
Writlngi of the Author. Canliilly abridged froa the larger 
Works of the late John Hilt, LL.D. and dr. Finlayson. A. 
Hew Edition, with considerable Addltieii«;>b5^ W. Haaiittoa 
Reidy Price 4e. 6d. boards. 

. COBtfPANION TO CCELBBS. 
t. NVBtLlA in SEAR6H of a HDSBANDt iedodiai^ 
SlEetfthes of Modera Society^ and iotenpeiBed with )tofal and 
Litf rary Disquisitionsy price 9sw beards. 

** Some ffiMtrhd pefftons> civni ia their mMtriagg^ da better 
please God, than some virgins in tikctr stai&ef rn'r^lnl^y.'**-* 
^ ^ Taylok. 

#£ have heard this Volume attributed to tie iki|^nieiit 
^d Reverftod YTriter who lately displayed) «he «^ FashSiMiablll 
World ;'* but whoever may be Its Antiior, It is un^Mslioiiably 
tHe production of aa enlightened, obserring, xmd viftuoiii 
ittind, aiul bears internal eridence of talent an<Hearaing. 

Ptde Anti Jmcodiny ^ney I809l 

9r THE ITINERANT, or GenuiBe Menoln of an Actoi^ 
by S. W. Ryley, 3 vols, price 11. Is. boards. 

'* This Work contains a great variety of interesting matter^ 
int^persed with Anecdotes of living Theatrical Charact^. 
Scarcely a name that has figured on the Stage for the last 
thirty years, but ha^ a niche in these volumes, whieh we can 
safely recommend as a useful Appendage to Dramatic Bio<» 
graphy, and as affording much entertainment^ without ii\JBtin( 
the Morals.*'— Monthly MiftEoit. 

4. WILLIAM TELL, or SWISSERLAND D£LI« 
VERBD. A posthumous Work of the Chevalier de Flo- 
riaii. To which it pvetxcd, a Life of the Autbary by Jaa^ 
Href. Tnmdated from the French, by WiMiam B. HewetM>% 
▲ttther of *« The Wa4 Bey»:' &c 9lc. price ^ boards. 
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5. THE PHILOSOt>HY OF PHYSIC; being a NaftK 
ral History and Cufe of the foUowiog Diseases : — Fevers, 
Coldt, Consumption, Asthma, Scarry, Gout and Rbeama- 
tistn. Stone and Gravel, Diseases of the Liver, Chronic and 
Nervous Diseases, Screphula or Evil, Diseases peculiav tdF 
Woman, Diseases peculiar to Children, such as Rickets, 
Worm?, Sore Eyes, Measles, Hooping Cough, and Small 
Pox, Dropsy, Palsy, Cancers, Dislocations, Fractures. By 
the Rev. W. Wilson, price 5s. boards. 

6. MEDICAL ADMONITIONS TO FAMILIES, re- 
•oectingthe Preservation of Health, and the Treatment of the 
Sick; also, a Table of Symptoms, serving- to point oat th< 
Degrees of Danger, and to di^ting^ish one Disease fromano-' 
tber; with Observations on the Improper Indulgence of Chil- 
dren, &«. By James Parkinson, Hoxton. Fifth* Editiouy 
greatly enlarged, prjoe iOs. boards « 

'7. £N«GLI£H COMPOSITION} In a Method entirely 
new; jyitb various contrasted eraipples &om celebrated Wri** 
ten. The whole adapted to common capacities, and designed 
as an easy help to form a good style, aad to promote an early 
aa^quaintance with theworks of the best Authors. By the Rev. 
G. G. SCRAGGS, of Buckingham. To which are added, aa 
Essay on the Advantages of uaderstiwding Composition; and 
af'liist of the best Books for an English Reader, with Re- 
marks, price Ss. 6d. bound. 

8. A DIALOGUE BETWEEN A LADY AND HEFt 
PUPILS, describing a Journey through England and Wales, 
with a detail of the Arts and Manufactures' of each City and 
Town, and descriptions of Natural History, designed foff 
Schools in general. By Mrs« Brook.' Second Edition, consi- 
derably enlarged, together with an Introductory Account of 
England, and of the Metropolis of the British Empire, witb 
an Accurate Map of the British Isles, by John Bvans^ A; M« 
price5s. boards. 

9. THE WORKS, MORAL and REUGIOUS,. of Sir 
lUthew Hale, Knt. Lord Chief Jastice of the Opurl of King's 
Beach*. The whole now first! collected and revised ; to which 
are prdixed his Life and Death, by Bishop Burnett, D.D. anii 
an^peodix ta the Life, including the additional Notes of 
Richard Baxter, by the Rev. T. ThirlwaU, M. A. in two 
large Volumes, 8vo. price 18s. boards, embellished with a 
hfgniy IGnished Portrait. 

^ My Lord Hale was one of the greatest Judges that ever 
sAt in Westminster-hall, who was as competent to express, as 
^ was able to conceive/' Lord Ellenborough^ 
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10., The STUDENT aod PASTOR J or Directions how t« 
attain to Eminence and Useftilness in those respective Cbarac- 
"lers. To which are added, A Letter to a Friend,, upon bit' 
entrance on the Ministerial Office, ^and an Essay on Elocution 
and Pronunciation, by John Mason, M*A. Author of a Tr^a- 
, iise on Self-knowledge. New Editions, with Notes, and au 
Essay on Catechising, by Joshua Toulmio, D.D., price 4s. 
board.^. 

'' 11. The GOLDEN CBNTRNARY, or Sequel to the 
Sketch of the Denomination of the Christian World; being 
One Hundred Testimonies in belialf of Candour, Peace^ and 
Unanimity, by Dirines of the Church of England, of the 
K'lik oif Scotland, and among the Protestant Dissenters. To 
which are prefixed, Two ^^ys; the one oo the Right of 
Private Judgment in Matters of Religion, the other on the 
Dignity and Importance of the New Commandment; with an 
Appendix ; containing pieces of Poetry, illustrative of the Ge- 
mus< of Chrtstianity, by John Evans, A.M. Third Edition, 
with Additions and Improvements; Embellished with an ele- 
f ant Frontispiece,, in which is represented accurate Likeuefisei 
of eight eminent Divines, price 3s. 6d. boards. 

12. FORTY DISCOURSES on IMPORTANT SUB- - 
JECTS, by the late Rev. John Cennick: a New Edition, le 
which is pretixed. The Life of the Author, revised and en- 
larged, by Matthew Wilks. Two Volumes, 12mo. with a 
portrait of the Author, price 8s. boards. . n . 

**• Mr. Cennick wasr one of Mr. Whitefield^s most popu« 
larand useful fellow-labonrers: he powessed a sl^eet simpli- 
city of spirit, with an ardent zeal in tlie cause of his Divine 
Master; The Sermons before us, which are forty in number, 
' have nothing to recommend them in point of elegance or learn- 
ing; but the language is simple and perspicuous, the doctrine 
evangelical; and they everywhere breathe a^weet savour of 
the name of Jesus ; and as there is a great call for Village Ser- 
mons, we know of none so suitable to be used with Mr. Bur- 
der^s, as those of Mr. Cennick. His Life, to his twenty-se- 
cond year, was written by himself; the remainder issuppli^ 
by Mr. Wilks, partly from the- communications of friepdSt 
and partly from Mr. Whik»field'8 correspondence.'* 

Evangelical Mag. Junty 1805. 

13. The CHRISTIAN PARENT, or Short and Plain 
Discourse!} concerning God and the Works and Word of God 
in Creation, Redemption, and Sanctification. By the Author 
of the Christian Remembrancer, Ac. &c« Fourth Edition, 
corrected and enlarged, price 2s. 6d. sewed, or a smaller edi- 
jton, price Is. 6d. half-bovnd. 
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14. Thc^ CHURCH of GOD.jkil fiM»>8 Uj^oo iome De- 
scriptive Namct aad Titles, (^iirto in the Scriptores,' by God 
the Holy Ghost, to the Geoeral Assembly of all true B«t 
lleven in God the Sfw, or the God-Man Jesus Christ ; amt 
denoting the Nature ind Mefm of their Salvation, throu(^k 
the everlasting Covenant madejby God the Father, with those 
divine Perrons in the One Jehovah. By the Author of the 
Christian Parent, &c, &c. Second Editiony^ in one larre 
Yolame, ISmo. price 5s. boards. 

15. A New Editjon of the above, with tba AdditaoiTof 
One Hundred and Twenty page^ of Original Matter, printed 
iMifomi with the Horss Solitariie of the same Author, and 
forming a Third Volume of that- Work, in 6vo. price 9s. 
boards. 

16.LETTERS from the late Rev. WILLIAM ROMAfNE, 
A.M. to R Friend, on the most Importaqt Subjects. By the late 
Thomas^WiHs, A.B. Third Edition, with a Portrait of the 
Author, price Ss. sewed. 

17. The Rev. JOHN RYLAND*8 ADDRESS to the 
INGENUOUS VOUTH of GREAT BRITAIN f together 
with a Body of Divinity in Miniature; with a Portrait of the 
Author, price 2s. boards. 

IS. By the same Author, SELECT ESSAYS on the Mo- 
ral' Virtues, and on Genius, Science, and Taste, price Is. 6d. 
boards, or l>ound with the above, price 4s. j6d. calf and 
lettered. 

W. INSTRUCTIVE SELECTIONS, or the Beauties of 
Sentiment frotn near One Hundred and Fifty of the best Au- 
thors, ancient and modem, in Prose and PoeVy,. on Subjects 
Religious, Moral, Literary, and Entertaining, in a -method 
entirely new $ with Definitions to the Subjects, and the best 
Books recommended on each ; also the names of the Authors 
annexed to the various Extracts. By the Rev. G. G. Scra^^, 
of Buckingham. Two Volumes, 12mo. Second Edition, 
price 9s. bound. 

** The work is a very copious common-place book of pas- 
sages from a great variety of Authors ; in the first volume con- 
lined to theological topics ; in the seco|id extended to morality, 
literature, and a variety of other subjects. By close printing^ 
a vast abundance of matter is compressed under above four- 
score heads in each volume, and certainly they who have not 
many books, may find in Ibis an useful substitute for various 
others." Vide British Critic. 

20. A TRUE ESTIMATE of HUMAN LIFE, in which 
the paF'sions are considered in a new light. By EdwardYoung, 
LL.D. Author of the Night Thoughts. Fourth Edition, Em- 
bellished with a Portrait of the Author, and his Life, by the 
Rev. John Evans, A.M. price 3s. boards. 
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